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Foreword* 


Responding to the question of how he became a writer, 
Yuri Bondarev explained: “I remember it all quite well: 
our tiny courtyard in autumn, the icy drizzle, the low-lying 
sky, the sound of the rain drops against the tin roof, the 
way it smelled when we did repairs on our house—the 
wet lime and a sort of bittersweet excitement like a fore- 
taste of things to come. Or returning from school on a win- 
ter’s evening staring ceaselessly at the myriads of snowflakes 
falling unhurriedly in the elongated cones of light cast 
by the street lamps. Now it seems to me that the striving 
to communicate all this was what prompted me to become 
a writer. It was an urge that was with me already in my 
childhood as I wandered the twisting lanes of Moscow’s 
Zamoskvorechye district.” 

Bondarev loved books from early on, for his mother 
would read aloud to him quite often, especially when he 
was sick. An ardent pigeon-fancier, he soon divided all his 
free time between his books and his birds. What he read 
stirred his imagination, developed his oral abilities, and 
spurred on his youthful impulses. His teacher, Maria Ser- 
geyevna Kuzovkina, who eagerly sought for any signs of 
talent in her students, praised little Yuri’s compositions, 
especially the ones he wrote at home which did not have 
to be so structured. 

Somehow, it seems odd that now, when the works of 
Yuri Bondarev have been translated into more than sixty 
languages, there is little to distinguish his childhood from 
that of any other ordinary boy or girl growing up at the 
time in Moscow. There was nothing in his early days which 
marked him as a future writer. His days were filled with 
Iessons, sand-Jolt. soccer, trips to the country, and happy 
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hours spent at the local cinemas. He experienced all the 
trials and tribulations of a schoolboy’s infatuations and 
swore loyalty to his friends ‘‘to the grave and beyond”’. 

However, the vears that passed between the day Yuri 
finished school and the time his first publications appeared 
were no ordinary seven or eight years, for they spanned 
the difficult period of the war. And this hour of trial played 
the definitive role in Bondarev’s formation as a writer. 

Yuri Bondarev was born on March 15, 1924, which made 
him a member of thal generation which reached majority 
in the spring of 1942—undoubtedly the most devastating 
spring of the war. Few of his peers took part in the heavy 
fighting along the border in the summer of °41 or in the 
bloody battles at Smolensk. Kiev and Yelna. Not many of 
them participated in the heroic defense of Moscow or the 
triumphant rebufting of the fascists that followed. But such 
major operations as the Battle of Stalingrad and the Battle 
al the Kursk Bulge. the forced crossing of the Dnieper and 
the Danube. the Vistula and the Oder. and _ finally, the 
storming of Berlin and the liberation of Prague were their 
lot. Only three per cent of the Soviet men born in 1922 
returned from the front alive—imagine that! And how many 
met the fate described in that prophetic aphorism of war- 
time poet Semyon Gudzenko: 

We die not of old age, 
But of old wounds... 

That is why the ability to depict the harsh realities of 
war and the heroism displayed during the fighting as the 
product of reason, emotion, and strength of will subsequent- 
ly became one of the strong points in Bondarev's talent. 
Preciseness of detail combined with a subtle analysis of 
the inner world of his heroes at the time their feats of va- 
lor are accomplished generally take a form amazing for its 
superb imagery and at the same time for its utter simpli- 
city, bespeaking the writer's literary skill. 

But before this fantastic talent and absolute dedication 
lo literature had a chance to reveal itself came the long 
years of trial-by-fire, the years of war. First as a_ soldier, 
and later as a commander of an anti-tank gun, he lived 
(hrough the trying events that are part of everyday exis: 
tence al the front, 

Bondarev recalls: “During the war, not once did I have 
the urge to take up my pen. Only after all the battles were 
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over was I seized by a strange desire to express something 
of what had transpired. When the need to write relurned 
to me, I produced by first short stories.” But after demo- 
bilization from the army and his relurn to Moscow, he was 
faced with the immediate problem of making a living, so 
once more, his literary pursuits were shoved aside for the 
lime being. He pondered whether to continue his education 
or to go to work. 

Many years later, Bondarev jokingly affirmed that during 
the war, he grew sick to death of horse-drawn guns and 
developed a passion for “anything on wheels’, so he decid- 
ed to learn how to drive and work as a chauffeur. How- 
ever, he was also drawn by the idea of getting a higher 
education, so he enrolled in the preparatory courses for the 
Aviation Engineering Institute. It was only then that he 
realized he was drawn to something else entirely. He re- 
called that in entering the Institute of Literature, he did 
not by any means set himsell the goal of becoming a pro- 
fessional writer: “I was simply returning once more to my 
first and only love.” 

Probably, at the time Bondarev did not feel an overpo- 
wering urge to write himself. But in the depths of his me- 
mory lurked the vivid pictures of a past that demanded ex- 
pression. The sights, sounds, and smells of war, so fami- 
liar to the former gun commander would surface eventual- 
ly as he increasingly gained a measure of control over the 
written word which would allow him to recapture and re- 
surrect moments of the past he thought were gone forever, 
but which kept flashing before his mind’s eye like scenes 
from a motion picture. 

Bondarev had a stroke of luck at the Institute of Lite- 
rature: he found himself in a seminar conducted by Kon- 
stantin Paustovsky, one of the most skillful writers of his 
time. But the curious thing is that Bondarev’s books are 
nothing at all like Paustovsky’s. The latter’s romantic 
prose is soft and muted, full of shifting moods and lyrical 
digressions, yet saturated with all types of information. In 
stark contrast is his student’s narrative which is harshly 
realistic, mercilessly truthful. and fast-paced, every sent- 
ence pulsing with the irresistible desire to forge ahead with 
the story-line. Tlow did it happen that Bondarev, so dras- 
lically different from his teacher, remembers him with such 
gratitude? 


Fortunately for the young writer, this more experienced 
man was blessed with the gift of “literary tolerance’, as 
was noted by many of his students. And moreover, like a 
genuine educator, he strived not to repress but to encourage 
individual talent and giftedness in his seminars. Bonda- 
rev recalls: “...a superb stylist himself, he did not try to 
force anyone else to adopt his manner of writing, but al- 
lowed each person to develop in his own direction and to 
make use of whatever means of expression suited him 
best... Paustovsky did a great deal for me: he gave me 
a great love for the mystery of art and for the written word 
in particular, and he convinced me that the main thing in 
literature is to speak your mind. One could hardly expect 
more of a teacher.” 

And thus, “the main thing in literature is to speak your 
mind”. What Bondarev had to say was a sacred obligation 
expressed in his overpowering urge to recount what he had 
witnessed during the war. To achieve this goal, he set aside 
all his doubts and plunged into descriptions of the con- 
stant fury of a tank attack. the pitched fever of battle, the 
long hours and davs spent on the edge of existence when 
your unit was under fire, and any moment may well be 
your last. He wrote of the times when your own body 
seemed unbelievably enormous and utterly defenseless—like 
a wide-open target. But still, despite the deep-rooted in- 
stinct of self-preservation, you remain on that field where 
death reigns supreme to overcome it. even at the price of 
your own life. 

In Bondarev’s first published collection of short stories 
(By the Big River, 1953) the conflict upon which he dwells 
in all his later works is already present. The clash be- 
tween that which is most genuinely human—goodness, love, 
honor, and a sense of duty--and that which contradicts it 
—death, hatred, malice. and betraval—occupies the central 
place in all the anthor’s novels and stories. 

This is true of Bondarev’s first: story, The Commander’s 
Youth (1956) wherein the war determines much in the per- 
sonalities and actions of the main characters. One gets the 
feeling that this piece was but an etude for the writer, since 
the episodes dealing with the war in retrospective appear 
(o be a mere restatement of fact. Rondarev seems to be 
holding something back. 

One wonders why the books about the war which are so 
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well-known today began to appear only in the latter half 
of the 1950s, especially since they were produced by men 
who were forged into writers by the trying events of the 
war years. Why did they not appear earlier? 

‘...Immediately after returning from the front, we 
were all so overwhelmed by a multitude of details, episodes, 
conflicts, and emotions. The sense of loss was too imme- 
diate. The images of our fellow soldiers, the landscapes, 
smells, and conversations—the hatred and the love—were 
all much too close to us to be put into proper focus. At 
the time, it was impossible for us to organize this mass of 
information properly, to locate the necessary subjects for 
our compositions, or to sort out the main ideas from the 
less essential ones. Hundreds of subjects and fates, run-ins 
and character-types were crowded into our as-yet unsettled 
consciousness. Those events not long passed were still too 
fresh in our minds: details assumed gigantic proportions 
and overshadowed the important aspects of what we had 
experienced,” explains Bondarev as one of the reasons for 
this phenomenon. Time was necessary to provide a proper 
perspective and the required distance from events that still 
pressed hard upon the memory. 

But there is another factor which must be taken into con- 
sideration. The brave sergeants, lieutenants and captains 
who had defended their country at such a tender age had 
no other experience than that gained on the battleheld and 
in the school room. They lacked sufficient life experience, 
philosophical grounding, and aesthetic judgement to have 
any immediate profound insights into the problems and 
conflicts that confronted the post-war world, and without 
this deeper understanding, it was impossible for them to 
give an accurate picture of the war years, from a historical 
and philosophical point of view. 

Let us return to Bondarev’s reminiscences: ‘TI strolled 
through the library and looked at the rows of books that 
represented the works of the greatest minds of all times 
and all peoples. It seemed to me that they had already 
said almost everything worth saying, and I wondered what 
a mere mortal just back from the war, a_ junior officer 
could add to that eternal wisdom. Finally, the impertinence 
to attempt to do just that came to me two thousand kilo- 
metres away from home, and suddenly, one dark July 
night in the middle of the Byelaya—the most beautiful 
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river in all of Russia. Beyond the forests, a rosy glow hung 
low over the distant city, and the pungent dampness of the 
river permeated the air. The quiet voices of the fishermen 
in the neighboring boats could be heard, but when some- 
where near the riverbank, the sharp skidding and squeal- 
ing of tires reached us, I was suddenly transported back 
to the days when German tanks roared over the land... 
And before me was the glow not of a city but of explod- 
ing shells and firing guns. With this vision came the desire 
lo speak up about what had lived in my subconscious for 
so long”’. 

Thus, Bondarev fixes the moment in time when he was 
prompted to begin work on the story The Battalions Re- 
quest Cover, the publication of which immediately thrust 
him into the forefront as one of the most popular writers 
of the day. 

This popularity was largely the result of the fact that 
Bondarev and a number of other writers of the war gene- 
ration in Soviet literature simultaneously produced works of 
such profound truthfulness and such striking authenticity 
in every episode and every detail. The images, events, and 
motives presented therein rang so true and struck such a 
sure note in the hearts of readers that it was more than 
possible to speak of a new trend in literature which had 
its sources not only in the unrepeatable personal experiences 
of the authors but also in the finest traditions of the 
Russian classics and Soviet belles lettres. 

This new phenomenon was an off-shoot of the Tolstovian 
tradition of representing the common soldier as well as the 
rich and varied literary experience concentrated in those 
works dedicated to the Civil War and World War IT such 
as Alexei Tolstoy’s Ordeal and Ivan Sudarev’s Stories, 
The Rout and The Young Guard, by Alexander Fadeyev; 
Quiet Flows the Don, They Fought for Their Country, and 
The Fate of a Man, by Mikhail Sholokhov; Alexander 
Tvardovsky’s Vassily Tyorkin: The Taking of Veliko- 
shumsk, by Leonid Leonov; The Star, by Emmanuil Ka- 
zakevich; Days and Nights, by Konstantin Simonov; The 
Train, by Vera Panova: Standard Bearers, by Oles Gon- 
ehar: and The Seaman’s Soul, by Leonid Sobolev. 

However, it is worth noting that many of these works 
were written literally in the pauses between battles but 
nonetheless were of a high caliber artistically. 
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In the works by writers of Bondarev’s generation one 
feels a certain clear polemic with pieces composed imme- 
diately before or afler the war which altemplted to simplify 
and present in a two-dimensional fashion the feats leading 
to victory. This simplification made their writing untruth- 
ful and unrealistic, not al all in keeping with the actual 
events of the cruel war. The strength and capabilities of 
the enemy were underestimated, which had the effect of 
reducing the role and significance of the eventual victory. 
Hatred and disdain for the enemy led some authors to treat 
the war lightly, without the proper depth. 

But these later works were quite different, as we have 
already noted. Bondarev himself characterized them in the 
following manner: “The strength and freshness of these 
new books lay in the fact that without rejecting the finest 
traditions of military fiction, they depicted in minute de- 
tail the struggles to the death for every acre of land and 
bridgehead, for all the nameless heights, and made evident 
the titanic effort displayed in trench warfare. Frequently, 
these books pivoted on a note of stark drama that could 
often be characterized as ‘optimistic tragedy’. The main 
heroes of these works were the soldiers and officers of a 
single platoon, company, battery, or regiment, and that de- 
spite the fact that the critics were demanding a more uni- 
versal, global portrayal of the war—something on a more 
massive scale. These novels were in no way bloodless, ob- 
jective illustrations: they were not the least bit didactic, 
sentimental, rationally regulated, or guided by some exter- 
nal truths when the internal ones were more appropriate. 
The truth found therein was the merciless, heroic truth of 
the soldier during wartime.” 

Naturally, every author had a hero who was closest to 
his own heart for one reason or another, and Bondarev was 
no exception. The Battalions Request Cover (1957) and 
The Final Volleys (1958), written soon after, were Bon- 
darev's first genuine works of literature. With them began 
a whole gallery of young officers playing the central role 
in a given story. Baklanov, Bykov, and Bogomolov added 
to this gallery of youthful heroes, as did Kondratyev and 
others somewhat later, but Bondarev’s young officers are 
somehow the most poignant, as the first examples of a par- 
ticular trend generally are. They displayed not just excep- 
tional courage but also unusual steadfastness and reserve; 
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it goes without saying that they shouldered responsibility 
for the lives of the dozens or even hundreds of men who 
served under them, the majority of whom were old enough 
to be their fathers. Though lacking in any thorough mili- 
tary training and life experience—they had gone straight 
from their school books to the crash officers’ training cour- 
ses that were the rule during the war years—they nonethe- 
less were able to become fine commanders and excellent 
tacticians with initiative, and fearlessness surpassing that 
of the Wehrmacht’s regular officers. And moreover, they 
were superlative examples of moral and ideological matu- 
rity for their men. What gave these mere twenty-year-olds 
the ability to live with the courage and steadfastness of 
men far older? How was one’s humaneness tested with such 
mercilessness and total accuracy there on the boundary 
between life and death? 

Essentially, providing an answer to these complex ques- 
tions meant telling the story of one’s own gencration. That 
is why Bondarev had to write about the war in the works 
mentioned above and in the outstanding novel The Hot 
Snow (1970). 

The Hot Snow is about the heroic actions of the Soviet 
Guards’ Army which halted the march of Field Marshal 
Manstein’s powerful grouping speeding on its way to as- 
sist Paulus’s 6th Army which was surrounded at Stalin- 
grad. Fighting in the open steppe with no cover from the 
icy blasts that tore at them in the bitter cold, these valo- 
rious men not only halted the grouping but actually hurled 
it back. 

In describing the action as it really occurred, Bondarev 
once again proves himself a master painter of battle scenes 
who is fully aware of the colossal inner tensions and 
explosive dynamism of the atmosphere at the forward po- 
sitions. This novel represents the peak of his development 
as a portraitist of wartime episodes. 

But the end of the war marked only a single stage in 
the life of the generation that fought it; the young men 
returned from the front to face the complex problems of 
postwar life, chief among them, moral problems. And there- 
fore, as a steadfast. truthful chronicler of his generation, 
RBondarev wrote Relatives (1965) and the novels Quiet 
(1962), The Shore (1970-74), and The Choice (1980). 

The subsequent fates of the characters examined here 
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are representative of demobilized officers who served at the 
front born in the same year as the author. Bondarev unre- 
lentingly traces their lives after the end of the war with 
zealous passion, wilh searing pain, and a constant sense of 
tension. It would be wrong simply to equate the fales and 
inner lives, world views and perceptions of the author and 
his heroes without a certain amount of perspective. But 
neither is it possible to divorce their lives and inner worlds 
completely from the spiritual existence of this remarkable 
writer. 

Some literary critics tend to consider Bondarev a war 
writer and nothing more. This opinion is certainly based 
on the author’s fondness of that particular theme. But they 
are not correct, for such an arbitrary relegation to a cer- 
tain genre artificially narrows the range of themes treated 
by the author. True, the topic of the war is present in all 
his works without exception, but only to the extent that 
it figured in the lives of his heroes and in the fate of his 
generation as a whole. While in The Final Volleys and The 
Hot Snow, the main characters are fully taken up by the 
fighting in progress, in the novels The Shore and The 
Choice, the writer traces the effect it had on the lives of 
those who returned home from the bloody battle-fields. 

Now, when almost forty years have passed since the end 
of the war, and a generation which has never heard the 
sound of gunfire has grown up, it is especially crucial to 
ponder on the social, political, and emotional lessons of the 
past. And one cannot grasp the full meaning of the war 
years simply by reading history books and veterans’ me- 
moirs. Literature has a major role to play in revealing the 
full significance of World War II to the present genera- 
tion. “...If we write of the war only as a series of 
past events, then we are historians and not novelists. The 
main theme of all of literature is man,’ Bondarev said 
once. 

The novel The Shore is complex philosophically and does 
not attempt to simplify the moral issues that come up in 
the context of the social and political problems dealt with 
here. 

The book treats of the present and makes excursions into 
the past in the form of flashbacks. The war episodes dealt 
with in the flashbacks are those which had a_ profound 
effect on the future development of the main characters. 
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But there is no sense of fatalistic predestination here: the 
author's point is simply that if we correctly assess the 
events of the past and learn from thein, we will be able 
to build a betler future for ourselves and others. 

..-In May of 1945, when Berlin has already been 
taken, and only hours remain before the end of the war, 
young Soviet officer Knyazhko sacrifices his life to save the 
lives of a few dozen German boys who are continuing their 
senseless resistance. 

Lieutenant Knyazhko with his nobility and firm, uncom- 
promising sense of honor, with his military valor mixed 
with a certain asceticism and his unostentatious bravery 
is the embodiment of the perfect Russian officer, and the 
personification of the finest historical and _ psychological 
traits cultivated over the course of centuries. But at the 
same time, Knyazhko’s character is quintessentially So- 
viet: his humaneness and internationalism are clearly the 
result of a Soviet upbringing and the Soviet way of life. 
They are inseparable from his courage and valor, from his 
readiness to defend his homeland to the last—at the cost 
of his life, if necessary. 

Although Lieutenant Knyazhko is a superlative soldier, 
he was not meant for a life of war and battle, but rather 
for a life of peace, spiritual pursuits, and love. His sense 
of honor denies him even the right to love during war- 
time: this is but the result, however, of his heightened 
sense of responsibility which calls upon him to defend the 
ideals of peace, justice, and the guod. It is only the neces- 
sity to defend his homeland which has forged this noble 
man of peace into a professional instrument of war. He 
admits unexpectedly in a letter to Galina which never got 
mailed that he does not have the right to love during war- 
time, for “...I have forced myself to become quite a diffe- 
rent person than I really am.” This, then, is the nature of 
the youth who chose to perish on the final day of the war 
to save the lives of a few dozen German lads. 

Almost thirty years later, Knyazhko’s friend Nikitin, 
also a former lieutenant who became a writer after the war, 
goes to Hamburg and is discussing the past with his peer, 
West German editor Ditzmann, The latter remarks: 

‘“ 2. But T, had I known that a Russian intellectual was 
before me, the writer Nikitin, for example, would not have 
shot him...” 
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“You would,” Nikitin said confidently, “and I would 
have shot at you, had 1 met you then. And that is realism 
again. That's the way it is.” 

‘No, you wouldn't have shot me, Jeast of all you...” 
Ditzmann said very guietly with a stumbling longue. “You 
were a boy then and wouldn’t have shot me, another 
boy...” 

But in fact, reality is more complex and far more terri- 
fying than this seemingly noble little dialogue. 

Of course, Dilzmann, the contemporary Western intellec- 
tual, is wrong in saying that he would not have shot a Rus- 
sian intellectual. The crux of the matter is, Ditzmann is 
still trying to forget that he ever shot at a Soviet tank- - 
and not because he fears the guilt he exhibited then, but 
probably because he fears his present guilt. But the pages 
of history can neither be rewritlen nor erased: they can 
only be taken into account in planning for the future. 
Ditzmann’s naive pacifism and abstract humanistic illu- 
sions are extraordinarily dangerous. Is the man lying when 
he asserts that he would not have shot the writer? No, 
chances are he believes what he is saying. But in his re- 
fusal to look the truth in the eye and in his illusions might 
well lie the beginnings of a new tragedy. A person wear- 
ing a uniform has no choice: he. must obey orders. He will 
shoot on sight if so ordered. In wartime, there are no wri- 
ters or edilors, no intellectuals or innocent lads: there are 
only soldiers who kill to kcep from being killed themselves. 
Even the’ sincerest declarations of pacifism mean _ noth- 
ing if it actually comes down to a conflict. Bondarev_ in- 
sists that only alternative to bloodshed is to bend all one’s 
efforts to prevent another war. 

.,. The part dealing with the love of a German girl and 
a Soviet officer—people from two entirely different) worlds, 
and not just different worlds, but opposing sides engaged 
in mortal combat, the writer called “Madness”, and for 
good reason. In spite of this madness, and like a challenge 
to it, as a demonstration of the possibility for lofty, tender 
feelings to exist between a young man and woman from 
warring nations, as a proof that these feelings can over- 
come suspicion, enmity, and terror, the author makes them 
fall in love. And it is a challenge to the madness on the 
level of Knyazhko’s sacrifice. 

Bondarev’s skill as a writer, a psychologist, and a_phi- 
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losopher are especially evident in those scenes of the no- 
vel where the actions of the main characters have a dual 
motivation: while the surface explanation might seem per- 
fectly adequate, the hidden motive is the more typical for 
a given personage. 

This is the reason the conflict between Granaturov and 
Mezhenin on the one hand, and Knyazhko and Nikitin, on 
the other, reaches such proportions: it comes about not 
only because of their opposing social and ethical positions 
but also because their personal systems of moral values 
clash. The two causes of this strive are interrelated. 

For Granaturov and Mezhenin, Emma and Kurt are ene- 
mics, plain and simple, who should be looked upon with 
suspicion, distrust, and even a measure of cruelty which, 
in the final analysis, seems only a just form of punish- 
ment, from their point of view. 

As far as Knyazhko and Nikitin are concerned, thei 
stance comes from their internationalist convictions and 
their understanding of the liberating mission of the Soviet 
Army, based on moral principles which prompt them to 
spare the weak, sympathize with viclims of circumstances, 
and show mercy to the defeated. 

Another thought occurs to us as we read the novel: Ni- 
kitin is weaker than Knyazhko. Ie is not sufficiently un- 
compromising in a sense that would allow him to duplicate 
the aclions of his friend who perished due to a_ readiness 
to act momentarily in defense of his beliefs. Nikitin loses 
a great deal from the absence of Knyazhko in later life, 
not just in the subjective sense of the grief caused by the 
loss of a friend, but in an objective way. For he does not 
receive the moral support a person like Knyazhko could 
offer. Knyazhko’s ability to seize the moment and act in 
defense of the good could have served as an example which 
would have helped Nikitin a great deal. The death of peo- 
ple like Knyazhko is the most awful result of the madness 
that is war: and that was a loss Nikitin was to live with all 
the rest of his days. Possibly, if Knyazhko had been around 
in later years, more traces might have remained of the 
twenty-year-old lieutenant who fired on Mezhenin. But 
Knyazhko and hundreds of thousands of others just as 
brave, honest, and active are no longer with us: they have 
been laid to rest in the innumerable graves that were the 
lot of many fine soldiers. We will never forget their ulti- 
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mate sacrifices. But not often enough do we think about 
how much better the world would be if they were still 
with us. Such valiant human beings would hardly have re- 
mained content to build factories and apartment houses, 
schools and hospitals, to harvest cornfields and plant trees, 
to instruct and heal our children. Many of us would be 
the better for their presence: they would have helped us 
and led us in the struggle against evil and bigotry, base- 
ness and indifference, just as they led us into that attack 
where they met their deaths... 

The ending of the novel may not seem clear to some. 
Why does Nikitin die? Perhaps he could not bear up un- 
der the excessive weight of the age--especially the final 
stresses to which he was subjected. Or maybe simply be- 
cause he could not reach the shore, since that would des- 
troy the meaning of all human existence. Both of these ex- 
planations, the concrete and the abstract, are equally true. 
But which of them is closer to the author's intentions? 
And what does that matter to the reader reflecting upon a 
novel which already exists independently of its author? 
Why does the allegorical thought behind the symbol of the 
shore the writer chose as the title of his work make any 
difference to the reader? Did the author want this symbol 
to represent a goal which can never be reached but which 
is constantly sought after, thus serving as a stimulus to 
action? Or is the shore really an allusion to our divided 
world which must one day be united in the name of happi- 
ness and peace on earth? Or did he have something else in 
mind? All these questions the reader must answer for him- 
self after long and serious reflection. But pondering upon 
Bondarev’s intentions here need not lead to despair, for 
the novel is a truly optimistic one, filled with hope born 
of the realization that all difficulties can be surmounted in 
the end. 

Yuri [dashkin 
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Part One 


On the Other Side 


Chapter One 


The jet engines of the airliner droned at a height of nine 
thousand metres and there, in the sunny Arctic cold, 
beyond the thick glass of the windows, sugar icebergs float- 
ed blindingly along the horizon, shining blocks, while 
somewhere in the white depths, below them, was the earth, 
covered by an unbroken icy ridge of clouds, seemingly Jost. 

And although the mind measured the terrible depths 
beneath the faintly vibrating floor, flying steadily in the 
firmament, the passenger cabins were made animated and 
cosy by the sun and the feeling of a flight that had been 
begun successfully at Jast, after the wait at the airport. 
The light smoke of cigaretles, especially fragrant now, 
stretched out everywhere, forming layers across the cabin 
in flat, gleaming rays, and the passengers unfaslened their 
safety-belts and inclined their soft scals more comfortably 
backwards; opened newspapers rustled everywhere, distri- 
huted by two stewardesses who were enchanting in their 
youthful slimness and tender, inviling smiles (as if they 
magically have come off the advertisements on internation- 
al route maps); the last fragments of the take-off sweets 
they had handed round from trays a few minutes before 
with the same captivating smiles were being sucked; then 
the sound of Russian and German spcech began to be 
heard in different corners of the cabin, which was peacefully 
enveloped in the general calm, the imperturbable feeling 
of comfort on a journey, the hope that everything promised 
to be convenient and easy. 

This liberated feeling of detachment from everything do- 
mestic and everyday, which had emerged initially at the 
airport and now was unfettered and enjoyable amid the 
sunny heights revealed beyond the windows, the muted 
roar of the powerful engines, the sound of foreign voices, 
amid the blissful heaven of the cabin, ritually sanctified 
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by the caressing smiles of the long-legged stewardesses. 
those stainless guardian angels in the skies—the feeling 
of flight unburdened by cares was familiar to Nikitin and 
he glanced questioningly sideways at Samsonov—they had 
never once had the occasion to fly together. 

Samsonov, whose paunch was still encircled by his 
safety-belt, turned his head with absent curiosity towards 
the seats opposite him on the other side of the gangway, 
where three elderly German women who looked like tou- 
rists were flipping through magazines on their knees, loud- 
ly conversing and pointing with burning cigarettes at the 
curtain at the front of the cabin, where the stewardesses 
had gone. Through the sound of the engines Nikitin made 
oul the words essen and friihstiick and said cheerfully (he 
wanted to talk about trifles): 

‘Platosha, don’t eavesdrop on what other people are say- 
ing. What are they talking about? About breakfast, as I 
shrewdly conjectured, which is now inevitable? It wouldn't 
be a bad thing to nibble some cold chicken and drink some 
mineral water.” 

“The litthe old Jadies are dying of hunger,” Samsonov 
answered, sighing. ‘They are saying that it’s a long time 
since they had breakfast in the Hotel Metropole and it 
wouldn't hurt to fortify themselves. They’re from Colog- 
ne. Dear creatures... I only have to hear that speech and 
a reflex operates. The stomach rises. I had a_ bellyful of 
talking to them in the war—enough to last a lifetime...’ 

“No, Platon, cold chicken with a bit of brandy to follow 
is something indispensable in an aircraft.” 

Samsonov released his safety-belt, fumbled with the knob 
adjusting his seat. leaned back clumsily and breathed long 
and heavily, his broad cheekboned face turned on Nikitin, 
gazing with tired, fixed eyes. They lacked their usual prick- 
liness, but there was a sad suspicious interest in them con- 
cerning the reason for this joking comment of Nikitin’s, 
who now seemed to be confessing the crass philosophy of a 
mindless tourist, half-reclining in his seat and concerned 
only with the thought of cold chicken and mineral water. 

“T can see that you are satisfied with the beginning of 
the odyssey, Vadim. Mm. ves. something will come of it.” 

“You know, I’m glad that it's with you I'm flying to the 
Germans,” Nikilin said. 

“The same for me,’ Samsonov mumbled. 
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They had known each other for fifteen or sixteen years. 
During those years their paths had often crossed and fre- 
quently linked. Books by both had come out almost simul- 
taneously. For all their striking dissimilarity of manner— 
the rough emotionality and naked tension of Nikitin and 
the calm, measured prose of Samsonov, which mysteriously 
contradicted their external manifestations—both were con- 
sistently mentioned side by side in the same critical artic- 
les on the post-war generation and although they both un- 
derstood the difference between them, coinciding in no res- 
pect, they were constantly drawn to each other. They were 
of the generation of the war years, united by the same ex- 
perience, and there was also something else, not divined 
over long acquaintance, sometimes concealed by an ironic 
half-joke, even in evening conversations over the telephone 
of approximately this type: “Have you become high and 
mighty, Vadimushka? You don’t call? Are you lying on a 
sofa, smoking and reaping laurels? When do you find time 
to bake your stories, you classic? Have you hired host-wri- 
ters? I’ve read it, oh yes. Your professor isn't bad, the girl 
with narrow little eyes at the river-crossing isn’t bad, 
either, but the general won't do at all, you've made an intel- 
lectual that never existed. Just you wait—lI’ll finish my 
opus and you'll all be shown up as mere babies.” 

‘“T don’t doubt it, Platosha, and I’m waiting for the earth- 
quake.” 

“Just you wait, Nikitin, just wait, you'll have time to 
shed bitter tears over my pages,” Samsonov would laugh 
over the telephone, repeating from memory a brief, muscu- 
lar, splendid phrase, loaded with mood and meaning. “Well, 
are you envious? Tearing your hair? That, my children, is 
what writing is about. I’ve been thinking out the ending 
for three years. Ah, what babies you still are!” 

Samsonov worked exceedingly slowly, a few lines or a 
paragraph a day, squeezing out words with laborious tor- 
ment, filled with doubt, believing and not believing in their 
strength, hating epithets and yet stuffing his sentences 
with them to the limit, but remaining in this unfailingly 
subtle; the endings of pieces, the closing chapters, had es- 
pecial charm. However, when others talked to him of a cer- 
tain over-burdening of style. he stuck by every word, de- 
fending them with the tenacity of a bulldog, turning scar- 
let, blazing with anger and mounting Jong-drawn-out quar- 
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rels wilh publishers’ editors. Some critics feared his unres- 
trained outbursts and the ‘haymakers” he aimed, consider- 
ing him an unacceptable loud-mouth not embarrassed to 
make rough “cavalry raids” on his professional confreres, 
for sometimes, when the occasion presented itself, meeting 
some incautious critic in the corridors of a club, he would 
shout irascibly: 

“Journeymen Socrates, that’s what) you are, domestic 
truth-lovers. Are you chewing sour-sweel axioms over and 
over again as you drink a glass of vodka? Do you like the 
mumbling style of a telegram? Vin not a telegraphist! [I’m 
too circumstantial—and I shall stay that way! I don’t give 
a damn for anything you've been chattering about here— 
in one ear and oul the other! ve got heartburn from your 
fashionable logorrhoea, from your mental menstruation. | 
love and embrace you tenderly. Pm going to the chemist’s 
for castor oil to clean out my stomach!” 

This refusal to submit on Samsonov’s part, irritating to 
many, which had earned him ill-wishers and with them 
some admirers (firmness is respected), did more than any- 
thing to bring Nikitin close to him —there was a military 
core from the past in this. that confidence thal was no ne- 
cessary then. After his first book he had become used to 
the idea that Samsonov read lim jealously, with a special 
partiality, bestowing niggardly praise and blame as if hold- 
ing back from delivering a detinilive judgement, his fattish 
face breaking out in red spots from excitement, his eyes 
behind the lenses of his spectacles becoming moist, sad, 
fevered, At those moments a picture appeared to Nikitin 
of his study, uncomfortable, made dark and gloomy by the 
unwieldy book-cases and the ancient writing desk with ils 
monstrously solid ink-sland, strewn untidily with manu- 
scripts and books, sheets of paper utterly and densely covered 
wilh handwriting, rings visible on them from the cups 
of coffee that he drank endlessly while working —a_ picture 
of the broad divan in the corner and his hands at this desk 
and on that divan where, exhausted, he lay. his forehead 
thrust into a cushion, mumbling something unintelligible 
as he sought a word or a phrase—that was how Nikitin had 
come upon him once, calling in one morning. 

And he had only to imagine Samsonov’s. sufferings in 
face of a clean sheet. of paper, his torment by an elusive 
word, to become conscious of a feeling almost shame—he 
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faced himself to sit at his desk for nine hours at a time, 
but irrespective of the endless corrections he wrote more 
easily, more rapidly and if the process of Samsonov's work 
could be called agonizing hard labour (four hours a day), 
then his work was double hard Jabour in duration, but 
sweet for all that. When the conversation turned to Samso- 
nov's books, therefore, he was excessively mild and = said 
half-jokingly in such cases that he even accepted the le- 
gitimacy of the complicated sentence: perhaps only author- 
ical starlings should be reproached, shameless imitators of 
other people’s sounds, passed off as found truths. Not. wish- 
ing to offend Samsonov, he did not overstep the threshold 
of total candour. 

“To hell with them, the German women and their break- 
fasts,” Nikitin said, opening the blind at the window 
more widely. “Just have a look at the sun, Platon, and touch 
eternity, earthly cares forgotten... Not bad, Um knocking 
off hexameters, it seems I’m winning my bread away from 
the poets?” 

“Tm afraid youwll begin now to bellow arias from operet- 
tas,’ Samsonoy mumbled. “What are you so delighted 
about?” 

“It’s aufumn on the ground, foggy, but here there’s pur- 
ity, blueness, no autumn—that’s what’s wonderful, Pla- 
tosha!”’ 

Beyond the windows the metallic gleam of the lofly sun 
was blinding in cold space. While-sugar hummocks, curling, 
flashed immobile along the edges of sharp-pinnacled sum- 
mits against an endless while plain of clouds frozen below. 
A limitless snowy light filled the air from every direction, 
passing through the cabin of the aircralt with the sun and 
piercing the puffs of cigarette smoke over the backs of the 
reclining seats. 

Samsonov squinted with deliberate indifference at the 
dazzling glass and said: 

“Instead of that, just tell me this... The literary society 
in Hamburg, what sort of a fish is it, what it’s about? 
What’s its line? Draw the curtain, it’s shining right in 
my eyes...’ 

Nikitin half closed the squeaky blind and asked: 

“Just what is bothering you?” 

“T'd like to know into which West German hands we 
are falling. Doesn’t that bother you?” 
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“So far as I know from the letters of a certain Frau 
Herbert, they usually invite progressive world writers to 
meet them. Including writers from Eastern Europe. They've 
had Poles—we're second to be invited. But you know that.” 

“Perhaps. In broad outline. But who is Frau Herbert?” 

“T’ve no idea.’ Nikitin answered and wrote the invisible 
surname “Tlerbert” with his finger on the glass. “Judging 
by the way she writes her name, a_ little old lady in a 
white lace collar, noble, of aristocratic upbringing, in love 
wilh Russian literature— Dostoyevsky, Chekhov, Tolstoy— 
well, here, read her last letter.” 

He took out a note-book and withdrew a letter, folded 
twice, from the middle of it. Samsonov unfolded the shiny 
white paper, densely packed with type-written script, 
twitched his eyebrows and began to read, translate and 
comment aloud: 

‘Dear Mr Nikitin, Esquire!’ (Ah, so you're an esquire. 
Well, that explains everything. How is it that no-one saw 
through you before, when Dad was still around, how is it 
that no-one unmasked you?) ‘The literary club of Ham- 
burg holds round tables (how fashionable these round tables 
have become, not at just any table, you see, bul at around 
one. In my ignorance I thought that meant without sharp 
corners) ... with writers from the countries of Europe to 
exchange opinions on contemporary cultural climate and 
hold discussions on the subject “The Writer and Contem- 
porary Civilization” in a friendly atmosphere irrespective 
of the country from which the writer comes—within the 
system of Western capitalism or of Eastern communism. 
Your three novels. Mr Nikitin, have been translated in 
West Germany by Weber Publishers. you have been writ- 
ten about in the magazines Stern and Der Spiegel as a ris- 
ing star in the East and your last novel The Road Back 
is also enjoying great success here...’ (Just look what's 
happening, you've become the darling of the Western pub- 
lic. You’ve conquered the West, swept everyone from their 
feet with your Road... and you're still sitting with a mod- 
est look, like an ordinary mortal!)” 

“Prattle on as much as you like, but don’t forget it’s 
me they're writing about.” 

“*)..among intellectuals and the young and it is a source 
of pleasure to me to tell you that every copy has been 
sold out in my book shops in two weeks...’ (Oho! Get 
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your suitcases ready for the royalties. Even a bad sheep 
gives a bit of wool... Raze capitalism to the ground, let 
them wander the earth with outstretched hand.)” 

“Go on, go on.” 

“Doctor Kuntz, the well-known professor of literature 
and critic of Rotwohl Publishers, has defined your talent 
as tragic and has written that you have two fathers— Dos- 
loyevsky and Tolstoy. However, I think that you are much 
closer to Chekhov, although the end of your last story was 
very sombre and you cast such a dark shadow on the heart! 
You destroyed your heroes so pitilessly at the beginning 
of the war that one’s eyes fill with tears and one is visited 
for a long time by grief. This is so sad.’ (There's a frau 
for you, giving it to you hot and strong like some fearless 
critic. So you're a pessimist, a bard of the sad side!).” 

“As you see.” 

“*..Forgive me, Mr Nikitin, for a very bold observa- 
tion on my part, but it was, after all, expressed in a_ per- 
sonal letter and if it has offended you in any way, pay no 
attention. A writer should listen to no-one but himself...’ 
(Oh, this turns out to be a cunning lady, she’s slipped in 
the idea of the writer’s independence! She’s already started 
the debate and so—just watch out.)” 

“Go on.” 

“The literary club wants you to visit us and has sent you 
an invitation for August 20, but has still to receive a re- 
ply. | should be very grateful if you could tell us how soon 
you could come to Hamburg. If you could visit our city 
between November 10 and 20, we should do everything 
to make your stay a pleasant one. If you do not speak 
German, we shall be glad to receive you and your inter- 
preter. Please accept respectful and grateful greetings from 
Mr Weber, your publisher. With very best wishes and keen 
expectation, Emma Herbert, member of the Literary Club. 
P.S. Please inform me of your flight number before you 
leave and I shall meet you at Hamburg airport. I hope 
that I shall recognise you from the photograph in your 
book, provided, of course, that you have not greatly chan- 
ged.’ ”’ 

“Cur-ious and int-er-esting,” Samsonov said, handing the 
letter back to Nikitin. Breathing in through his nose, he 
raised his sad, immobile eyes to the cabin ceiling. ‘They 
will be glad to receive an interpreter. As an incognito from 
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the Foreign Commission. Splendid! I am an_ interpreter. 
Doubly splendid! I abandoned my own novel at page 120, 
I’m flying to Hamburg, I’m suffering because of you like 
a blithering idiot! For what benefit? There isn’t enough 
cognac in the world to pay me off. Well, then! But why 
do you need me as an interpreter? You can lesen und 
sprechen deutsch yourself! Did you propose me as a retinue, 
eh?” 

“By comparison with your knowledge of German mine is 
just weeping and tearing of hair,’ Nikitin replied. ‘I want- 
ed you in particular to come with me, Platon. And not as 
an interpreter. That was just for the Foreign Commission. 
Things will be twice as easy for us in every sense.”’ 

Samsonov removed his spectacles and, rubbing his eyes 
with his fists and yawning noisily, said in an off-key voice 
through his yawns: 

‘T’m sorry for you, Mr Nikitin, there’s something suspi- 
cious in how lavishly people have started petting you in 
the West. Take care your head isn’t turned. Don’t get a 
swelled head, don’t jump out of your socks. I’m _ talking 
about the letter and so on... I’m afraid the cinema will 
corrupt you, easy money and Western admirers of all kinds 
like Mrs Herbert. Soar like an angel, don’t crash like a de- 
vil.” 

He yawned again, his mouth gaping wide like a fish’s, 
so that he emitted a drawn-out wail ‘“aha-ha-ha-a’’. Nikitin 
laughed and said: 

“T shall try to follow your instructions, Platosha. You're 
yawning absolutely marvellously. Surely you're not think- 
ing of sleeping?” 

“Well, now, star of the East, you get to the bottom of 
everything, work it out, think, conceive of how to live in 
the future and I shall schlafen, schlafen five minutes...” 

Samsonov folded his arms on his chest and _ half-closed 
his eyes. He breathed deeply through his nose, his face 
becoming aloof, with a look of martyred anger such as ap- 
pears al moments of relaxation on the faces of those over- 
burdened with cares. He was dozing or wanted to doze after 
the weariness of futile bustling, of waiting at the airport 
and of long conversations and his rather fat hands, folded 
on his chest, and his altitude expressed the calm dignity 
of a man who knew his worth. 

“Who could he be taken for now?” Nikitin thought, his 
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spirits rising as he imagined a stranger’s view of Samso- 
nov. ‘A well-to-do paterfamilias. Prosperous, charming in 
his plumpness, his affairs going well. Worried about some- 
thing, although as solid as a rock. What else? Sensible, punc- 
tilious, a lover of order in his own house. Portrait of 
someone who does not doubt the verities. Literary remini- 
scences. But why have I begun to think about this? Well, 
because it’s splendid—I’ll be easier in my mind with him...” 


Chapter Two 


The vibration and the weightless plunging of the air- 
craft’s floor could still be felt, the ringing roar of the en- 
gines when landing still sounded in their blocked ears, so 
that when they entered the glass building of Hamburg 
airport, together with a group of passengers, through pneu- 
matic doors, the female voice calling reached them indis- 
tinctly: 

“Mr Nikitin?” 

A woman of about forty, quite tall, in a dark suit, with 
locks of pure, neat grey in her chestnut hair, smiling at 
them from a distance, immediately moved swiftly forwards 
from out of the crowd waiting by the doors of the first hall, 
and Nikitin, also smiling, put down his briefcase, heavy 
with four bottles of brandy, and said in slightly shaky 
German: 

‘Frau Herbert! I’m not mistaken, I think. Hallol Yes, 
I am Nikitin. And this is my friend, the writer Samsonov. 
(Samsonov, excessively proper, nodded stiffly at Frau Herb- 
ert.) So you recognised me after all? From my photograph? 
Surely not?” 

‘Yes, yes, Mr Nikitin. I’m very glad that you have come! 
We have been waiting so long for your arrival! We had 
already lost all hope...” 

She returned his handshake unexpectedly firmly and 
looked him in the face and in her young, excited and joyful 
eyes, which did not match her grey hair, flashed an expres- 
sion, suppressed by the smile, that resembled fear and con- 
fusion. 

“Yes, yes, Mr Nikitin...” she repeated. ‘‘Let us go to 
the car. It isn’t far away. No, first we shall collect your 
luggage. How do you feel after the flight?” 
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“Tolerably well,’ Nikitin replied. ‘Thank you. [ think 
were both alive.” 

And when, after collecting their belongings from the 
baggage hall, they came out of the airport building and 
Frau Herbert, the smile fixed on her lips, led them without 
delay to the car park, Nikitin noticed how she began with 
excessive haste to tug nervously at her bag while still mov- 
ing, unfastening it in order, apparently, to retrieve her ig- 
nition key. 

“Gentlemen, just one minute... Now we shall go to the 
hotel. Please put your cases in the boot. If you don’t object, 
Mr Nikitin, please sit beside me. It will be easier to talk.” 

Mrs Ilerbert’s car, a new cherry-brown Mercedes, its paint 
gleaming damply all over, was comfortable and commodious 
—the enormous boot swallowed the two suitcases and in- 
side, seated beside Frau Tlerbert, Nikitin distinctly sensed 
the heady smell of unventilaled scent, diluted by the slight- 
ly bitter chemistry of plastic upholstery, the smells of an 
alien life, alien things, always perceived by him more keen- 
ly far from home. “Here I am abroad again,’ he thought 
wearily. 

“A cigarette?” Frau Herbert asked. “Mr Nikitin? Mr 
Samsonov?”’ 

“Thank you, but I half smoked myself to death in the 
airplane. Vll wait.” 

‘Me, too,” Samsonov replied. “I shall abstain.” 

Again in a hurry, she jerked at the fastenings, opened her 
bag in her lap, immediately extracted a pack of cigarettes 
and a lighter, lit a cigarette greedily and expelled the smoke, 
which pushed against the windscreen. Then she began 
to pull on her gloves, which were tight and of fine, squeaky 
leather. 

“Do forgive me, just a moment...’ 
your first visit to Hamburg, Mr Nikitin?” 

‘Did you ask whether this was my first visit? Yes. Please 
speak slowly, Frau Ilerbert, otherwise I shall not under- 
stand you from lack of practice.” 

She frowned guiltily. The glove on her left hand, tight 
and narrow, like a snake, was only partly drawn on and 
stubbornly resisted her efforts. She tore it from her fingers, 
crumpled it, tossed it on the seat in the direction of her 
bag and asked very slowly, as she turned the car on to the 
wet cobbles of the road: 
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she said. “Is this 
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“But previously at least ... have you ever been to Ger- 
many? Mr Nikitin?” 

“During the war. In 1945, Frau Herbert.” 

‘In Berlin?” 

‘No, in three cities. Berlin, Potsdam and Koenigsdorf. 
Koenigsdorf, though, is a little holiday town, you may not 
know it,” Nikitin said. 

“Oh, good heavens, you have been to Germany!” She 
spoke with her lips only and drawing insatiably on her cig- 
arette she asked, separating every word: “‘Tell me, Mr Ni- 
kitin, surely we don’t still remember the war?” 

‘Alas, Frau Herbert.” 

He answered her at the same reduced speed, paying care- 
ful attention to the sound of German speech, to the senten- 
ces which she drew out just as in a home lesson, and as 
he replied he looked with some curiosity from side to side 
at the gloomy grey, November cily, drizzling, damp through 
aud through, swollen with dampness, squashed down by 
the laden, ashy-grey sky over the roofs. He looked at the 
early lights in shop-windows, at the unceasing movement 
of umbrellas along the pavements, at the accumulations of 
umbrellas by traffic lights at pedestrian crossings. 

He looked at the washed grass of the painstakingly clip- 
ped lawns, which were green in a way that was not yet 
autumn-like; sea-gulls with ruffled feathers walked across 
them. His subconscious sought from habit to retain that 
dampness of the nearby sea, the gloominess of the autumn 
streets, the identically wet crepe umbrellas slipping past 
shop-windows in the hazy rain, the mechanical] winking 
of traffic lights at intersections, abruptly halting or releas- 
ing the pent-up crowd of cars into the canyon of the 
streets. Involuntary committing to memory, the selfish work 
of the subconscious were second nature to Nikitin, although 
he well knew that, unfortunately, much would also be for- 
gotten later; only details eroded by time or the first smells 
would remain, like the smell of synthetics and perfume in 
the car, or that rapid gesture with which Frau Herbert had 
torn off a tight glove after she had tried and failed for 
want of patience to draw it fully on or the avidity with 
which she had lit a cigarette from a tiny gilt lighter trembl- 
ing in her hand. 

He looked questioningly at her. She knocked the ash 
from her cigarette with a nervous gesture into the opened 
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ashtray, her gaze resting inattentively on the watery dust 
settling in small puddles on the bonnet, and Nikitin, at 
once sensing the dankness of the Hamburg streets, the tap- 
ping of raindrops on umbrellas and the smell of plastic 
raincoats in the warmth of the shops where neon lights 
already burned palely, said in Russian: 

‘Like an autumn day on the Nevsky. Eh, Platon?”’ 

‘‘Beef jelly,” Samsonov responded, shifting about on the 
rear seat. ‘‘The charms of Hamburg. All we needed was rain. 
You know, for some time | haven’t been able to regard 
this damned dampness with the equanimity of a duck. I’m 
afraid I'll start groaning with lumbago.” 

“Do forgive us for this Russian interlude,” Nikitin said, 
turning to Mrs Herbert, and snapped his fingers as he groped 
for a phrase: ‘“‘We were saying that old soldiers dislike 
autumn. Because in autumn wounds begin to ache. It’s a 
sad time...” he added half-joking. ‘Do you understand 
what I mean?” 

It seemed that she did, even that she had grasped rather 
more than he had put into his words. She gazed fixedly, 
her brows, etched darkly by comparison with her white 
locks, twitching to form soft lines, and said in a voice 
that broke off as she inhaled smoke: 

“No doubt we all suffer at the sad age of autumn, Mr 
Nikitin, when summer has gone. But after autumn winter 
comes. And that’s even worse. In winter everyone is so 
cold... Even in your country, in Russia. After all, a per- 
son’s age knows no national frontiers.” 

‘You're probably right,’ Nikitin said with a grin. ‘‘No 
Russian felt boots would help you here.” 

Windscreen wipers waved across the glass with a mono- 
tonous rubbing sound, evenly sweeping away the fine, al- 
most invisible dust of the tedious rain; the unbroken metal- 
lic stream of cars, impatiently throwing off scraps of petrol 
fog on to the inky asphalt, which was plastered with leaves, 
drew past the steamy windows to right and left with a 
damp rustle, overtook them and rushed past, engines dron- 
ing; and all the time the soaked umbrellas massed, gleamed, 
slippery, crowded together and hurried over crossings 
at the intersections. These November Hamburg streets, cov- 
ered with rainy shadows, premature lights showing in shops 
and bars, suddenly seemed to Nikitin to be a chilly damp- 
ness, utterly dank and dreary, enfolding the car—and he 
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wanted to reach the hotel quickly, the warm hotel room, 
comfortable in its cleanliness, its quiet, its fresh bed-linen, 
he wanted to change and shave, as usual in a new place, 
and then to go to the restaurant, to sit over a cup of hot, 
fragrant coffee and there to ask Frau Herbert in detail 
about the programme associaled with their visit. But when 
she pronounced the word ‘‘Russia” he imagined, as he often 
did abroad, somewhere very far away in the modest gleam 
of the Moscow street-lights, the side-streets of the Arbat, 
left behind by him over immeasurable space, which separat- 
ed him for a certain period from cares, obligations, the day- 
to-day work at his desk, to which he would return, already 
tormented by pangs of conscience, already longing intoler- 
ably for his home, his study, the sheet of paper, ready, 
alluring and terrible in its expectant, chasle mystery—and, 
imagining in a flash the sweetness of his return and trying 
to re-attune himself to the wave olf conversation, he said, 
meticulously observing grammatical construction: 

“If one is to talk about my generation, Frau Herbert, 
then we were young, ebullient and especially cheerful in 
the spring of 1945. The war was over. Everything was be- 
ginning. And we were a whisker over twenty. Now that was 
splendid. For some reason | began to think about that, 
Frau Herbert.” 

‘Just a lad,’ Samsonov’s voice rumbled. “I was already 
past twenly-four by then. What a child you were. Tell me: 
did you carry diapers with you on the gun-limber?”’ 

“More than that, granddad, we dried the diapers on the 
gun barrels alter each battle... Excuse me, Frau Herbert, 
my friend and | were exchanging pleasantries again in 
Russian. Soldierly pleasantries.” 

She was silent, releasing a suweam of smoke at the wind- 
screen, 

“But ... one may hope that even now you won't be 
miserable, Mr Nikitin,” Frau Herbert said cautiously. “You 
are fortunale, healthy, | think. You have an even, good 
disposition...” 

Nikilin did not entirely grasp the shade of meaning imp- 
lied in the last sentence and snapped his fingers as he ap- 
pealed to Samsonov. for help. 

“Platon, do me a favour, translate the last sentence into 
the language of our native aspen trees. | always have a 
good ... and what disposition?” 
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“Even disposition, fortunate Mr Nikitin,” Samsonov trans- 
lated in more precise fashion and emitted a prolonged sound 
through his nose. ‘““M-m... I should add that you produce 
the impression of a frivolous person, bear that in mind for 
future reference. If I babble vulgar nonsense from ill tem- 
per it doesn’t matter a damn, but you don’t have that lati- 
tude. Bear the stamp of happy respectability, of being a 
classic. There!”’ 

“Thanks, you've made it quite clear. Now be so kind as 
to translate my reply, | might get things mixed up, it’s a 
complicated turn of phrase, damn it,” Nikitin said half-se- 
riously. “Excuse my language, Mrs Herbert. But I think 
thal only self-satisfied idiots can be impenetrably happy 
every second of the day at my age. Now, an even disposi- 
tion saves a person from a good deal. Including himself. 
True, it doesn’t always work.” 

“Mr Nikitin, I didn’t mean...” 

Her blue eyes widened and ran, surprised, over his face 
and without finishing the sentence she began hurriedly to 
speak of something else. 

“We shall socn be there, gentlemen. You shall be staying 
at the ancient and comfortable Hotel Regina, which you are 
sure to like. It’s round the corner.”’ 

She stopped the car before the glass entrance of the 
hotel in a narrow, tree-lined street, comparatively removed 
from the constant rustling noise, from the roaring stream 
of traffic moving all the time through the city. Taking 
their suitcases from the boot, they entered the spacious, 
deserted lobby, spread with carpets and especially quiet, 
where even the beat of the rain fleeting over the asphalt 
could not be heard. Everything was redolent of the domes- 
lic smells of old furniture and of settled calm and a man, 
also filled with domestic calm, his every gesture measured, 
came to meet them from behind the desk (“Guten Ta-ag’”), 
his well-fed, polite face expressing a solicitous greeting. 
He whispered something in the affirmative to Frau Herb- 
ert, invited Nikitin and Samsonov to the desk with a polite 
hod and requested their passports. After the brief formalities 
of registration had been completed he respectfully withdrew 
their room-keys, to which small wooden pear-shaped tags 
were attached, from round pigeon-holes, seized their suit- 
cases and walked to the lift at the rear of the lobby, his 
reflection appearing on the mirror-covered wall. 
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‘Many thanks. You have taken splendid care of us, Frau 
Herbert,” Nikitin said. ““And now?” 

“Shall I speak slowly, Mr Nikitin?”’ 

“Yes, for the time being, I still have to become ac- 
customed. Otherwise we shall be plaguing Mr Samsonov for 
translations.” 

She smiled. 

‘“T think you must be tired after your flight and need 
to rest. However, I shall be very glad to welcome you to 
my home this evening. I shall call for you at seven o'clock. 
Now ... have a look at your rooms, please, if you wish, 
change and come down in about ten minutes. I shall wait 
for you in the restaurant. Allow me to have a brief drink 
with you. How do you say? Na vashe zdorov-vye?” she 
added, drawing out the Russian words and snapping her 
fingers with some embarrassment, as Nikitin had done when 
searching for German words. “Is that how you say it in 
Russian? Or have I made an awful mistake?” 

“You have a splendid accent, Frau Herbert. We shall 
come down in ten minutes.” 

They ascended to the fifth floor in the express lift and 
emerged into a long corridor suffused with warmth, the 
floor of which was covered by a green, fluffy, synthetic 
carpet. They soon found their rooms, which were side by 
side, the doors courteously half-opened, the keys in the 
locks, the suitcases carried in. 

Nikitin’s room was in autumnal shadow and drops of 
rain scratched softly, insinuatingly against the window. 
Nikitin took off his raincoat, found the switch, turned on 
the light—and immediately two snow-white folded sets of 
bed-linen flashed captivatingly with freshness and clean- 
liness on the broad double bed, pillows which seemed sooth- 
ingly soft even to look at stood out in their sterile white- 
ness, tempting with thoughts of peace under the coquettish 
shades, resembling skirls, at the head of the bed; a large 
linen cupboard, a writing table on thin legs with pigeon- 
holes and a radio and a magazine table overshadowed by 
the pink dome of a standard lamp gleamed with polished 
wood. 

“Everything pedantically neat and tidy in the German 
style,” Nikitin thought, unknotting his tie, and went into 
the bathroom, which was faintly scented by the air-fresh- 
ener, brilliantly flooded with fluorescent light by rectangular 
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ceiling fixtures and glittering hygienically with mirrors, 
tiles and nickel-plated hangers, on which ironed hand and 
bath towels hung, pleasingly while, over Lhe irreproachable 
blueness of the wash-basin, sealed with a ribbon of paper 
inscribed ‘“‘sterile’; then he went into the room again, col- 
lapsed into an armchair that blissfully received him in its 
depths and stuck out his legs, enjoying the peace and 
comfort. 

“Well, from now on the hotel and restaurant life begins, 
interspersed with discussions, receptions, aperitifs and con- 
versalions,’ he thought. “And ten days, my dear Vadim 
Nikolaevich, will seem like an eternity to you, in spite of 
the foreign apartments and the joyous reception given us 
by a certain rather ambiguous Frau Herbert. You'll be as 
tired as a devil in hell. Well, since we are here, let life 
go on at its own pace, no need to hurry it, speed it up...” 

At that moment he did not want to think about what he 
had left behind, far away, over thousands of kilometres of 
rainy space, he did not want to think about his home, be- 
cause he knew that in a week madness would begin —inerad- 
icable longing for his study, his wife, for the pre-winter 
November chill of the air in Moscow. 

“Everything's fine so far,’ Nikitin thought and energe- 
tically took from his suitcase a tie he had bought in Paris 
and a fresh shirl, also from Paris. Already feeling pleasure 
at changing his clothes and sensing the beginning of a new, 
festive life, he heard a knock at the door and Samsonov’s 
ruinble: 

‘Are you ready? Don't forget that a lady’s waiting for 
us, Classic.” 

“Come in, would you like a companionable glass? In 
honour of our arrival?” Nikitin said, inserting cuff-links, 
and indicated his brief-case with a glance. ‘While I busy 
myself with the exterior man, as you can see, extract, un- 
cork and pour some fifty grammes into glasses.” 

“Just look, you have a radio and | have a transistor set, 
a miserable little thing; our rooms are side by side, but 
the class inequality is obvious,’ Samsonov rumbled, cast- 
ing a sceptical eye around the room. With the aid of his 
teeth and the door key he opened a bottle retrieved from 
Nikitin’s stock and poured out cognac, jingling the glasses 
on the table. “Well, here’s to a soft landing on the soil of 
Ilamburg. I can report to you that you have enchanted Frau 
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Herbert. Have you noticed how she looks at you?” He snif- 
fed the cognac. ““Ah, what a bouquet!” 

Nikitin put on a soothingly cool linen shirt, donned a 
jacket and with the same feeling of pleasure at cleanliness 
re-acquired and the same sense of freedom from care picked 
up his tumbler, the cognac gleaming brown through thie 
glass, clinked glasses with Samsonov without sitling down, 
drank down the strong, aromatic liquid which poured a 
cheerful warmth into his chest, grunted and said: 

‘That was good, splendid! As for your powers of obser- 
vation, Platosha, they are worthy of Sherlock FElolmes.” 

‘‘Here—to go with the cognac.” Samsonov extracted two 
sweets from his pocket and proffered one, as a_ present, 
to Nikitin. “Have a nibble. I collected a store on the plane. 
And then let’s go downstairs, to Frau Herbert.” 

Sucking the sweets, they descended in the lift to the 
lobby. Among the carpets that absorbed their steps, amid 
the mirrors and the half-dark, illuminated from above by 
frosted panels, they noled the affable nod from behind the 
desk by the porter they had met, responded with an amiable 
“danke” to him and went into the restaurant, which was 
strangely empty and dim, the wall-brackels burning dimly, 
a watery murk behind the enormous windows with rain 
drops clinging to the glass. 

Mrs Herbert, smoothly combed, tidiness restored, lips 
painted, entirely neat in her dark suit, sat at a small table 
by a window, her legs crossed; she broke off from reading 
the menu anid greeted them smilingly. 

“Gentlemen, we must decide what we shall eat and 
drink.” 

‘Something light. A little lean ham, cheese, coffee, some- 
thing like breakfast,” Nikitin replied and put his cigaret- 
tes on the tablecloth. ‘Try a Soviet one,’ he suggested to 
Frau Herbert. “They're rather strong, but not bad.” 

She extracted a cigarette from the pack with neatly var- 
nished nails and tried to read the name, but failed and 
laughed. 

“Oh, Russian cigarettes! I don’t like mild cigarettes, so, 
please, try these.”” And she pushed some German cigarettes 
towards him. “But the main thing is, what shall we drink? 
Cognac? Whisky? German vodka or Russian?” 

‘Russian vodka should be drunk in Moscow,” Samsonov 
replied in a tone of assumed thoughtfulness. “In Germany, 
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we must suppose, German vodka should be drunk. I haven't 
made a mistake, have I, Mr Nikitin?” 

“Tf you have, then you are brilliantly in error,” Nikitin 
said in Russian and boldly switched to German, “A little 
of your vodka, Frau Herbert. I’ve quite forgotten the taste 
of Schnapps since the war.” 

“Oh, nol Its different now, so many years have passed 
since the war, everything has changed,” Mrs Herbert object- 
ed, her eyes guilty on Nikitin, and she immediately turned 
to the dim room: “Herr Ober!” 

The head-waiter, who had been silently busying himself 
setling a table nearby, approached with soft tread, assum- 
ing the same manner of self-respecting deference that had 
recently been on the face of the senior porter, and inclined 
his bald lead, which was cncircled by grey hair question- 
ingly towards Frau Herbert; his starched breast and black 
bow-tie emphasized the manufactured high tone of a res- 
pectable restaurant, his white, well-cared-for hand repeat- 
ed in synchronisation every word of Frau Herbert's, an 
automatic pencil slid over a tiny note-pad. Then another 
noble inclination of the head and he withdrew impercep- 
tibly into the even half-darkness of the restaurant, unpo- 
pulated at this non-dinner hour, with the same noiseless 
tread. 

“Mr Nikitin, your Hamburg publisher, about whom I 
wrote to you in my letter, hopes to meet you today at my 
home,’ Mrs Herbert began and placed her bag on her 
knees. “He asked me to convey to you in advance his 
gratitude and ... your fee for your last book. Three and 
a half thousand marks. No doubt he could have paid much 
more, But unfortunately, there is no authorial convention 
between our countries. Mr Weber is rich and not one of 
those who part easily with money.” She smiled embarras- 
sedly and handed Nikitin quite a thick envelope adorned 
with the gothic-lettered name Weber-Verlag. After this she 
took from her bag another two envelopes, thinner ones, 
and concluded: “And here is pocket money from our Liter- 
ary Club, 850 marks to you, Mr Nikitin, and 850 marks 
to you, Mr Samsonov.” 

“Thank you and my _ publisher,’ Nikitin said. “From 
rags to riches. That's soothing.” 

“Millionaire, Rockefeller, you'll take home from Ham- 
burg a Mercedes wrapped in cellophane.”’ Samsonov trans- 
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ferred the money into a capacious wallet, thought for a 
moment and fastened his spectacles on Frau Terbert. 
‘Tell me now, how did my esteemed colleague’s last. book 
sell out—that is, how was it bought out?” 

“It was advertised and the book sold out as a novel 
about the Soviet intelligentsia during the years of de-Stal- 
inisation. Mr Weber knows how to arouse interest in an 
East European writer very well and he knows how. to 
make money,” Frau Herbert replied while observing Nik- 
itin, who had carelessly thrust the envelopes into his 
inside pockets. Suddenly she asked with perplexed hesita- 
tion: “Don’t you ever count money? Isn't counting done in 
Russia?” 

“It is done and I do count,” Nikitin said, “But I think 
that German punctiliousness enjoys a world-wide reputa- 
tion.” 

“Oh, that’s gradually disappearing, Mr Nikitin.” 

“Even in Germany?” 

‘No doubt people in Russia don’t knuw the new Germ- 
any well.” 

The feeling of tiredness he had experienced in the car on 
the way from the airport had gone now. After the glass 
of cognac in his room he had the sensation of being under 
way, without an exercise of will. without tension, because 
everything was going splendidly, perhaps better than he had 
expected: both the arrival and the hotel and this money out 
of the blue sent by the publisher and the money from the 
Literary Club, which had freed him and Samsonov from the 
humiliating necessity of constantly calculating their every- 
day expenses. Moreover, he now understood Frau Herbert's 
manner of speaking betler, the considerate slowness of her 
intonation, and felt more confident in coping with German 
sentences. The blissful sensation of a foreign holiday, of a 
well-earned break had appeared and lie was not tormented 
by the corrosive pangs of conscience, as happened at home 
on barren days, when the right words did not come on the 
scribbled sheet of paper. 

In the meantime the waiter had guickly and_ skilfully 
placed on the table tiny glasses one-third filled with vodka, 
silver coffee-pots with orientally curved spouts, which spread 
the bitterish aroma of coffee, small porcelain milk jugs with 
hot milk, fresh white rolls in a basket spread with a serviet- 
te, thin slices of black bread and cubes of butter in a dish, 
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frozen in a refrigerator and covered with beads of moisture. 

And all of this: the icy, odourless vodka (“Your health, 
Mrs Herbert’), the crisp rolls spread with butter, the ham 
on sweet-and-spicy black bread, the aromatic Turkish coffee 
and the strong-smelling slices of cheese seemed to Nikitin 
extremely tasty; and he was almost enjoying his unreflect- 
ing physical lightness, this late lunch and the quietness of 
the empty restaurant and the ceaseless November drizzle 
on the Hamburg strect outside the windows. 


Chapter Three 


‘Hamburg was taken by the British, I think? It’s odd, 
though—there are no ruins anywhere.” 

“They didn’t take it, Platon, they entered it in 1945. 
They bombed a few districls in advance and then entered 
cheerfully and easily. After bombing the city they occupied 
it, although they didn’t meet serious resistance here. The 
Germans, of course, have rebuilt the districts that were 
destroyed.” 

The rain had not ceased, drearily sowing a dusty spray 
over Hamburg; a grey murk hung in the air. The slippery 
pavement gleamed greasily and iron herds of vehicles, lac- 
quered by the rain, rushed past, rustling, reflected in the 
asphalt; the silhouettes of walking figures flared up, alter- 
nately red and green, on the indicators of traffic lights, 
magically controlling the hordes of wet umbrellas and rain- 
coats at the boundaries of pedestrian crossings; the curved 
“U's over steps leading down to underground stations cast 
a pallid neon light; the grass on the avenues was a wan 
green, rye-coloured leaves lay soaked in puddled and sea- 
gulls wandered over the yellow islands of leaves on the lawns, 
feathers ruffled, cold; there was a smell of late autumn and 
it was slushy and dank; the nearby sea breathed a damp 
heaviness. 

“Tt’s amazing,’ Nikitin said softly, letting his eyes rove 
over the calm, unremarkable faces of the passers-by. ‘““You 
and I are going about German soil, from where it all began, 
and you really can’t believe that, for example, that respect- 
able old boy’—he glanced at an elderly, tired man in a 
check raincoat, indifferently smoking a thin, cheap cigar 
by the door of a bar—“‘that old fellow there yelled ‘heil’ 
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at the top of his voice and shot at you or me at Stalin- 
grad... Or him?” He shifted his eyes again to a small, 
benign German with a prominent belly protruding under 
his overcoat, who had come out of a shop and was holding 
an umbrella above his head with one hand while unlocking 
the door of a mud-spattered Volkswagen near the edge of 
the pavement with the other. “Is it likely? A paterfamilias, 
a lover of beer, a teller of funny stories, a man who takes 
his children on his knees of an evening. Goodness personi- 
fied. Could he shoot? Serve as a member of a firing-squad? 
Hang someone? There it is, Platon, there’s the conun- 
drum.” 

‘Who, then, ultimately, did shout ‘heil’ and — shoot?” 
Samsonov growled. “It turns out that they are all good, 
kind, splendid people. Who did shoot, then?” 

“Not, ‘who’, most likely, but ‘what for’ and ‘to what 
end’—that’s the essence of it.” 

‘Faces are hardly likely to explain anything, Vadim. 
On the contrary, they confuse things.” 

‘We shall see, we shall see...” 

By the solid, stone, smoke-blackened railway station, 
high up on which a bluish letter “S” was lit up, the enor- 
mous halls in its bowels illuminated like shops, Nikitin 
lingered before a news-stand, scrutinizing for a long time 
the brightly-coloured book jackets in the display-window, 
which was festooned with a variegaled assortment of illus- 
trated magazines, and reading the titles aloud one after the 
other: 

“Candy. A novel about a young girl. Murder in Madrid. 
I see. What’s in fashion among them, then? Correct me, 
Platon, if I don’t translate correctly. franz Kafka reduced. 
Do you see? From 26 marks to 17. How is that to be ex- 
plained? Not long ago he was the idol of the West. Let's go 
on—there’s a new title in the corner. Pétain’s Letters to 
his Wife from Prison. Well, that’s interesting. What did 
that fellow write to her? Tropic of Cancer by Henry Miller. 
An erotic novel. I see. And what's this? World War /1. 
Now that’s interesting. That’s a book I shall certainly have 
to get before I go.” 

‘Look in the right corner, at the red binding,’ Samsonov 
said, resting his spectacles against the glass of the show- 
window. Mao’s quotations. Ho-ho! And beside it—J/s Hitler 
Dead? 1 wonder who would buy that?” 
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“Youll have to ask Frau Herbert about that. We should 
buy /s HTitler Dead?, too.” 

“Are you sure? What about the customs? A random in- 
spection? ‘Have you any foreign books?’ And then another 
form-filling to last you the next ten years.” 

“We'll manage. These books are bought for personal con- 
sumption, not for public libraries. Everything must be 
known, absolutely everything.” 

‘What must be known? What isn’t clear? I can explain 
who did the shooting. Everyone, Vadim, everyone now over 
forty-two. What they used to write about Hitler in our 
papers—-‘madman’, ‘frenzied corporal’, ‘paralytic-—wasn't a 
precise explanation. He was a diabolical personality, who 
possessed the power of inspiration. When he spoke in pub- 
lic Germans, particularly women, wept with rapture. Did 
you know that?” 

“Yes, it’s clear enough, but not completely clear. There 
are details, Platon, essential details that are vague. Who 
are they now, these West Germans? What are they? Are 
they the same people? I still can’t forget the ‘Befehl’ (‘or- 
der’) about the three soldierly virtues: ‘Believe in the Fiihrer, 
obey, fight.” All right. we shall see. Of course, we shall 
not go to any museums. Museums obscure everything hor- 
ribly. We shall make one exception. We shall have a look 
at the monument to the fallen and at the port. The main 
thing is faces, faces in the streets and eyes. Right?” 

“Agreed.” 

“Then—ein moment while we find out precisely where 
the monument is.” 

Nikitin unbuttoned his crackling raincoat, took from a 
side pocket a map of the city obtained at the hotel, looked 
at the network of streets, which was immediately spattered 
with tiny drops of rain on the shiny paper, and said, cover- 
ing up the map: 

“It’s rather far from here. But let’s trudge off on foot. 
shall we? Agreed? I want to let my eyes wander over the 
streets. Can you hold out?” 

Just as initial bias for or against an unknown person 
defines to a greater or lesser degree his external appear- 
ance, so the first sensation of an unknown city (and not just 
abroad) subjected Nikilin to the trusting force of impelling 
curiosity and he was attracted by the chaotic character of 
the living crowd, the way it seethed on the pavements, the 
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crowded underground trains and tramcars, bars packed to 
bursting, small, noisy, smoky taverns, shopping streets 
where strange faces, scraps of sentences, a glance, a laugh, 
the movement of someone’s hand appeared, were glimpsed 
for a moment, frowned, smiled, came as if from eternity 
and immediately disappeared for ever atl every moment. 

And this always struck a spark of excitement and seemed, 
in destroying something of his own, something personal, 
to unite him with all these people seen for the first time, 
while at the same time the unplumbed secrecy of their 
lives, into which he wanted to penetrate and could not. 
separated him, dissatisfied, from them. Perhaps because of 
this he loved to look through windows, tormented by un- 
slaked speculation over the unrevealed. A curtain left un- 
drawn through oversight, the shadow of a woman combing 
her hair before a mirror at the far end of a room (‘is she 
alone, who is with her, who is she?”), dark courtyards 
filled with nocturnal quiet, shabby front entrances, dark 
landings, the echoing rumble of distant foot-steps, the bang 
of a door on an upper storey, municipal telephone booths 
scratched all over with telephone numbers and names, a 
packet of cigarettes left on the seat of an empty car or an 
unfolded magazine forgotten on a street bench aroused in 
him that feeling of scorching contact with a mysterious 
human life he had experienced once while still a child 
when, by chance, he found on the street a purse someone 
had lost, brand-new, made of burgundy-coloured leather, 
gleaming with a gilded catch. He hid this purse with an 
agonizing sensation of incomprehensible guilt in a back- 
yard pigeon loft behind birch-wood logs. And from time 
to time, sitting in shafts of sunlight coming through the 
cracks, in the stifling smell of feathers and dry droppings, 
he spent hours examining trifles that belonged to someone 
else—a tiny pen-knife, three-rubles note neatly folded, a 
tube of red lipstick sweetish to the taste, worn down on 
one side by someone’s lips—and he imagined these things 
in someone's hands, experiencing a hidden excitement as he 
imagined the face, figure, voice of an unknown woman. 
He saw her young and sad, just as elegantly beautiful as 
the mother-of-pear] knife, lonely in her room, where a win- 
dow looked out on a fiery-red brick wall, warmed in the 
mornings by the early sun. But this woman he imagined 
was not like any of the women in their house or in the 
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whole district of Zamoskvorechye, her face, figure, walk 
had no distinguishing features, she was only beautiful, si- 
lent, sad, surrounded by the half-shadow of a cool, com- 
fortable little room, in which there had to be an old chest- 
of-drawers and a mirror. And then he imagined stealing 
up to the open window of the stranger on a summer morn- 
ing and throwing this small purse; the rescued knife, the 
lip-stick and the three rubles on the pinkening window-sill 
and hearing, overcome with chivalrous delight, her amazed 
question: “Who did this?”. 

Nikitin had long since forgotten that unsatisfied child- 
hood curiosity in its details and there remained a quiet, 
hazy reflection, but even in maturity the thirst to penetrate 
into the concealed lives of others brought him an almost 
painful pleasure. 

“There it is”’ Samsonov said. ‘Read. ‘To the memory of 
the officers and men who perished and were lost without 
trace during World War IJ. 1939-1945’. It goes on: ‘Ger- 
many will remain, even if we all perish’.” 

“Well, well. strongly put,” Nikitin said. “Let’s have a 
closer look, Platon.” 

The monument was heavy and gloomy; the stone, wetted 
by the rain, was black, the outlines of bas-reliefgs standing 
oul mute, coal-black, the silhouetles of soldiers, seemingly 
washed away by the darkness of the night, marching some- 
where in close file—to hell or oblivion, Weapons, helmets, 
dead faces were barely distinguishable, eyes without expres- 
sion. Below, on the stone slabs, dark, iron garlands sullen- 
ly reflected the light and beside them stuod fresh garlands 
of flowers; mourning ribbons with a while and slate-black 
fringe were stuck to the ground beneath the fine rain, Mal- 
tese crosses stood out ominously on them and among the 
iron garlands lay chaste asters and pink carnations. Petals 
had fallen on the dirty flag-stones like drops of blood and 
crawled over the gothic inscriptions on the wreaths: ‘‘From 
soldiers who fought in the 225th infantry division’, “From 
Bundeswelir reservists’, ‘From former aviators’, ‘From 
former tank soldiers”’. 

And suddenly the metallic smell of earth reached Niki- 
tin’s nostrils and voices scemed to become clearly audible, 
rent by bursts of machine-gun fire, someone’s yell of ‘‘ta- 
anks!’’, torn from the burning pulsation of the sun, stifling 
heat was given off by scorching armour-plate rising up 
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black in the sights, he was entirely deafened by the roar 
of tank engines and in an instant nausea rose in his throat 
from a sweetish, dense onrush of ersatz petrol—like the 
stench of corpses—and the blows of cordite fumes. 

He remembered this, no longer able to get rid of the 
sensation of pain in his ears, the jolts of cannon fire and 
the familiar hoarse voice, the broad smile that exposed 
young teeth and the trembling, white, cow-like eyelashes 
of Shikanov, commander of the second platoon, whose naked, 
athletic torso, chopped in half, now hung on the branches 
of a pine-tree, resembling a suspended pink carcass. 
He saw something shocking and red, spattering and run- 
ning down the shield of a mangled cannon to be absorbed 
into the white, scorching sand near the quiet I’sel liver 
blazing up on the right under the intolerable sun. The tanks 
went into the attack along the left bank and Shikanov’'s 
platoon was first to occupy a position on the edge of a 
wood. It did not have time to dig in, but opened fire, fore- 
stalling Nikitin’s platoon by two shells. 

And in the evening, in the occupied town of Hadiatch, 
they drank captured rum after the battle and Nikitin in 
some kind of frenzy shouted at the amazed battery com- 
mander that it was his, Nikitin’s, platoon that should have 
been first to occupy the position on the edge of the wood 
and to fire: then Shikanoy would have been alive. It was 
as if he were justifying himself in the face of chance and 
of his own fatal luck. At that time he still did not under- 
stand that in war no-one can outstrip, circumvent, delay or 
outwit fate. Shikanov's fate, taking vengeance for a_ hasty 
error, had overtaken him and dealt a merciless blow in a 
moment of eternity with the sharp hatchet of death. This 
vengeance was a warning death that it was Nikitin’s lot to 
witness more than once in other circumstances, but which, 
nevertheless, did not teach him prudence until the war’s 
end—sober-minded calculation is alien to youth. But many 
years later he often awoke in a cold sweat: in his dreams 
fate had raised its avenging hatchet over him and brought 
it down on someone else, an inch away. And it was painful 
to recall the faces and voices of those who had_ perished 
during tank attacks—the war was inseparably linked with 
that monstrous and false, hypocritical choice by the hatchet 
raised over men’s heads. 

“Why are you frowning?’ Samsonov’s voice asked. 
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“What are you thinking about? Let’s go away from 
here.” 

‘Wait and see...” 

Nikitin kept his eyes fixed on the flattened petals stuck 
to the dark flag-stones, on the spiky and damp iron wreaths, 
plastered with funereally drooping ribbons. The sticky smell 
of alien death emanated from these sodden flowers on the 
stone, the black Maltese crosses on the ribbons and the wet 
crepe, thickened by a corpse-like putrefaction from a thick- 
el, as happened many years ago in autumn woods, on mud- 
dy tracks covered with slanting rain that beat down on the 
ferns overhanging the ditches, on the edges of which could 
be seen German gas-mask cases, squashed flat mess-cans 
and upset helmets filled with dirty water, pressed into the 
eroded clay. That sticky corpse smell of forest tracks blocked 
the nostrils, preventing him from breathing. 

“Well, then?” Nikitin thought with revulsion and hostil- 
ity towards himself. ‘“Can’t 1 overcome this? Can't I for- 
get? Is it stronger than me? Why can’t I imagine another 
death—that of a German soldier, the tears of his mother, 
his wife, his fiancée? Why doesn’t that arouse any feelings 
in me?” 

Cautious steps approached from one side. A lean man 
walked up to the monument, tall, wearing a waisted grey 
overcoal, without a hat, his greying hair parted, his thin, 
clean-shaven face dim and immobile. With one finger he 
adjusted the twisted ribbon of a wreath, on the mourning 
crépe of which the words “From the soldiers who fought 
in the 225th Infantry Division” appeared in white gothic 
script, and bowed his head, standing thus for several sec- 
onds in a medilative pose. 

“What is that German thinking about—former victories 
and the defeat? Former comrades? He looks as if he’s al- 
most fifty. He fought, then? Where? In the West? In the 
Kast?” 

And Nikitin, impelled by curiosity, was ready to ask 
whether he had fought on the Eastern Front against the 
Russians in the 225th Division. But the German seemed to 
feel aflentive eyes on his face and, after sweeping Nikitin 
wilh a closed, cold gaze. strode away from the monument, 
the fashionable overcoat filting close to his straight back. 

“His age would make him a former hauptman or major,” 
Nikitin thought. He knew that he could be wrong, but nev- 
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ertheless he continued to speculate, imagining this German's 
back in an officer’s uniform, and asked Samsonov, who 
was wiping his glasses with a handkerchief: 

‘Who is he, for example?” 

‘‘A German who shot at you,” Samsonov replied irrila- 
bly. ‘“ “Deutschland, Deutschland tiber alles’. Did you notice 
his bearing? Oho! There’s another one. I don't doubt that 
he’s a future son of the Bundeswehr, with someone at home 
impressing on him the past greatness of the Third Reich 
on the quiet.”’ 

Nikitin looked at a boy of about eleven who had approached, 
dressed in short trousers and long white socks smeared 
with mud. The boy, lazily chewing a piece of chewing-gum, 
began unceremoniously to walk about the stone flags, ‘““walk- 
ing the line’ as if on a sports ground, his yellow boots 
crushing the seattered petals of the wreaths; then he tensed 
his round little bottom and his thin calves, leaped up 
and touched the prominent barrel of the machine-gun on 
the bas-relief and immediately, blowing out a bubble ol 
chewing-gum, sprang from the flag-stones and crossed in a 
series of bounds to the pond, strewn with islands of leaves. 
behind the fence, where sea-gulls emitted shrill squawks. 
Their sharp, quarrelsome cries over the water, which was 
obscured by a greyish misl, could be heard from far off; 
the sea-gulls pointed their beaks with snake-like predator- 
iness, raced one after the other along the shore and beat 
their wings chaotically, while a flock of sluggish ducks, 
twisting their necks, swam away from them, rocking on 
the water among the dead leaves. The boy in his mud-spat- 
tered long white socks walked along the edge of the shore, 
kicking his foot at the sea-gulls in passing, and blowing 
and blowing his bubble of chewing-gum with protruding 
lips until it burst. 

“Tom Sawyer... Eh?” Nikitin said. 

‘‘A German version,’ Samsonov corrected him. “Well, 
let’s be moving. We've got the picture here. Shall we take 
the underground to the famous Reeperbahn? Or shall we 
ee there on foot again? You aren't soaked, my 
a 

“We'll go underground, blast you.” 

It was drizzling. They descended to the dank, draughty 
underground station and the smell of damp raincoats and 
umbrellas. 
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When they emerged from an underground station on to 
the Reeperbabn the rain had stopped and clouds were swirl- 
ing low over the port area and over the invisible sea. The 
sky was swollen, sliding in heavy lumps over the roofs. 

Everything here, even near the underground station, was 
unlike the central, decorous streets around the hotel. Every- 
thing here spoke of another life, idle, unnaturally aroused, 
unusual, imagined by someone (for an evening, for a night, 
for an hour) for the Lourists and merchant seamen of a 
polyglot world, come to the sweet, unfailingly hospitable 
shore of Hamburg, which was ready to salisfy the wishes 
of everyone inclined towards the varied pleasures of large, 
civilized cities. 

“There it is, the renowned district of Sankt Pauli,” Nik- 
itin said. “Sex. Drink. And entertainment.” 

“Mm, yes,” Samsonov mumbled. “1 can see.” 

On every corner the eye was caught by the garish, crude- 
ly drawn signs of bars and by advertisements for small 
maisons closées, restaurants and American clubs, everywhere 
the names of danee halls, night clubs and striptease joints 
—"'Tabu”’, “Colibri”, “Moulin Rouge’, “Sappho”’—flashing 
and coloured photographs of naked, large-bosomed girls 
lying in transparent baths or spread-eagled, as if crucified, 
on rugs or concealing scared, wilful faces with tangled hair 
and the place where there should be a fig leaf with playful- 
ly spread fingers looked through the glass of show-windows; 
everywhere projecting breasls stood out strangely, heads 
were thrown back in attitudes of exhaustion, necks were 
lensed and flexible arms described the shy movements of 
sham chaslity, mature women and mere girls with inno- 
cently lowered eyes seeming to defend their suddenly re- 
vealed nakedness with a weary half-smile. It was a confused 
abundance of female flesh, the mystery laid bare and on 
show, the corrosive jolt of an abberation creating poisonous 
scenes in a strect show, deliberale in its shamelessness, 
for the lovers of erotic oblivion who came here. 

At this hour the Reeperbahn was almost deserted, as it 
was during the day. The night-time lights were not yet lit, 
the signs were not gleaming, the night clubs were not yet 
open, the doors of the dance halls were still shut and the 
evening bustle that Nikitin could imagine from the chaos 
of enticing club, cinema and striptease signs was still ab- 
sent, bul something was already alive in the bowels of the 
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street; night life was beginning or continuing with me- 
chanical weariness, there were dark stirrings behind the walls 
of sinall hotels, the windows of bars, in the yards and 
doorways of houses. Active-looking, athletically-built§ door- 
men in uniform overcoats, yawning and still weary from 
the previous night, were walking lo and fro before the closed 
doors, sometimes running out into the middle of the pave- 
ment, across the path of pedestrians, barring the way with 
impudent determination, showing photographs and tickets 
of some kind in the palms of their hands, calling out in 
a hoarse gabble: 

‘‘New porno! Entrance three marks! Three marks for 
information! Very cheap!” 

“Five marks for fifteen minutes! A young Swedish 
girl... Two beautiful mulattoes who understand each other 
very well! Sex Swedish style! A la francaise!” 

Here, like shadows, colourless, pale-faced young people 
with quick, flat eyes, wearing pointed shoes, appeared on 
the pavements, stepped out of doorways with sliding move- 
ments, rising from the depths of side-streets and persuat- 
ing people in soft voices to go somewhere. At the same 
time handsome, grey-haired men dressed in black followed 
the work of the young people from a distance with the 
mercilessly hooking glances of ponces, their eyes boring 
along the street. And everywhere prostitutes stood, under 
windows, by doorways and at the entrances to bars, play- 
ing with opened umbrellas, no more young, bedraggled, 
garishly painted; and beside them were quite young girls 
in mini-skirts, handbags over their arms, smoking with an 
independent air, waving legs in high boots. 

Neither man stopped in this street, but walked on with- 
out responding to the cries. Now they were literally forcing 
their way through the barbed wire spread out ahead that 
was formed by the persistently and secretly whispering 
bloodless young people holding post-cards in their sleeves, 
through the insistent, menacing gaze of the well-set-up 
ponces, through the inlangibly accompanying attention ol 
the daytime prostitutes, elderly, heavy, worldly experienced, 
and of these young, blond schoolgirls, angelically pure 
on the surface, opening blue-tinted eyelids in greeting as 
if for the first time. Nikitin, feeling this ambience of degrad- 
ingly naked intentions, legilimised by someone, common- 
place in their simplicity, reflected that clearly here every- 
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thing was known that could be known in the dark abyss 
of human lust, where roles, words and _ postures were 
thoroughly learned in advance so that, for a price fixed in 
accordance with tastes, legs, lips, breasts, belly, voice, all 
artificial passion sharpened by imagination could be bought 
and sold together or separately; he reflected on this and 
suddenly felt himself subjected to an oppressive violence 
and a quiet asphyxia squeezed his heart with a hairy paw. 

They passed by the district of daytime prostitutes in si- 
lence and there, on the corner, before a turning into a side- 
street, a round-shouldered, elderly-looking doorman of the 
type that usually stand in front of hotels, dressed in a long- 
skirted uniform overcoat adorned with silver braid, sleepy- 
eyed and badly-shaven, inquisitively cocked his lined, worn- 
out face towards them and said in a half-whisper, plead- 
ing lasciviously: 

“Only three marks, gentlemen ... we are showing short 
French films straight from the Place Pigalle. I can see 
that you are not Germans, you'll find it interesting to watch 
them. The latest films. Here are the tickets, gentlemen, 
three marks, it’s worth it... I assure you...” 

‘Shall we go in, then?” Nikitin asked unexpectedly with 
some hesitancy, turning to Samsonov. ‘‘Let’s have a look 
for the sake of curiosily. If we should know everything... 
What do you think?”’ 

‘All right, all right, the temptation’s there, the devil take 
it,” Samsonov replied, reddening for some reason, and 
mumbled, after counting out six marks to the doorman in 
small change, ‘if you have to know...” 

They went through a narrow door, which was helpfully 
thrown open by the doorman darting forward from one 
side, descended a dim stone staircase into a cellar that had 
a spicy smell of dampness and warm eau-de-cologne and 
pulled aside a heavy, greasy, velvet curtain covering the 
entrance at the foot of the staircase. In the stratified dark- 
ness of the tiny room a small screen at the front winked 
and shone. On it a naked woman seated on the edge of a 
wide bed was langorously embracing a man’s muscular 
back and rubbing her neck against the pillow—the film 
ran without words, without sound, a film of movements, 
depicting two people in a hotel room. 

Nikitin peered into the half-darkness of the room from 
the door, looking for seats—there were no chairs anywhere. 
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Instead, there were only a few small tables, red lamps that 
burned feebly on the walls and in the corner the mirrors of 
the bar glinting reddishly oul the darkuess; both the room 
and the bar seemed at first glance completely derelict and 
empty. But then three female figures became visible to the 
right by a mirror, sitting at the most distant table by a 
side curtain of some kind, from where a drawled ‘“Ha-allo!”’ 
came, 

In the phosphorescent winking of the screen, reflected 
into the gloomy, chairless space, they could see that two 
girls had risen and were approaching unhurriedly, hips 
swaying. Like usherettes in a cinema (“Kin moment’), 
they led them to a semi-circular box, sat them at a table 
and then, giving off a close, eau-de-cologne smell, sat down 
between them with an unquestioning confidence that meant 
that this was standard practice in the bar-cinema. 

Nikitin did not have time to glance at his neighbour 
before the third girl immediately approached. She was evi- 
dently a waitress and she shone a hand torch. He surveyed 
her fair hair and oblong, coldly impregnable face, the face 
of a clever student; she asked dryly what the gentlemen 
wanted to drink. 

“Drink?” Nikitin queried in German and somewhat per- 
plexed, glanced at Samsonov, signalling to him: “Over to 
you”’. 

“Coca-Cola.” Samsonov ordered for the sake of ordering, 
choosing the cheapest drink. ‘“Two.” 

“Who are they, really, these girls? Why have they sat 
down with us?” Nikitin thought and immediately recalled 
the attentive Japanese geishas. “No doubt they work here 
and have to entertain the audience with their attentions: 
very interesting, but beside the point, I think.” 

Instantly two frozen bottles of Coca-Cola and two small 
glasses of rum were brought; the girls came to life, smiled 
and poured out the Coca-Cola. One handed a glass to Sam- 
sonov, another a glass to Nikitin and he finally looked at 
her: swarthy, prominent cheek-bones, large, dark eyes that 
expressed nothing, a thin jumper outlining her large bo- 
som, one leg adroitly crossed over the other, short skirt 
hitched up, displaying the white flesh of her knee. 

She took a sip from her glass, swung her leg and asked 
Nikitin with a movement of her hand for a cigarette. He 
willingly offered her his packet and lit a match. The small 
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flaine illuminated a slightly fattish nose, heavily mascaraed 
eyelashes, full lips ringing the tip of the cigarette in a firm 
yrip, lier round nails gleaming with scarlet paint. Draw- 
ing slowly on her cigarette, she again swung her leg, 
touched Nikitin with her knee and ran her palm, smiling, 
over his hair with a light, cat-like movement. 

“My name is Iledda,” she said in a low voice, keeping 
her finger on his cheek and caressingly pulling and tickling 
his ear lobe, and added: ‘‘Who are you—an Englishman? 
Ilow solemn you are!” 

“Hedda?” Nikitin repeated and removed her hand, which 
was cold and smelled of sour toilet water, from his cheek, 
letting her know that he did not like this shameless con- 
tact or this inquisiliveness directed towards himself, and 
began to look at the screen, where exactly the same thing 
was happening in different hotel rooms: a woman, undressed, 
was sitting in the middle of a bed, reflectively taking 
aff a stocking, as if rolling off the skin of her pale leg, the 
door opened and a man came in, throwing off his jacket, 
loosening his tie, unbuttoning his shirt, and the woman, 
wilhout time to remove her other stocking, threw herself 
back beneath his steel torso, rippling with muscles. The 
room next door rose from oblivion and a long-haired wom- 
an with wide-open, staring eyes, wearing nothing but 
high boots above the knee, was voluptuously lashing her 
shoulders with a whip; then a room filled with easels, like 
an artist’s studio, a nude model by the window stroking her 
stomach with one hand in a circular motion, emaciated 
fingers trembling, holding a candle near her thigh with a 
vicious smile; then on the morning sand of a beach a man 
was twisting back the arms of a woman, who was scream- 
ing bestially, plunging his teeth into her bloody back, while 
someone, smoothly bald, monstrously humped, also naked, 
was looking out from behind the bushes and malicious- 
ly, vilely laughing, kicking his hairy legs... 

At first Nikitin watched with inattentive interest, then 
with depressed, irritated revulsion. A sick, constricting lump 
gradually came into his throat, as if cotton-wool wrapped 
fists were beating his eyes. A beautiful human body wa3 
being tortured and tormented, forced to twist and contort it- 
self in a morbid voluptuousness that annihilated with scorn- 
ful hatred the natural coming together of man and woman. 

“Drink, Englishman...” 
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Frowning, he tore himself away from the screen, distract- 
ed by the voice and by a rustling in the box, and saw in 
the light of the flicked-on torch that for some reason wine 
had been brought to their table, two deeply black bottles, 
and four glasses, which the waitress silently filled. Hedda 
took a sip from her glass, glancing sideways at him. and 
the wailress went behind the curtain that concealed the 
exit to the right of the screen. The curtain jerked, its folds 
swayed and a hoarse male whispering slid out into the em- 
ptiness of the room. 

Immediately a dull disquietude of emergent unreality be- 
gan to creep into Nikitin’s consciousness with a malarial 
chill. Something senseless had happened, superfluous to the 
point of stupidity—the film on the screen. the swealy na- 
ked bodies, the dark closed bar in an incomprehensibly de- 
serted cellar on the Reeperbahn, the unordered wine on the 
table, the whispering behind the curtain, Hedda, promi- 
nent cheek-boned, never before seen, pressing her knee 
against his leg. What was going on? No, they should get 
up now, take a grip on themselves at whatever cost and 
walk out of the unreality of this suspicious damp under- 
world, seemingly detached from the entire world with its 
natural light, the daytime greyness of the November air, 
the living sounds that did not penetrate here, as if 
blocked by a thickness of ferro-concrete. It was quiet and in 
the deathly muteness, after the stirring of the curtain and 
the suppressed male whispering behind it Nikitin imagined 
the savage, ominously gloomy labyrinths of this cellar that 
no-one knew, its dripping vaults, its slimy walls encrusted 
with dirt, its stinking sewage shafts and gutters, where the 
turbid swill of the city flowed and where not a single hn- 
man soul could survive. 

‘‘We must go away, we must go away!” Nikitin thought 
and immediately heard Hedda’s low voice. He tried fever- 
ishly to understand the German sentences. 

“IT saw a doctor yesterday, everything’s all right with 
me. I look after my body, Englishman. . .” 

Sleepily smiling, she unhurriedly stroked her bosom and 
thighs. 

“I’m a good strip-teaser, I appear here in the evening. 
Just look what a bosom I’ve got. Feel it... And look at my 
thighs. Like a boy’s. Who are you, an Englishman?” 

“No.” 
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“A Pole? A Yugoslav?” 

“No.” 

‘Maybe you’re a Russian?” 

‘Have Russians really been here?” 

‘There was one. A nice person. Only he was a spy.” 

‘Why do you say that?” 

“Russians are all spies.” 

“But that’s nonsense, my dear Hedda.” 

“T see that you become aroused slowly,” she said and 
laughed hoarsely. “Maybe you are ... that sort? Maybe 
you would like someone else? Don’t be afraid, I know how 
to do everything. ..” 

“No, my dear, I want nothing.” 

‘We must go away, this instant. 1 shall tell Samsonov!” 
Nikitin thought, conscious of an anxious and stifling op- 
pressiveness throughout his entire body and already with- 
out any understanding, without seeing the point of what 
was happening on the screen—the same naked figures of 
men and women were flickering there—he turned at last 
lo Samsonov with a mixed feeling of loathsome fear, squea- 
mishness and the ambiguity of his position and failed im- 
mediately to recognise him. Pinned in the corner by the 
other girl’s strong body, Samsonov was shaking his head, 
his face lilac in the half-dark, mumbling something in an 
unnaturally angry voice, seemingly justifying himself, de- 
fending himself with a dismayed grin. Nikitin said with a 
single expiration of breath: 

‘That's enough, let’s get out of here!” 

Breathing heavily, Samsonov turned his spectacle lenses 
on Nikitin, half-rose and tossed into the deserted bar: 

‘Bill, please!” 

The curtain to the right of the screen stirred and 
opened and the fair-haired waitress approached unhurriedly, 
expressing the chaste sternness of a clever student with 
both mouth and eyes. She placed two bills on the table and 
Mashed her hand torch with expectant imperturbability. 
Nikitin did not have time to look through his bill properly, 
for he noticed how Samsonov’s fattish face, tilted towards 
the waitress’s torch, had changed in a moment and _ his 
voice cried out in amazement: 

“Where did you get this bill? You have made a mistake! 
One hundred and fifty marks? All we ordered was Coca- 
Cola! Allow me! We didn’t drink the wine!” 
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‘Don’t you have any money, Englishman? Don’t you 
know the prices?” the waitress said in a dispassionate voice 
and bent down close to him. “How many marks can you 
pay? How much money have you got?” 

‘‘A hundred marks,” Samsonov lied, hesitating. “I can 
pay only a hundred marks.” 

“Give me a hundred!” 

Breathing hard through his nose and reflecting apprehen- 
sively, Samsonov drew his wallet from an inner pocket and 
rummaged in it with unresponsive fingers, but when he 
withdrew two fifty-mark notes the waitress bent back the 
edge of his wallet with a tenacious Junge and emitted a 
sudden shrill cry: 

“There's more money there! Give it to me! And you... 
pay! Don’t you have any money either?” 

And she thrust the hand torch clenched in her fist im- 
periously and roughly at Nikitin’s forehead, her pretty face 
distorted with fury. She was quite ready for action and she 
moved close to the screen, blocking it. Nikitin had cer- 
fainly not anticipated this roughness, this violence from 
her, but he realised that now everything was like menace 
and extortion, and perceived somehow with heightened 
senses that in the corner of the cellar the curtain was sway- 
ing. Two men built like boxers (one without a jacket, in 
a white shirt, the knot of his tie loosened, the other in a 
dark sweater) emerged one after the other and sat de- 
monstratively on high stools at the bar with their backs 
to the room, smoking in indifferent silence. 

‘A torch should be used for its true purpose, madame,” 
Nikitin said. “That would be more sensible.” 

Ife had experienced on more than one occasion the pain- 
ful sensation of his hands having bound, that sensation 
that had later recurred in his dreams, when the. stifling 
strength humiliating one wrenches back the shoulders, pres- 
ses on the throat with an iron hoop and laughs at the sight 
of one’s submissive helplessness. That could happen here, 
now, in the deserted, sinister cellar. here. in this rudimen- 
lary snare detached from the outside world: a_ scrap, a 
beating, robbery, perhaps even murder, the damp cesspit of 
the stinking passages, the neglected shafts of the city sew- 
ers—nol a single witness around, no-one would ever be 
able to discover them or find out... 

And having recognised in a flash his own powerlessness, 
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Nikitin sensibly decided that there was not the slightest 
point in offering the resistance to the waitress that the 
stunned Samsonov had shown. Still striving to be calm, he 
casually pushed his bill closer—one hundred and forty- 
three marks—and then Samsonov’s bill—also one hundred 
and forty-three marks. It was a large sum that seemed to 
him infinitesimally small and insignificant—yes, yes, the 
three hundred marks should be paid immediately, without 
a moment's doubt, thus buying a way out to the Novem- 
ber air, the pleasant showers, the wet asphalt... How triv- 
ial and small this sum was, that purchased the opportunity 
lo rise, throw back the heavy door curtain in front of the 
stairs, climb the steps from the leaden half-dark of under- 
ground, free oneself from the damp smell of eau-de-cologne 
emanating from Hedda, apathetically sipping wine, not see 
the angry face of the blonde waitress, who stood expectant- 
ly over them, ready for anything—to strike them, to shriek, 
to sink her nails into their eyes. 

And Nikitin, thinking only of those first steps up the 
staircase, counted out three hundred marks and_ proffered 
them indifferently to the wailress, explaining: 

“For both.” 

She almost tore the money from his hand and he said 
briefly and quietly to Samsonov: 

“Let’s go, only be quick!” 

The waitress, pursing her lips hard, spread out on the 
lable their change. The two men continued to sit with im- 
penetrable indifference by the bar, their backs towards 
them, smoking in silence. 

“Come on, hurry up.” Nikitin urged himself on and sud- 
denly, with a rush of blood to the head, felt that Hedda 
had seized him by the elbow, her fingers sinking into the 
sleeve of his raincoat and preventing him from rising. 
Then, controlling himself with an inconceivable effort of 
will in order not to push her away (“she'll scream now, 
she'll shout that she’s being beaten, and then ill all be- 
gin!”), he gently parted the nails clutching his sleeve and 
stood up, feeling a loathsome revulsion at his false smile 
(“It’s all right, it’s all right!”) and his voice and the un- 
naturally polite intonation of someone satisfied with the 
pleasure he has received: 

“Danke schén... Auf wiedersehen...” 

Samsonov jumped up clumsily after him, rocking the 
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table with his stomach, and moved towards the exit lower- 
ing his head, bull-like, and breathing noisily. At the same 
moment Nikitin followed him and as he threw back the 
greasy door curtain, permeated with a_ disgusting spicy 
dampness, at the threshold, and saw the happy light of day 
above the twisting staircase he still scarcely believed that 
behind them no-one had come to life and dashed after 
them in pursuit... 

Panting, they climbed the stone steps to the exit, where 
the thin fading light of an autumn day penetrated white 
through the glass door, and when they opened the door and 
came out into the street, to freedom, the expanse of the 
pavement and the solidness of the damp asphalt under 
their feet, both agilatedly inhaled the sour, moist air of the 
Reeperbahn and glanced round in all directions. 

‘‘Let’s get the hell out of here!’ Nikitin said. “The hell 
with them all!” 

The doorman stood to one side of the door and pretended 
to be wholly occupied in picking a spot olf the breast of his 
green overcoat; his lined, crumpled face was not obsequi- 
ous bul mendaciously preoccupied. Nikilin caught in him- 
self an angry and secret desire—lo remember the name of 
the bar and this place and that lalse face, which could be 
a fortuilous or a deliberate sign in his fate. 

‘“Intime-Bar,” Nikitin read oul the neon sign above the 
door. “A splendid name for a whorc-house of the lowest or- 
der! A staggeringly innocent instilulion! That's how it is, 
Platon!” 

“Bah, idiots! Idiots!” Samsonov cried with pent-up fury 
and struck his sweaty forehead with his fist. “Three hun- 
dred marks! Robbed! Raped! In broad daylight!” 

“Thank heaven that we got off so cheaply, Platon,” Ni- 
kitin said, his spirits already returning. “Well, what else 
could we have done? Declare our strong feelings to the po- 
lice at the lowness of the den and tell them that we 
planned to complain to the Chancellor? It could have been 
much worse. Bear in mind that they robbed us as English- 
men, they didn’t yet know who we are. Did you hear that 
charmer Hedda’s sweet words about Russians? Or take in 
the two bruisers who appeared? Dreadnoughts in coastal 
walters.” 

‘‘Tdiots, we are idiots! That's what we are! Three hundred 
marks}”’ 
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“The hell with them, the marks, consider we never had 
them! Or, rather, thal any author's royally in a capitalist 
country is dirty money.” 

“Oh, no! That I won’t agree to. if you please! I owe 
you one hundred and fifty and I shall return them to you. 
Equal shares in paying for our idiocy!” 

‘“Platon, get this straight, | shan’t take any money from 
you. T have already forgotlen about the three hundred 
marks. They don’t exist.” 

“And you get this straight—TI don’t live in debt! Oh, 
what simpletons, what blockheads, why did we have to get 
into such a posilion, fools, donkeys, numbskulls! And what 
swine we found ourselves among!” 

“Calm down. It’s all over now. These things don’t come 
cheap. All the same, il was a novel experience, it really 
was.” 

Nikitin even Jaughed a litthe as he pacified Samsonov, 
who was red with indignation and unvented fury, but he 
was conscious thal the humiliating impotence clenched in- 
side him was nol relaxing to the point of complete relief. 
For everything that had happened had been simply enact- 
ed violence thal was entirely without evidence or proof and 
looked everyday and completely natural: the wine and the 
girls at the table and the men by the bar, ready to inter- 
vene in support of the offended and defenceless young 
wailress, whose bill they were not paying... No-one was 
guilty or, rather, they were: two foreigners who had dropped 
in to the bar in search of enterlainment and who had 
allowed themselves to be robbed, humiliated, beaten... 


Chapter Four 


It was his first author’s fee, three thousand rubles, the 
first money afler a long period of pennilessness, handed 
him in the accounts office of a respectable publishing 
house—three fat, bulky packets, each banded with a strip of 
paper, stamped and signed. The packets made a _ pleasant 
bulge in the pockct of his ancient jacket and when he 
came out of the entrance of the publishing house into the 
sun-filled air of a June day he experienced an inrush of 
happiness both from the first unfamiliar sight of that so 
familiar name over a short story in an important literary 
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magazine and from (the long-awaited wealth voluptuously 
pressing against his chest. 

He bought some extraordinarily expensive Gertsegovina 
Flor cigarettes in the very first tobacco kiosk he passed 
and in a daze of pleasure. debts and the uncomfortable 
room with dirty wallpaper he rented near Pavelelsky Sta- 
tion forgotten, walked along the vivid, hot, summer street 
in the shade of poplars drenched with midday heat. He 
was exultant, looking at the faces of passers-by and think- 
ing joyfully, that, no, they didn't know his name bad now, 
as il were, been detached froin himself, that in every news- 
stand a new magazine was on sale in which his story was 
printed, given birth to by him at the rickety dinner table 
in thal uncomfortable little room with pecling, yellowed 
wallpaper. No-one knew that at last he could make these 
passers-by, these strangers in the street feel delight, sad- 
ness, amazement, that he was rich now and would repay 
his debts (for his room, for the meals his landlady gave 
him) and buy himself new clothes, and there would. still 
be money left for work done at leisure, so that he could 
again amaze people and make them pay homage to his 
blessed talent. 

At the corner he walked around the newspaper kiosk for 
a long time, examining the covers of books and magazines 
through the sun-warmed glass while observing the passers- 
by from the corner of his eye as they bought newly-pub- 
lished newspapers and the latest issue of Ogonyok. His 
gaze dwelled constantly on the title of the literary maga- 
zine in which his story appeared. He recalled unceasingly 
the smell of printer’s ink coming from the beautiful smooth 
paper on which his name stood, from the printed signs 
which strangely and blackly filled the first page, he re- 
membered every word of the beginning of the story, imag- 
ining in advance what a person might feel when, after the 
title ‘Once in Autumn’”’, which Nikitin thought breathed 
the saddest scent of autumn, he read the sentence 
“Rain rustled in the garden, tapping on the roof and on 
the awning over the porch, the wind drove the dark sailing- 
ships of fallen leaves obliquely across the puddles...” He 
had worked indefatigably at this sentence after he had al- 
ready written the whole story, polishing it endlessly, length- 
ening it, shortening it, transposing words, removing epi- 
thets until he dreamed of it as a voluptuous torment—but 
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(here was enjoyment in this torment and that had no end 
and did nol cease. 

Smoking a cigarette, seemingly plunged in absent-minded 
thought, he waited by the newsstand for that sweet mo- 
ment of vanity when somebody would buy the magazine 
with his story, repeating to himself the opening sentence 
that must certainly strike the eye on the very first page: 
“Rain rustled in the garden, tapping on the roof...’ What 
a finely-honed, entrancing sentence it was, after all; of 
course it would compel the reader to continue, glued to the 
page, filled with a special sad delight at the autumn twi- 
light in the little town on the bank of a river with its bare 
October park. 

The face of the old man behind the glass of the kiosk 
was everyday to the point of dejection. He sold newspapers, 
counting out change with two fingers wrapped in grubby 
bandages, then fished a paper bag out from under the 
counter and chewed steadily, leaving crums of lemon wafer 
biscuits on his chin. 

“What's the matter? Why aren't people buying the mag- 
azine?” Nikitin thought, looking at the stolidly chewing 
newspaper seller, who ought, of course, to be well aware of 
the serious-minded character and popularity of the literary 
magazine and to be offering the issue that had just appeared 
to everyone who approached. “Should I tell him about the 
magazine or not?” 

He hung around the newsstand for some twenty min- 
utes, gelting in the way and being jostled. Suddenly, the 
old newspaper-seller fixed his eyes suspiciously on him, 
half rising from behind the piles of newspapers, and asked 
In a grating voice: 

“And what do you want, young man?”’ 

Then, his face burning, he took the magazine with his 
story, looked down the contents list, flipped through the 
magazine, opened it at the place where, in black type, his 
name struck the eye with improbable newness, ran through 
the first lines and said, not without feigned surprise: 

“Ah, so it’s appeared...” 

“What has? Something new? Who’s the author, then?” 
And the newspaper-seller, crunching a wafer biscuit like 
a mouse, glanced al the name and the tithe of the story as 
if looking at a joyless wasteland. 

“TI wrote that story,’ Nikitin said with the forced indif- 
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ference of someone too long exposed to the wearying 
blaze of glory, experiencing a tormenting pleasure from 
a certain inquisitiveness in the newspaper-seller’s faded 
eyes. 

“You're the author? You? You write? We-ell, now! I've 
never seen such young authors... So you're a_ writer? 
That's nice...” 

“Yes, | wrote that,” Nikitin repeated, frowning, and 
fumbled for money. “Give me two copies. That is, three. 
please. I haven't a single copy.” 

He was patently lying—he had two author's copies—bul 
he wanted to buy the entire stack of these magazines, still 
quite untouched, their covers pleasantly shot with violet, 
wanted to buy them with inexplicable and avid greed, as 
if they might disappear from the newsstands in a moment. 
leaving no printed evidence of his authorship, that had so 
miraculously decided something in his life. 

“The writer Nikilin? It’s you, is it? Buying up your own 
work? Hullo!” 

A voice that sharply enunciated every ‘“‘o” struck at Ni- 
kitin’s neck, ringing unceremoniously with the impertinent 
familiarity of a performer, and he cringed, catching the 
change dropped by the newspaper-seller into his palm, 
turned and saw the young poet Vassily Vikhrov, already pub- 
lished and already well known to many in literary circles. 
Ile had rusty-coloured hair and was broad-shouldered and 
noisy, resembling the young Yesenin not only in his milk- 
ily healthy country looks bul also in his manner of read- 
ing poetry in a rumbling, sing-song, baritone voice. Ni- 
kitin had heard him once at a student concert at the uni- 
versity. 

“Nikitin? Why, you're a big talent!” 

Vikhrov was wearing a worn, crumpled jacket. The col- 
lar of his frayed shirt was wide open and _ his ill-combed 
hair tumbled over his strong forehead. Delightedly. like 
a cheery village youth in an access of feeling, he pawed 
him familiarly from behind, speaking in a fruity, resonant 
voice: 

‘“T read your slory, you know, you and I are neighbours 
in the magazine, my ballad is in it, haven’t you read il? 
Do! I read your work, though—it's good, fine! How did you 
put it? ‘The lights danced in the darkness,’ something like 
that... That, my lad, is a line straight out of a poem! 
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Youre a big talent, Nikitin, you'll make a_ breakthrough 
and grow into a Chekhov. Good for yo-ou, writer, good for 
yo-oul’ 

“Which direction are you going in?” Nikitin asked, red- 
dening, and looked out of the corner of his eye at the 
newspaper-seller, who was chewing a wafer biscuit as he 
listened to Vikhrov’s booming barilone. “Are you going 
downtown?” 

“So be it, so be it! Let’s go. You've received your fee? 
Shall we have a drink to mark the event? Your story, the 
first swallow, and my ballad! Let’s sit somewhere for a 
while. Talk about life. Let’s go to the Park of Culture, to 
the fresh air! How are you placed—no children crying at 
home? No wife waiting for you? Your mother-in-law won't 
meet you with a rolling pin?” 

“No, I’m alone.” 

‘TLet’s go to the trolleybus stop, Chekhov! It would be 
a crime nol to mark a first story! The path has to be raked 
and swept clean, you know. Spread with a white cloth of 
glory! Devil take il, you've got the divine spark, you know?” 

Nikitin remembered clearly that at first a light, festive 
joy rang in his heart (at last the important, the amazing 
thing had happened in his life!). Because the magazines 
containing his story lay, as a reminder of what had hap- 
pened, beside him on the small table, because of the sultry, 
sunny June day, gleaming miraculously in the dense fo- 
liage of the central park and the multi-coloured glass win- 
dows of the summer cafe where they had gone at midday, 
because of the first glass drunk, which pleasantly misted 
over the endless torments of his nighttime work and _ be- 
cause something new and splendid had opened up in his 
life, he had an unending feeling of cheerful kindness, of 
being emotionally moved, of generosity, of love for everyone 
and all, for the cool shadow on the floor, for the hot sun 
of nascent summer—the smells of wood and fresh foliage 
wafted on to the terrace, warmed by the air of the clean 
and swepl avenues around the cafe. 

Ile listened with unfailing enjoyment to Vikhrov, who 
spoke at length about the poetry of prose, about the de- 
lails of his story, about God, who magically guided the pen 
during the enchanted moments of work, about the fact that 
some individuals, those who had fought at the front, had 
been so fortunate as to remain among the living in order 
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to say that which others could not say. And as he list*«ned 
to Vikhrov, looking enamoured at his healthy face, his 
sparkling blue eyes, passionate thoughls captured in fe- 
vered enthusiasm, his rusty hair falling over his brow, he 
thought what a curious fellow this Vikhrov really was, how 
selflessly he believed in art and work, in the crystai honed 
elegance of a word, over which every day he himself ago- 
nised. He listened and reproached himself for not having 
known him better previously, before this mecliug; all he 
knew was that he had fought in the war and was now grad- 
uating from university, that he had been published and 
had a strong regional accent playing the role of a simple- 
minded fellow. 

Vikhrov proposed toasts to rough and masculine prose, 
to feminine poetry, to all lilerature, lo those abnormal hu- 
man beings called wrilers, who invent a second life by the 
divine will of imagination; then he kegan to read his lat- 
est, still unpublished, lyric verses. And the more Nikilin 
drank, the more delighted he became with Vikhrov, his 
talent, his mind and his spiritual refinement, and after 
each poem had been read he said: “Marvellous, wonder- 
ful, excellent!’ and strained to embrace him in rapture. At 
last, entranced, overflowing with the milk of human kind- 
ness, he kissed him twice, almost weeping wilh affection. 

However, touched by an onrush of delight and goodness, 
he constantly remembered with inner exultation that for- 
tune had set an important and valuable landmark on hiis dif- 
ficult path. Yes, a new phase in his life was beginning, 
long-awaited and fortunate; this story, the first to be pub- 
lished in a serious literary magazine, would be noticed, ar- 
ticles would appear in the newspapers, critics would unan- 
imously aflirm the {fresh talent, even using the same head- 
lines—‘‘A gifled story” or “Gifted lyric prose’. And there 
would be joyful recognition, the beginning of lame, his 
name would be revealed in a rainbow burst and become 
loved. And his longstanding and cherished dream, seeming- 
ly come from out of sweet sleep, would be realised: he 
would be sitting in an underground train or a trolleybus 
and would glance casually at a girl reading a book and see 
his name on the cover, his lines on the pages, familiar sen- 
tences, his sentences... “Tle banged the door and ran trom 
the porch under the rustling rain through the poplars...” 
‘“T won't meet you,” he said roughly. “Farewell!” “No,” 
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she said and stroked his shoulder. “I shall come, even if 
you wont meet me...” 

He, too, proposed toasts, drank, suggested that they have 
another drink, listened to Vikhrov, was moved both by 
Vikhrov’s voice and by his newly wrilten lyric verses, by 
the piercing, sad, misty feeling of two people, him and her, 
parting one evening in aulumn on a small station platform, 
illuminated by a sunset smouldering over the rails; he 
thought with affection that today he had undoubtedly found 
a friend for ever. someone like-minded, feeling in the same 
way, understanding in (he same way. and was filled to the 
brim with unending joy: “Yes, we are sitting here and, af- 
ter all, my story has been published and there will be many 
more stories to come!” 

They sat in the nearly deserted suinmer cafe until the 
light faded, speaking withoul stopping, heatedly and _ pas- 
sionately, of the unfading magic of the exact word. (‘“Lis- 
ten, listen, what simplicity and brilliance: ‘The sad star, the 
evening star! Your beam has silvered the faded plains.. .’ 
Or this: ‘O wondrous moment! There before me...’ You 
could go out of your mind from this: ‘A radiant fleet- 
ing dream you stood...” And just think about this: ‘Rus- 
sia, indigent Russia, your grey huts, your windy songs 
are like the tears of first love for me!’ After writing that 
you could die al peace with yourself! Great literature, world 
giants!) They argued, agreed, interrupted one another, 
wepl, repealing now magic lines of beloved prose (°° *Ta- 
man—the most squalid litthe town of all the coastal towns 
of Russia... there's an amazing beginning to a_ story, 
there’s amazing wizardry of mood! Lermontov is incompara- 
ble! And Chekhov—how well he could end his stories! Do 
you remember: ‘Misyus, where are you?’ ”’), proposed more 
toasts, drank some kind of scented, sweet liqueur for des- 
sert, washed it down with coffee, declared their love for 
each other, swore faithfulness to literature, to the word 
and the love for one another of frontline soldiers who had 
remained alive (“We are left on ones and twos, Vadim. 
ones and twos!) and at last. as if emerging from fog. 
came back to earth. The blue twilight was thickening in the 
avenues of the park. They paid the bill liberally and rose 
from the table to the amused whispering of the wailers. 
Clearly, they were not regarded as very normal here: the 
free hand with money, the talk of literature, the shouts, 
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the arguments, the tears and the battered jackets presented 
an incomprehensible and puzzling contradiction. 

As they walked along the avenue in the park and a pre- 
evening cool blew over their over-heated faces, Vikhrov, 
sweaty and excited, shirt opened wide over his prominent 
chest, his rye-coloured hair sluck to his forehead, seized 
Nikitin with one hand and, unable to stop, in a drunken 
ecstasy, smiling at something, began to read Bunin’s poetry 
in an emotion-filled, slightly husky voice. 

‘Superb poetry,’ Nikitin thought dizzily as he listened 
to Vikhrov’s lowered barilone voice, at the same lime lis- 
tening to a happily singing string in himself. “It’s all su- 
perb and I’m not ashamed that I'm a little drunk. But why 
did we get up and leave a cafe where we could talk com- 
fortably so early?” 

Nikilin was somehow unable to entertain the thought or 
tu agree that they should leave the park right now and go 
out into the crowd of passers-by on the darkening streets, 
where the lamps cast a pale light, and part: that Vikhrov 
should stop reading poetry, should cease to talk about the 
chrystal precision of the word in Bunin’s poetry, get into 
a trolleybus and go away somewhere to the outskirts of 
Moscow, while he, Nikitin, should go by underground to 
Paveletsky station and, from around the corner of the 
street, see on the first floor of the old, peeling house the 
window of his dreary little room, smelling of mould and 
dilapidated, ancient furniture. No, no, their conversation 
and delight, their kindness towards each other, towards lit- 
erature, towards everyone could not simply be interrupted, 
ended like that: after all, everything was unusual today! 

“Honestly, Vassily, I don’t want to go home and it’s 
still early,” Nikitin said. “Maybe we could walk to the cily 
centre?” 

Then Vikhrov suggested that, “for the road”, they clear 
their heads by boarding a launch, uncrowded with passen- 
gers in the evening, on the Moskva-river. It plied to 
Kuntsevo and back, they could board it from a jetty here 
in the Park of Culture and get off somewhere in the city. 
Nikitin was delighted by this proposal. 

On board the launch they went into the snack-bar to have 
a last glass of brandy and there Vikhrov winked gallant- 
ly at the counter-assistant, a short, full-bosomed, black- 
eyed woman in a starched overall, and declaimed a lyrical 
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line by Blok in a sing-song voice: ‘And every evening, at 
the appointed hour...” The assistant giggled as she set 
up the glasses on the damp counter and coqueltishly raised 
her eyebrows: “Students, eh? Have you received your 
grants? Are you cclebraling?” Vikhrov embraced Nikitin 
in comradely fashion, telling her that before the splendid 
eyes of the enchanting woman was a young, talented writ- 
er, and advised him immediately to make a present of a 
copy of the magazine with his story, after inscribing it. 
‘Let the people read it, Vadim...” 

Nikitin asked the name of ‘the enchanting woman”’ in 
embarrassment, quickly inscribed the magazine beneath the 
title of the story and paid for the brandy like a rich man 
indifferent to money, ignoring the change placed on a wet 
saucer. 

Later they sat quite alone in the brightly-lit lower sa- 
loon, ordered champagne for some reason, talked again, 
read poetry and Jaughed, watery coolness and whiffs of 
oil blowing around them through the open windows, out- 
side which Moskva-river ran rustling past the sides; the 
floor shook with the dull vibration of the propellers, the 
city moved, turning, swimming with lights above the gran- 
ite embankments and soon the saloon became chaotic, 
comfortable and cheerful. 

Nikitin was in a state of overflowing benevolence (he 
would have given away the shirt from his back) and scat- 
tered his money about, treating the black-eyed counter- 
hand and her assistant, a fat, sleepy woman, to champagne 
and chocolate and buying brandy for two young. sailors 
with impudent, sunburned faces, who darted in from time 
to time to gape at the two crazies, not at all like writers, 
who were carousing in the saloon. With feigned obsequious- 
ness the counter-assistant now brought the bottles straight 
into the saloon on a tray; Nikitin thrust carelessly crum- 
pled noles at her without asking for change, for the toasts 
lo literature, to life, to the future, to beautiful women had 
not ceased. Then Vikhrov, who had become a little tired, 
closed his eyes, his cheek resting on his fist, and tried to 
strike up a guttural and roaring “From behind the island 
into the stream”. The women joined in at first in a chorus, 
but then caught themselves, hissed at each other (“Qui- 
efen down, or else people will think it’s a riot!”) and began 
lo point giggling, at the ceiling where, wrapped in their 
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coats, three or four passengers were sitting on the open 
deck. Apparently they were due to get olf at Kuntsevo. 

Amid the narcotic intoxication of the talk and the cease- 
less agitation Nikilin heard voices from time to time, not 
especially clearly, in the smoke-filled, nakedly illuminated 
saloon and saw unfamiliar faces, male and female, amazed 
and suspicious at his generosity, people remole from him, 
not interesting to him (“Why does this countler-assistant 
constantly giggle and purse her lips and glance somehow 
suggestively? And why has she pretty eyes and a flat, ugly 
mouth?”). Then the dulled prick of confused shame 
(‘““What’s happening to me? Why am I doing this?’’) seemed 
to sober him. 

It was already after eleven o’clock when they disembarked 
from the launch near the Udarnik cinema and Nikitin, 
who had still nol cooled olf and was still dazed flat out 
prostrated by this extraordinary day and extraordinary eve- 
ning, began to persuade Vikhrov to let him find a taxi, say- 
ing that he would not go home until he had seen him to a 
taxi. They moved towards the taxi rank along the embank- 
ment in the direction of the Balchug restaurant, stumbling 
and often stopping by the stone parapet for a smoke (in 
fact they smoked constantly), to express fully their affec- 
tion for each other and the unity of spirits they had dis- 
covered and to remind each other yet again that they must 
definitely meet. 

They were lucky: the green light of a solitary taxi winked 
in a turning off the chasm of Pyatnitskaya Street, ap- 
proaching the rank by the bridge, they yelled and waved 
at it and the vehicle stopped. They embraced and kissed 
each other like brothers—and suddenly Nikitin was alone, 
still aroused, excited, hours of talk, drinking, smoking, 
like-mindedness and delighted discoveries seeming to have 
flashed past in a moment. Now somcthing seemed to be 
missing. 

On Ovchinnikovskaya Embankment, opposite the Zarya 
cinema, which was in nocturnal darkness, its advertise- 
ments switched off, a group of young fellows sat on the par- 
apet under a lamp by the corner of an extinguished Pyat- 
nitskaya Street. Infrequent upper-storey windows showed 
yellow. No doubt the young fellows had been to the cine- 
ma and they were guffawing, chatting and spitting lazily 
into the oily black water; one, round-shouldered, thick-set 
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and dressed in a short jacket, was flapping his wide trou- 
sers and drumming his heels on the pavement as if he had 
nothing better to do, just for his own amusement. 

‘Hey, mate, do you have anylhing to smoke?” 

The young fellow whistled, spotting the solitary Niki- 
tin on the embankment, and when the latter, swaying 
slightly, approached, willingly extending his packet (“Help 
yoursell!”’), he extracted a cigaretle wilh his nails shame- 
lessly and quickly and inquired, nodding at the others: 

‘‘Are you giving everyone a smoke? No-one has any left, 
we've all run out, male...” 

“Yes, yes, of course, light up, chaps.” 

Ile was surrounded and they reached out with quick 
fingers, jostling, greedily pulling out cigarettes; in the 
lamp light he was ringed by strange faces, young, watch- 
ful, apparently distrusting his generosity. However, because 
of what had happened today in the Park of Culture and 
the brightly-lit saloon of the launch and because of what 
had been accomplished today in his life he smiled at them, 
thrusting cigarettes inlo the hands of the young fellows, 
and spoke with the naive expansiveness of a man who has 
had some luck: 

“What nonsense this is, boys! I can guess you have no 
money for cigarettes. I know all about that. There have 
been times when I haven't had a bean.” 

“What?” asked the thick-set fellow, looking Nikitin over 
suspiciously with his sharply slanting eyes. ‘‘What did 
you say?” 

“T should very much like to buy you all cigarettes, boys, 
after all I know what it’s like when you haven't a bean,” 
Nikitin said, nodding, overwhelmed by a feeling of sym- 
pathy towards them and in no way disappointed in this 
meeting where his help was needed, in the summery blue 
transparency of the night on a Pyatnitskaya Street fallen 
quiet before the dawn, with the extinguished advertisements 
of the litle Zarya cinema. ‘Yes, yes,” he thought, “I don’t 
want to go home. I can stroll around Moscow the whole 
night if needs be, meeting late passers-by, having a smoke, 
getting to know them, talking to them, just as I am with 
these young fellows. How splendid it is to get to know 
people!” 

“You know what?” Nikitin said affably and simply. “If 
the Balchug isn’t shut, let’s go to the restaurant, buy cig- 
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arettes, drink some wine and have a talk. Would you like 
that, boys?” 

“At whose expense? Who'll pay?” the thick-set fellow 
in the short jacket asked, but he thought for a moment and 
immediately pushed someone in the direction of the restau- 
rant. “Hook it over there!” 

Instantly two young fellows dashed over the deserted 
bridge towards the restaurant, where a light showed be- 
hind curtained windows; they could be seen banging on 
the glass door, which rattled loudly enough to be heard 
along the entire street. Then the figure of the doorman ap- 
peared behind the glass and demanding voices could he 
heard: “Open up, dad!”. But the door did not open, the 
dark figure of the doorman disappeared and then the two 
young fellows returned: one of them said something in an 
excited whisper to the thick-set fellow, who grunted, fixed 
his gaze heavily on the bridge of Nikitin’s nose and asked, 
drawling the words: 

“You, charlie, did you know the Balchug was closed?” 

“That's a pity. Well, that’s a great pily,” Nikitin said in 
disappointment and sighed. “But I wanted, boys...” 

“Were you lying, charlie?” the young fellow said with 
vicious, playful tenderness and pushed back his shaggy 
hair with extended fingers, as if he wanted to strike. He 
winked at the others, who were standing in a silent group. 
“You wanted to stand treat. but you haven’t any money! 
You—you haven't a bean!” 

Nikitin looked at his high-cheekboned face, not sensing 
the danger, just as happy people do not sense pain or ex- 
cessive mockery, and was only baffled, even offended, by 
the suspicion of fraud. 

“No,” he said frankly. ‘You've no reason... T have some 
money.” 

“Youre lying, you haven't a cent! Show us, then!” the 
young fellow cried menacingly and demandingly and in 
that sharp “show us, then” there rang a note of harsh pow- 
er and something predatory and nocturnal, too, that ap- 
peared in his slanting eyes and broad checkbones. 

Nikitin, already sobering up in face of this unfriendly 
gaze and this unpleasant voice, saw that the little group 
loweringly observing them had stirred slightly under the 
lamp and was now [frozen and tense. “Something must hap- 
pen now,” Nikitin thought, all at once feeling a shaft of 
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ice in his chest and realising the stupidity of his position 
while not understanding that for some reason he apparent- 
ly had to justify himself in the eyes of the young fellow, 
grinned offendedly at him. 

“T can see you're a real crank,” Nikitin said, fumbling 
at the crumpled notes in his back pocket, and drew out at 
random a brand-new fifty-ruble note and showed it off to 
the young fellows. ‘‘No, boys. I wanted to take you...” 

At that moment the young fellow’s hand darted forward, 
hook-like, Nikitin jerked his hand back in an instinctively 
defensive movement, the young fellow’s fingers managed 
to grip the edge of the fifty-ruble note and pulled away, 
snatching at it, the sound of a torn nole was heard and 
the young fellow hurriedly took a step back, saying in a 
hoarse gasp: 

‘Now, then, hand all your dough over, charlie! Give it 
here!” 

Later, when he remembered that night, Nikitin would 
reflect that if at that moment the young fellow had quietly 
asked him for money, fifty or a hundred rubles, he would 
nol have refused and would, no doubt, have been pleased 
by the accomplishment of a drunken act of kindness. But 
the situation was different. 

“What for?” Nikitin said in a whisper, at first unable to 
conceive of why the fellow had not asked him for money, 
but had tried spitefully and unjustly to snatch it, and a 
momentary burning wave of dark horror and blinding hate 
for this fellow, his short jacket, his slanting, inflamed eyes 
and for each one of his repulsive gestures scorched Niki- 
tin: he finished by saying. even stammering: 

“There are six of you here... but I want to fight with 
you, my ]-lad! Well, now, c-come on!” 

And he thrust the torn note into his pocket, ready to 
fight, bunched his fists and stepped aloofly forward. 

“Don't came near me, you bum! [I’ve got syphilis! Don’t 
come near me!” the young fellow screeched, his mouth dis- 
lorted by a spasm of fright or by surprise at the sight of 
Nikilin’s sudden aloofness, and he cleared his throat and 
spat: the spittle did not hit Nikitin’s face, but stuck in a 
white spot on his chest and Nikitin, catching only a glimpse 
of the fellow’s narrow eyes as if in a mist, threw himself 
at him and struck him with hatred and enjoyment on his 
bony, chattering jaw and his wet mouth, which croaked out 
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a strangled cry. But something struck his head blackly 
and powerfully from behind stunning him, the street- 
lamp swayed sideways, the roadway harshly scratched 
his cheek, shadows darted above him, wheezing and 
shouting, legs ran, bounding, round him and someone's 
voice transfixed him, bestial: ‘‘Hit him in the liver, in the 
liver!’ Feeling the sharp kicks to his ribs and chest, he was 
gripped by a single insane and vengeful thought: “Get up, 
only get up!”. And he jerked from the ground, supporting 
himself on the asphalt with both hands, tore himself with 
an incredible jerk from the trampling mob of legs sur- 
rounding him, and threw himself to right and left amid the 
half-demented, almost inhuman faces, which were united 
by the same teeth-bearing, wolfish expression, as if aroused 
by the sight of blood. Unconscious of pain from the 
blows, gripped by an unfamiliar savagery that had ex- 
ploded in him, shouting frenziedly and terribly ‘Cowards! 
Swine!”, he bobbed amid the surrounding bodies, struck 
at these hateful faces, bending, twisting, almost falling from 
the forces madly flowing into fists, clenched to numbness, 
like one doomed to sell his life dearly. At the same time, 
ugly, no doubt, with the intoxication of frenzy and _ still 
gripped by the memory of what he had seen, he looked fe- 
verishly for the face of the wide-cheekboned youth, trying 
to break through to him alone, but the fellow emerged and 
vanished behind others’ backs and shoulders, egging on 
the others with sharp cries: “Get him on the ground, get 
him on the ground!”’. 

But when at a lucky moment (this was a lucky mo- 
ment!), gasping, hearing his jacket split as it was torn in 
different directions by hooks of hands, he broke through the 
kicks and blows, the fellow emitted a terrifying howl from 
his throat as he retreated along the parapet of the embank- 
ment towards the bridge and a space seemed to form round 
him there, a splendid, just space; now for some reason no- 
one was trying to block him any longer and the young fel- 
low was retreating sideways along the bridge and pulling 
something from his trouser pocket with hurried jerks and 
suddenly an open flick knife with a fine silvery blade glit- 
tered like a Jong necdle. Strange—the steel glitter of this 
knife did not arouse fear in Nikitin: on the contrary, some 
spring of hate compressed to frenzy, which he could in no 
way suppress, flung him blindly, irrepressibly and furious- 
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ly towards the fellow and he whispered intoxicatedly, 
prayerfully, as if a fever: 

“Well, splendid, now we are one against one... Now I 
shall find out whether you have ever fired at tanks... 
(‘Why am I saving this? What for?’) Oh, now everything 
will be just as it should, you cowardly swine... There were 
people like you in the war, too! Oh, yes. there were people 
like you back in ancient Rome... (‘What Rome? Why?’) 
Well, now, is it you or me?.. We shall see! You or 
me?..” 

“Don’t come near me! I'll stab you through the heart!” 
the fellow howled in a guttural voice, frenziedly shaking 
his head so that his hair beat about his temples, and 
pressed himself side-on against the rail of the bridge. His fist 
with the straight blade gleaming in it stuck out sharply. 

Perhaps primitive man had yelled as brutally, frighten- 
ingly and viscerally when, during a black night, he had 
met a powerful enemy of the male gender near his cave 
and had flourished a mortally jagged stone and taken aim 
with it in order to make a bound and smash the skull of 
a male from another tribe. But there was no cave, no prim- 
itive man: there was a sleeping Pyatnitskaya Street, the 
closed Balchug restaurant, the bridge over the Kanava, the 
wide-cheekboned young fellow with his repulsively broken 
nose and Nikitin, unrecognisably bloody, lacerated, in a 
tattered jacket and shirt, swallowing the blood that filled 
his mouth, ready in his rage and rectitude to strike. to 
break, to destroy, to defend himself, his naivete and some- 
thing else that was not material, offended, crushed. Nev- 
ertheless Nikitin was no longer Nikitin in those moments, 
fe this lent a savage stone-age madness to what he did 
then... 

‘IT want you to remember everything, you swine! No, I 
didn’t ask for that! And there you are. six of vou against 
one... No, no, it isn’t a matter of money!” Nikitin whis- 
pered feverishly through stiffened lips, drawing close to the 
fellow and the needle-thin blade shivering tensely in his 
fist. “Well. will you hide the knife? Or not? Will you? Or?” 

“Keep ba-ack! I'll stab through your guts, you bum!” 
the fellow again howled in a primordial voice of menace 
and fear, 

The next moment Nikitin felt something het and hard 
slide painfully over his left hand and the young fellow’s 
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inflamed eyes, bulging with malice, and his black, open, 
gasping mouth staggered forward. For a brief second he 
saw blood on his left hand, understood instantly that the 
fellow had caught him with his knife and, ducking and 
bending, he hit him from below on the chin, heard an ani- 
mal howl, shouled curses and again the red face of the fel- 
low, the cheekbones streaked, flashed before him, eyes star- 
ting from their sockets, and again he hit the damp, repul- 
sive face near him, injecting into these blows something 
hot and bubbling in his heart, that boiled and would not 
boil away, with vengeful volupluousness. 

Then something heavy and dark came down upon him 
from behind, throwing him to the ground with an abrupt 
jerk, and amid the confused trampling near his head, the 
kicks, the whistling, through the ringing that filled his 
ears, two muffled cries reached his consciousness, for some 
reason like two scraps of cotton wool flying through the 
air: 

‘Hook it! The cops!” It seemed to him that everywhere 
had become strangely empty and a heavily ringing silence 
hung over him. 

Then he leaped up, spitting out blood, staggering from 
the iron noise in his head, but he was squeezed from be- 
hind in a powerful grip by an unknown person who said 
“Quieten down, quieten down!” and, as if in another world, 
he saw the young [fellow standing by the rail of the bridge. 
Ilis shoulders were held by two mililiamen and greasy, 
smeared streaks disfigured his broad nose and his cheek- 
bones; the knife was gone. The young fellow, impotently 
struggling, twitching, coughed out of his throat rather than 
said: 

‘T was going home and he started to pester me, the bas- 
tard! Bloody drunk! I was going home and he started to 
demand money, the bastard!” 

But Nikitin was barely standing, swaying on enfeebled 
legs, without the strength to say a single word. He only 
smiled a terrible smile. 

At the militia station to which they were taken the 
young fellow shouted in a sobbing voice, repeating him- 
self, trying to prove that he had been going home from the 
cinema and that that damned drunk there had = started to 
pester him. getting into his pockets and pulling out mon- 
ey—and he showed with hysterical gestures how it had 
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all been: he turned his pockets inside out and shook the 
torn fifty-ruble note before the duty officer. A captain, 
broad-browed, fastidious and reserved in manner, looked 
with attentive suspiciousness from behind the counter, took 
the scrap of fifty-ruble note (““We-ell, now...”) and put 
it on the table. Nikitin, seated by a militiaman on a strong, 
dilapidated bench, looked at the fellow, recalling his face, 
teeth bared, when he spat (“I’ve got syphilis!”’), his mouth, 
hoarse with malice and fear, bloody, during the fight on the 
bridge (“Ill stab through vour heart!) and almost wept 
from impotence and hatred. They had not been allowed 
to fight to the end, one to one, there on the bridge: some- 
one from that pack had struck him from behind in a co- 
wardly, underhand way, thrown him to the ground, tripped 
him up, and now, here in the militia station where, without 
some kind of sympathy, there could not be any understand- 
ing of one side or the other, it would be impossible to de- 
scribe or explain the details, the reasons for everything that 
had happened on the embankment. The young fellow’s loud 
cries, his explanations—-the “drunken crazy, the bum” pes- 
tered me, demanded money and then, after being refused, 
got into my pockets, in proof of which there was the rip- 
ped nole—this could still in some way approach a sem- 
blance of truth; but that which Nikitin could explain and 
wanted to explain looked bizarre, out of the ordinary, ab- 
normal and that meant it obscured the truth or seemed to 
be untrue. 

“After all, it was today. actually today that the most im- 
portant thing in my life happened and no doubt I was hap- 
py. if that is happiness. and I simply wanted to be nice 
to everyone in the world and to these unknown young fel- 
lows IT met by chance...” 

“What do you mean, nice? Be more precise.” 

“Well. IT had some money and they had no cigarettes 
and [ wanted to treat them. Yes, buy some cigarettes, sit 
with them a while and have a talk.” 

“At night? With strangers? With what object?” 

“You see, I wanted to be nice. To everyone. Don’t you 
ever feel like that?” 

“We have to be nice. But why did you want to. treat 
them? What business did you have with them? Did you 
know any of them?” 

“No. But surely that doesn’t matter? 
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“To put it in a nutshell, you were drunk—and you 
should have gone home to bed. That’s how normal people 
behave, after all.” 

‘‘Normal people, yes.”’ 

“What are you, then, a psychiatric outpatient? Maybe 
you re shellshocked from the war?”’ 

‘Not yet, although I was shellshocked...”’ 

“Where do you work now?” 

‘‘At present nowhere. At home. Or rather, I rent a 
room.” 

‘How is it, then, that you don’t work anywhere? Do you 
receive a pension as a war veteran?” 

“No, I don’t. After I graduated I worked on a newspaper 
and then I left. It’s hard to explain what I live on. I sold 
my greatcoat and top boots and my officer’s compass... 
What else? Yes, I exchanged my ‘Guards’ badge for a pair 
of boots. Or rather, I gave it to an old comrade, all his 
papers, badges and orders together with his clothes were 
stolen two years ago in a train. And he bought the boots 
and gave them to me.” 

‘So, you have no fixed occupation or source of income? 
Is that it?” 

“Not quite. I’ve almost no means. But I work the whole 
day... from morning to evening. And at night. Often at 
night. Almost always al night. I don’t sleep. Do you know 
how Dostoyevsky or Balzac worked? And Tolstoy, Flaubert, 
Renard? Have you read Renard’s diaries?” 

“Cut that out! Don’t shoot a line to me. We know who 
Tolstoy is, we're not daft. You think militiamen don’t 
know how many beans make five. So you pull Tolstoy out 
of the hat. The question is quite clear and straightforward 
—what do you do? What’s your job?” 

“What do I do? What’s my job? All right, Vl try to an- 
swer. From morning to evening and at night I look for the 
exact word, and often I don’t find it... But I want, I 
want more than anything else in life, people to laugh, to 
be sad, to weep over my words. Hang on, what rubbish 
I’m telling you! I must explain something else. Look, jusl 
look at that fellow. How magnificently he lies! With what 
object? Doesn't he remind vou of Judas Iscariot? Doesn't 
he remind you of my gun commander Mezhenin, whom I 
shot at in 1945 and didn’t kill?” 

This dialogue sliding through Nikitin’s over-heated brain 
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only existed in his fancies, as if in a dream. Immediately 
sobered by a fresh twist of the heart, he saw as he held 
a tightly wound handkerchief round the hand the knife 
had scratched the vicious, hostile eyes of the young fel- 
low, who was saying something indignantly and with ser- 
vility by the counter, saw the repulsive dark pattern of 
lines around the sockets of his eyes and his broken nose. 
Then he saw his jacket, unrecognizably tattered, under the 
fastidious gaze of the duty officer, which strange hands 
had just now torn from his back with the cowardly enjoy- 
ment of herd superiority (as if they had known that this 
was his only jacket), imagined himself in absurd reality, 
cul, dirty, and all his imagined explanations concerning 
his occupation and his devotion to Tolstoy and Renard, his 
anguished quest for the exact word, love and kindness— 
and he heard a strange, sobbing sound, resembling laugh- 
ter mixed with suppressed tears in his throat. And he felt 
with surprise and shame that something mad was happen- 
ing to him, quite independently of his will—an uncontrolla- 
ble, sweet, malicious Jaugh and irrepressible weeping were 
choking him, tearing his chest apart. Suffocaling, swallow- 
ing this laughter and weeping, he saw in the middle of 
grey, fluid emptiness the raised commanding, cold face of 
the duty officer, his open passport on the absurdly ink- 
stained desk, school-like, beside the ink-stand, by somebody’s 
identity card, evidently the fellow’s. and the crumpled frag- 
ment of the fifty-ruble note on the identity card and 
clenched his teeth as he thought with horror: ‘‘What’s 
happening to me? Hysterics of some kind—I want to weep 


and laugh... That’s never happened to me! My nerves are 
shaken, can’t I control myself? If only I can avoid that 
shame ...in front of them, watched by them...” 


“Was that what happened, citizen Nikitin?” the duty 
officer’s voice reached his ear, rustling like grey sand. 
“While in a very intoxicated condition, almost incapable. 
as is evident even now, you tried to grab money from cit- 
izen Milyaev. Was that what happened?” 

‘Yes, yes...” Nikitin forced out and again tearful mirth 
squeezed out of his throat and tears rolled down his cheeks. 

‘Return the torn note to its owner.” 

“Yes, yes, lo its owner... please...” 

The strong peasant’s fingers of the duty officer, marked 
by a violet urban spot of ink at the joint. unhurriedly placed 
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the fragment of fifty-ruble note handed over by Niki- 
(in on the other fragment lying on the identity card with 
the decisive movements of impartial justice, snapped the 
identity card shut and extended it to the young fellow, 
who was fussily hovering over the desk: 

“Take your money, cilizen Milyaev. You can change it 
at a bank. Now, citizen Nikilin, there are a few questions 
for the record.” 


“Tf only I can hold myself in... If only there weren't 
this choking in my throat... I’m humiliating myself. I 
can’t get my words out. What... what has happened to 


me? Like a neurotic. If this had happened at the front 
with a soldier of mine I would have lost faith in him,” 
Nikitin said to himself, choking down the lump of bitter 
laughter and the metallic taste of tears rising in his throat 
and turning away so that the agonizingly spasmodic swal- 
lowings could not be seen. Ile was shaking as if with the 
onset of nausea. 

‘People like that should be kept behind bars, drunken 
brawler! You'll have him throwing up here before he’s 
through...” the fellow said with officially sanctioned su- 
periority and the servility of one who has been protected 
from violence. Like a proprietor who has recognised his 
possession, he looked at the two halves of the fifty-ruble 
note, thrust them together with the identity card into the 
pocket of his short jacket and again fussed ingratiatingly 
about the counter. “May I go, captain? I’m a working man, 
after all, I’m on morning shift tomorrow, you know. Not 
like others...” 

And now everything relaxed in Nikitin. The young fel- 
low stood two paces away, near the wooden barrier, his 
cheekbones shimmering greasily, his puffy, bluish mouth 
maliciously and victoriously grinning to reveal small teeth. 
And it was not his words, not his servile tone, not his in- 
gratiating manner with the duty officer, but this triumph- 
ant victory of baseness, the open smirk that, for a split sec- 
ond, painted in Nikitin’s imagination a picture of another 
triumph, about which he had not even thought on the em- 
bankment, when he saw the knife in the young fellow’s 
hand. Yes, yes, it was with this knife that, had he been 
successful, he would have “stabbed” Nikitin through the 
heart and gouged out his eyes, with the same smirk of 
triumphant cowardice and never looked back. 
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“Where’s your knife, then?’ Nikitin gritted out in a 
whisper and, as if beside himself, choking with laughter 
and tears, he lunged at the fellow, who jumped back eva- 
sively. His fist made contact only with his sinewy, boney 
shoulder. But in leaping back the fellow lost his footing, 
over-balanced and struck his spine and the back of his 
head sharply against the wall. Immediately, with a rasping 
howl, he darted towards Nikitin, who had been roughly 
seized by the arms by two militiamen and dragged back 
on to the bench. He did not strike him but contrived, lynx- 
like, to scratch Nikitin’s face with his terrible hard nails 
from brow to cheek, aiming, evidently, at his eyes, and his 
cry slashed the ear like a razor’s edge: 

‘Did you see? Did you see?.. He attacked me with a 
knifel.. He threw the knife away into the Kanava! Into 
the Kanava, the swine!” 

The duty officer rushed from behind the barrier with 
long strides, caught the fellow with a practised movement, 
twisted both hands behind his back and pulled him towards 
the door, angrily ordering the militiamen: 

‘Put them both in cells! Only not together. Do you un- 
derstand? Both of them!”’ 

After about an hour and a half a militiaman came into 
the gloomy room, penetrated through and through with the 
smell of unclean linen, where Nikitin, frowning and shud- 
dering, lay on a bench scratched with inscriptions and 
sternly demanded that Nikitin wash his face and follow 
him. Nikitin washed himself at the tap in the militiamen’s 
toilet, dried himself with his handkerchief and was taken 
to the duty officer's room for the second time. 

And while still filled with a feeling of humiliation at 
the memory of the uncontrollable half-laughter, half-weep- 
ing that had choked him in the presence of the militiamen, 
Nikitin suddenly saw with amazement and anxiety a spare, 
elderly woman by the duty officer’s barrier, pale, scared, 
in an old-fashioned hat and ancient shoes. She looked 
at him like a helpless child and repeated almost in a whis- 
per: 

“Vadim Nikolaevich, Vadim Nikolaevich, what has hap- 
pened to you?” 

It was his landlady, Mariya Pavlovna Steshnova, from 
whom he rented a room, the widow of a history professor 
who had died in the war—a good soul, timid, who reddened 
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at any rough word—and Nikitin, understanding why and 
how she had appeared there, momentarily saw through her 
eyes his battered, hastily washed face, his impossibly tal- 
tered jacket and asked the duty officer in a dull voice why 
Mariya Pavlovna was al the militia station. 

‘“T called her here. On the home number you gave,” the 
duty officer replied sombrely. “Here’s your tenant, Mariya 
Pavlovna. All right? Mm?” 

“Me? Gave you my number? What nonsense is this!” 
Nikitin said, failing to understand. ‘‘Never! I didn’t give 
you any telephone number!” 

“What has happened to you, Vadim Nikolaevich, what 
has happened to you?” Mariya Pavlovna said confusedly 
and perched on the edge of a bench. “Why, you never 
drank! Heavens, who beat you up like that?”’ 

‘He’s the one with the fists,’ the duty officer observed; 
his eyes, raised towards Nikitin, were unwavering, like 
truth ilself. They held an unmelting fragment of ice. 
“That, Mariya Pavlovna, is how we shall act on this first 
occasion, that is how we shall act. On the first occasion... 
Take him home. On your personal recognizance. That’s all. 
You can go. Here’s your passport. Citizen Nikitin, I’m 
quite unable to believe that you write things for the press. 
You get drunk and make sudden attacks on people. How 
can that be qualified?” 

“For goodness sake, Vadim Nikolaevich, for goodness 
sake, let’s go away quickly from here,’ Mariya Pavlovna 
mumbled, gabbling timidly. ‘“Let’s go home, dear, you need 
a cold compress. How will you go outside now?” 

She tipped her old-fashioned hat apologetically at the 
duty officer, took Nikitin’s hand with trembling fingers 
and drew him carefully towards the exil, as if by no means 
sure that she and Nikitin would now be let out and every- 
thing would sort itself oul and return to its former place. 

“You should apologize, citizen Nikilin,” the duty officer 
said grimly. “You behaved appallingly, created a distur- 
bance...” 

“Vadim Nikolaevich, dear, apologize, for heaven’s sake!”’ 

“FEixcuse me, Mariya Pavlovna, one moment...” Nikitin 
hung back and a malicious sarcasm swayed in his soul; he 
glanced mockingly at the duty officer. “You are right. I get 
drunk and at nights IT rob, I grab people’s money. You 
have quite evidently established the truth. And you hand- 
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ed my money over to that splendid, honest fellow. I wish 
you all the best. The hell with it, the money! But I can- 
nol, to my great regret, apologize.” 

“Go on, be off with you!” the duty officer urged him ir- 
ritably. “You've got a big mouth, citizen Nikitin! Ve-ery 
big, even if you do writel”’ 

Later, in the street, which was quiet and bleached by the 
dawn that was at hand, the asphalt greying and the road- 
way sliced up by the stripes of tram Jines, Nikitin, crushed 
by Mariya Pavlovna’s summons to the militia station, by 
the awkwardness of it, nevertheless asked her whether she 
had really been telephoned at home, woken up in the night 
and asked about him. He began to apologize for the stupid 
and unforeseen trouble he had caused her for nothing what- 
soever as the result of an idiotic misunderstanding. 

She listened to him in embarrassment, nodding in agree- 
ment with her naive and absurd hat and asking nothing, 
sighing quietly like a meek guardian angel that demands 
no justifications. 

‘How is that before... I didn’t know her?” Nikitin 
thought. 

He had lived in her apartment for more than a year, but 
apart from indispensable phrases they did not seem to have 
uttered a single sincere word. 

“Mariya Pavlovna...’ Nikitin said in a hoarse voice, 
cursing himself, gripped by a shamed and grateful tender- 
ness towards her. ‘Mariya Pavlovna, forgive me... 1 was 
careless... I simply had no money. After all, I owe you 
four months’ rent. But you didn’t ask... Now I have some 
money. Please, I'll pay you now for everything... Forgive 
me...” 

IIe hastily began burrowing in his pockets, collecting to- 
gether the crumpled notes, and when, dismayed now, he 
counted and recounted the notes, there was really no mon- 
ey: of three thousand rubles, seven hundred and fifty ru- 
bles with some loose change were left. Ile remembered the 
summer cafe in the Park of Culture, the saloon of the 
launch where he, not Vikhrov, had paid for everything and 
was quile unable to grasp where so much money had 
gone—especially since, during the fight, none of the fellows 
had apparently been able to clean out his pockets. 

‘Forgive me, Mariya Pavlovna, I think I have lost my 
money, Nikitin said, burning at his lie, and began hurried- 
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ly, clumsily, to stuff a bundle of notes into her hand. “This 
is for two months... I'll pay the rest later, Jaler... Very 
soon, believe me.” 

She stopped in fright, her face turning crimson and 
blotchy as it did at some piece of rudeness or the hint of it, 
and her hat began to nod embarrassedly. 

“Good gracious, Vadim Nikolaevich, listen, what has 
money to do with anything now... That’s not necessary, not 
necessary, for heaven’s sake. When you have it, you can 
repay me. | shall wait, I don’t need it now.’ 

“Mariya Pavlovna!” he implored. “I beg you!” 

‘“T don't need it, I don’t,” she said, putting her hand be- 
hind her back protestingly. “Let’s go, Vadim Nikolaevich. 
You need a cold compress on your face now, otherwise what 
will become of you? And please forget your embarrassment. 
After all, I did have a son. I understand a lot...” 

He walked beside her, holding her lightly by the elbow, 
as he could hold only his mother, who was dead, and 
throughout the walk he mumbled unnecessary excuses, 
fearing to stumble and hinder the movement of her light, 
spare body. 

Many years later, by now a mature man, he experienced 
it strange, frightening feeling when he resurrected that day 
and that night in his memory: intoxication with goodness, 
with generosity and love was equal to intoxication wilh 
hatred. 


Chapter Five 


‘‘We were separated by the forgotten 40s, but... now 
we are separated by political systems. I am in favour of 
peace between Russian and German intellectuals, Mr Ni- 
kitin. How do you say it in Russian? N-na vash-she zdo- 
rovye!” 

“That Russian expression is international now. Your 
health, Herr Ditzmann!” 

They were sitting near the fireplace in Frau Herbert's 
large lounge, the thick-piled carpet, a clipped meadow of 
green, springy under foot, in the light of the standard- 
lamps. The blazing logs crackled, spitting gently, and, as 
well as the blissful, healing fire and taste of cognac, sipped 
between phrases, Nikitin felt a certain ironic cheerful- 
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ness of spirit ready, independently of whatever questions 
people would want lo ask and would ask, infallibly to fore- 
see the degree of alienation between himself and others, 
imbued wilh a measure of poisonous political scepticism, 
barrier that could always be raised, even on the domestic 
territory of this German lounge with its pleasant, tranquil 
comfort and quiet, evidently so especially favourable — to 
evening conversations by the blazing fire. 

After he and Samsonov had entered the room and their 
hostess, Frau Hlerbert, who had brought them in her car 
from the hotel, had introduced the two people there—cho- 
sen, close friends in her words; after the formal, polite 
queslions usual in such circumstances about tiredness fol- 
lowing the journey and the non-committal remarks about 
the damp Hamburg autumn which, unfortunately, was 
unusually rainy and cold that year; after the polite elicit- 
ing of who would drink what, Herr Ditzmann, editor-in- 
chief of the large Weber publishing house, which had pub- 
lished translations of Nikilin’s most recent novels, com- 
mandeered two bottles with a suggestive wink (Moselle and 
cognac—in reserve!) and took Nikitin quite firmly over to 
a corner of the lounge, telling the others with a laugh that 
he was temporarily annexing the Soviet writer in order to 
clarify certain facts. 

But Frau Herbert objected cheerfully that she would not 
permit’ a Russian writer to be handed over to a German 
critic to be torn tuo pieces by alternatives, since she knew 
all too well Ilerr Ditzmann’s egocentrism and therefore she 
inviled everyone to sil down by the fireplace fur a general 
conversation. Then the red-faced publisher Herr Weber 
hobbled towards the colfee-table with his squat, thick-set 
body and sprawled comfortably in a soft arm-chair, his bald 
head gleaming. Beside him, a supple snake, his wife Lotte 
Tittel, curled up. She was a popular theatre actress, tall 
and narrow-hipped. 

“Oh, I want to see the East and the West,” she said in 
a hoarse contrallo like the breaking voice of an adolescent. 
“How will this end? With a declaration of war?” 

Without pausing for a moment Herr Ditzmann, gripped 
by the lust of a practised mind, nibbled at Nikitin, as if 
delighted by this rare opportunity. The rapidity of his 
speech, the narcotic gleam of the mocking eyes in his pale 
face, the ceaseless movements of his dry fingers, squeezing 
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his glass or briskly raising an open packet of cigarettes to 
allow him jerkily to inhale the smell of tobacco with his 
sharp nose (he had given up smoking after recent heart 
trouble) initially put Nikitin in a hatf-serious frame of 
mind, ready for the game, characteristic of literary salons, 
of intellectual exercises, and he thought: “Herr Ditzmann 
belonged, perhaps, in the past to the tribe of experienced 
and crafty reporters.” But the longer this “game” contin- 
ued, the more deeply and seriously Nikitin plunged into 
it, looking now with interest at Ditzmann’s nervous hands 
as he snilled the opened packet of cigarettes, platonically 
savouring them. At Nikitin’s request Samsonov Lranslated 
literally only the complex sentences; he looked solid and 
imperturbable, his jacket, fully buttoned up, stretched over 
his stomach; he was hot by the fire and beads of sweat 
stood out on his brow. 

Frau Herbert sat opposite Nikitin, the collar of her black 
blouse, like a sweater, outlining her white neck with a 
kind of rough masculine tenderness. An oblong gold ine- 
dallion swung on a fine chain and her hair, drawn, Rus- 
sian-style, into a bun, was lifted over her small ears, even- 
ly streaked with grey; this marked greyness strangely failed 
to correspond to her excessively neat, girlishly elegant 
figure. Nikitin reflected in passing that a similar lack of 
correspondence was to be found in women who have never 
given birth, perhaps because of dislike for children, perhaps 
for reasons of ascetic self-control which makes them look 
after their bodies carefully all their lives. 

That, clearly, was nol quile the case here. Frau Herbert 
did not place monastic limitations on herself: she drank 
cognac and smoked a lot, her eyes behind the cigarette 
smoke seeming to be sulfused with a quiet excitement, 
gleaming fixedly with a moist blueness. 

Her glance coincided increasingly frequently with Niki- 
tin’s, beginning somehow a little irrilatingly to disturb him 
with her sometimes anxious, momentary smile, as if, cov- 
ertly from the others, she was studying in detail his suit, 
his tie or his cull-links when he sipped his cognac or lit a 
match. He wanted involuntarily to stir under her gaze, 
change his position, as if he were the subject of a long and 
wearisome photographic session. 

When Frau Herbert, lowering her smiling eyes, shook 
the ash from her skirt and then touched the medallion on 
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her bosom with the tips of her fingers, Nikitin surmised, 
not without a certain vexed irony, that his hostess was in- 
deed photographing him with this litle object or was mak- 
ing a recording with a tiny tape-recorder. “But for what 
reason? For what purpose? Stuff and nonsense!” After brief- 
ly responding to Herr Ditzmann’s next question, he men- 
tally rejected this degrading supposition and suddenly felt 
her fixed, questing gaze on him again as he tried not to 
look at her. He frowned, as if from an alien touch or a pen- 
etrating chill, glanced at her and very unexpectedly saw 
her face close-up, before there was time for it to change, 
to deceive him, to hide behind the cigarette smoke, so that 
he even froze somehow and shuddered. He was surprised 
by the guilty smile cum grimace that trembled weakly in 
the corners of her mouth, by the inquiringly tender glance, 
mixed with fear, of her eyes resting on him, by this 
seemingly familiar expression, which reminded him pain- 
fully, obscurely and elusively of something. “What does it 
remind me of? What? Perhaps a piece of blue, inscrutable 
sky, once seen over fantastic roofs in a dream, perhaps the 
morning breeze im a sunny field, joyful as childhood, with 
the scents of spring prospects? What is it? I have never 
seen Frau Herbert before except al the airport, for the first 
time... Is it a trick of the subconscious? Some kind of 
mysticism? Fine... Most likely it’s nerves, hypochondria,” 
he thought, but despite this attempt to calm himself some- 
thing incomplete remained in his consciousness, a fragment 
of unresolved disquiet. such as happens when one searches 
for someone’s name lost in one’s memory. °45? War? Ber- 
lin? We were billeted in German houses and I saw her 
somewhere? Saw this questioning, guilly and gentle glance? 
But how old was she then, if I saw her? But perhaps 
somewhere, by chance, on the street in Moscow, in a train, 
or, finally, abroad, there was something very similar that 
staved in the memory? After all, people who look alike, 
with the same voice and figure, are met with in different 
parts of the world, doubles, as everyone knows... All this 
is like a hallucination! Something’s the matter with me 
again...” 

He knew that he was not very well. In recent years, since 
the death of his six-year-old son Igor, something stran- 
ge happened to Nikilin from time to time, sometimes quite 
beyond the reach of reason, explicable only by extreme ev- 
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haustion and disordered nerves. Sleepless fits of gloom, the 
Nagging of conscience, insuperable loneliness began to op- 
press him at night. His throat was squeezed by a torment- 
ing asphyxia and his breathing was blocked off, as it had 
been in those terrible, unforgettable moments at the ceme- 
tery, when he had kissed the icy triangle of his son’s small 
mouth in farewell] and seen through his half-closed lashes, 
powdered with snow, the cornflower-blue, lifeless colour of 
his eyes, which had always shone with a frank, childish 
joy, had always been ready for laughter and play the mo- 
ment he ran into his study in the mornings with a shout 
and a squeal, shaking his straw-like hair, as if hiding from 
someone, and then pressed himself against his father’s 
knees with all his force, fragrant with a sweet, bird-like 
sweetness. 

On that winter day at the cemetery it seemed to Nikitin 
that he had gone out of his mind: he felt or he imagined 
that the closed, cold mouth of his son, covered with unmelt- 
ed snowflakes, stirred helplessly, feebly in response to his 
last touch and the chill of the small lips. smelling of win- 
ter, slid into him with an infinite torment that rent the 
soul. 

He could not stay in Moscow, in the orphaned apart- 
ment suddenly grown large, where the living clatter, squeals, 
shouts and smell of Igor were still heard, still lived, 
where his collection of toys still lay in his small bed. He 
left the city and worked alone in his cottage to the point 
of stupefaclion, of total insomnia, of hallucinations, quite 
alone in an empty house without a telephone, lighting the 
stove late in the evening, looking for hours at the flames, 
hearing the cautious scratching of the mice in the old 
cupboard, shuddering at the pistol-shots of trees, rigid in 
the garden, in the fierce frost. Once, in the depths of the 
night, amid absolute silence, he sat at the table, which was 
flooded with the white light of the lamp, and suddenly, 
chilled by an onset of fear, he heard a soft. stealthy knock 
at the window of the study. Not finding the strength to 
straighten, stand up and draw back the curtain, he thought 
with horrid anticipation (who could knock at a window on 
the first floor?) of a kind of warning by fate, of some kind 
of misfortune happening now to his wife and = growing 
numb and shivering, he rose from behind the table on legs 
that did not obey him and moved the curtain back slightly, 
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fearing to look and imagining a menacing and inevitable 
sign of fale beyond the glass... But there was no-one there. 
A frosty night, the summits of fir-trees showing black 
in the dark sky over the roofs of the setthement. gleamed 
in the emptiness of a sky iridescent with constellations, and 
au Jarge, blue star beautiful as first love, winked tenderly 
and shaggily, pulsated, flultered in one place over the 
snowdrift-choked corridor of the cutting. 

As he leaned his forehead against the icy glass he 
thought that Igor had gone from this earthly life without 
even secing, Without knowing, without feeling such a night 
sky as this, in which there was everything—life, youth, ex- 
pectation of love, regret. for years lived and gone beyond 
recall—and where there was the mystery of his son’s death, 
already expressed in the merciless impossibility of seeing 
either this sky or the distant, enchanted flutlering of this 
blazing star... 

At dawn. in the numb, crackling, village cold, drifted 
with snow, he ran to the railway stalion, roused the totally 
bemused railwayman on duly, flung himself on the telephone 
and dialled the number of his Moscow apartment. When 
the sleepy voice of his wife, overlaid with fright, came on 
the line asking what had happened he replied in a whisper, 
breathless: “TIT wanted to hear you’’—and then he stood for 
a whole hour on the platform, smoking, while he mastered 
his beating heart. 

This quiet madness lasted until autumn. 


“Herr Dilzmann, you said that we are for peace among 
the intelligentsia. What meaning do you attach to this slo- 
gan?” 

“Tt’s not a slogan, it’s a faith, Herr Nikitin. I became 
disillusioned with slogans a long time ago. Do you want to 
touch on politics?” 

“Not right now. Let’s abstain as far as possible.” 

“Tf they unite,” Weber, who had remained silent through- 
oul, said and dissolved into giggles as he pursued a slice of 
lemon in his cocktail with a straw, “then some kind of 
nonsense will be organised and there will be a lot of hot 
air. Every day they begin thinking up something incon- 
ceivable. Some kind of pocket revolution. But I’m not an 
intellectual, [m= a publisher, what shall I do? T shall re- 
main a realist. Nicht war? TI shall continue to publish books 
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that people want to buy and to put oul programmes on the 
television, don’t you believe me? People will look at me 
in the evening in every German home, not listen to your 
unintelligible babbling. Nicht war? Detective films, reviews, 
good advertising—thal means much more to Germans than 
the verbal innuendoes of intellectuals.” 

“Tt’s clear now that you are a capitalist,” Samsonov said. 
“Even externally you resemble a representative of big 
capital,” he joked. 

Herr Weber, comfortably sprawled in an armchair before 
the fire, plump, red-faced, with a strong, smooth bald spot, 
drank little, seeming to sip his lemon cocktail through a 
straw while dozing. After Samsonov’s remark he smacked 
his lips and his small, clever eyes became sharp and at- 
tentive. 

“Externally I resemble you, Ilerr Samsonov.” In accept- 
ing the joke Weber amiably sketched out Samsonov’s di- 
mensions in the air wilh his straw. “Although your laws 
do not give you the right to own either a publishing hous: 
or television shares. Nicht war?” He drew out the words, 
pronouncing them half-intelligibly; however, the inquiring 
“Nicht war? Nicht war?” smoothed over the seriousness of 
what he said and was conciliatory in ils effect. “Judging 
by your... mmm... printed conceptions, your newspaper 
cartoons,” Ilerr Weber continued and his swollen, amused 
eyes shifted cheerfully, “a capitalist—who is that? A gen- 
tleman with a large stomach, wearing a waistcoal, silting 
on a sack of dollars while squeezing the throat of a poor, 
hungry worker with both hands, his teeth bared. Nicht 
war?” 

“That has been seen, Herr Weber,” Samsonov agreed, 
drawing the thread of the conversation towards himself. 
“But how else would you require a capilalist to be shown? 
Doesn't that correspond to the essential reality?” 

“In this case you don’t need to argue with me,’ Weber 
objected quite equably. “I have been collecting cartoons 
of capitalists for a long time. From every newspaper in the 
world—-I have to see what I look like in the understanding 
of others. A cartoon in your communist newspapers must 
be taken to represent a political attitude towards my class. . 
And that is interesting for me to know. Lotte!” And he 
waved with his straw in the direction of the bottles on the 
small table, affectionately screwing up his eyes at his 
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young wife. “Well, now, I can count and you are putting 
two ice lumps in the whisky. Won’t you lose your voice? 
Nicht war?” 

‘For some reason you want to know what people who de- 
spise money think of your money,” Lotte Tittel said in a 
low contralto. ““Your hobby brings you dubious pleasure.” 

‘Their political cartoons are just like ours—pathetic and 
coarse propaganda designed for the mob!” Herr Ditzmann 
interposed and raised the packet of cigarettes to his nose, 
powerfully inhaling the smell of tobacco. ‘I don't want 
to rummage about in dirty politics! They make your head 
ache. Isn’t that right, Herr Nikitin?” 

“Right. But not absolutely. What can a modern man do 
without politics?” 

“But, Herr Nikitin!” 

“This is what I want to say to you, gentlemen, concern- 
ing politics without anv ‘buts’,” Lotte Tittel intervened de- 
cisively, in a masculine way. and her cosmetically pretty, 
elongated face with its fan-shaped lashes and thread-like 
eyebrows coloured passionately. “I have experienced what 
politics means for myself, if you want to know! And it 
wasn't pleasant. Recently I was invited to visit Poland—I 
sang German songs, a few classics, some Western hits. 
People requested songs straight out of the audience ... I’ve 
never been given such a reception as I was in Warsaw! | 
simply fell in love with the Poles! Then I made an idiotic 
slip. I like that song about Tamerlane. It’s very popular 
here in the West. The terrible oriental conqueror, cruel 
and strong, wanted to have prisoners after conquering a 
town. And he threw himself on them like a beast—gr-r-r!” 
She placed an amber cigarette-holder with a menthol ciga- 
rette in an ash-tray, demonstrated with hooked fingers how 
Tamerlane, filled with savage passion, threw himself on 
the prisoners and conlinued: “The hit ends with a fixed 
stare into the hall and the question: ‘And is there a Ta- 
merlane among you?’ At first the hall was silent, no-one 
clapped me. Only after a minute did people applaud out of 
politeness. That was how I offended my beloved Poles...” 

‘When you travel to the East, dear Lotte, you should 
choose your repertoire carefully,” Dilzmann observed iron- 
ically, not removing the packet of cigarettes from his flared 
nostrils. “The East does not always take kindly to hu- 
mour in a Western vein. There is a difference between us,” 
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“OF course, Herr Ditzmann,’ Samsonov said, not without 
acid. “The East is still concerned with the problems of po- 
lar bears getting in the way of trams and the problem of 
buying felt boots to visit the theatre.” 

“Oh, oh!” Ditzmann cried, becoming more animated, and 
threw his packet of cigarettes on the table, raising both 
hands. “I surrender, an attack from the east! Then tell 
me, my Russian friends, why did your soldiers rape Ger- 
man women when they entered Germany?” 

‘Raped? Are you sure?” Nikitin said with amazement. 

“T know, Herr Nikitin. And there was more than one 
case.” 

‘But in some cases, perhaps, the German women them- 
selves wanted to experience this oriental Tamerlane? One 
could consider that, too?” Nikitin replied, preserving a mea- 
sure of urbane politeness. ““Calegorical assertions are always 
risky, Herr Ditzmann.”’ 

Everyone turned instantly towards him, alert with height- 
ened interest, as if his reply had lifted some taboo; Frau 
Herbert, lowering her eyes and touching the pendant on 
her breast beseechingly, stroking and plucking at it, pulled 
at the small chain; Herr Weber, panting, emitted a giggle, 
Ditzmann sharpened his humorous glance, ready to object, 
but Lotte Tittel unexpectedly placed her hands on her hips 
like a peasant and shook red-gold streams of hair over her 
shoulders, exclaiming: 

“Correct, Herr Nikitin! A woman cannot be raped if she 
doesn’t want to be! But I want to say something else— 
about the Poles, gentlemen! I fell in love with the intelli- 
gent, subtle and musical Poles. They are hospitable and 
well brought up and never said anything about the war in 
my presence. They kept silent. They did not want to re- 
mind me. When I said that I wanted to see Oswiecim they 
replied that I shouldn’t do that—as a German, it would be 
unpleasant for me. Then I insisted and went to OSwiecim 
and saw for myself a true hell. You can go crazy there, it’s 
enough to imagine what happened! Brainless sadists, that’s 
what they were, the German military! I wanted to scratch 
the mugs of our SS! And Ill tell you this: it’s ridiculous 
now to talk of these idiotic rapes of poor and innocent Ger- 
man women. We should simply shut up!” 

‘War is war, Lotte dear,’ Ditzmann said, giggling. “As 
a type, many Germans are characterised by masochism, not 
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sadism, expressed in unquestioning obedience. War is an 
order. You don’t know that period well, my charming Lot- 
te!” 

“War is shit, shit without any well-brought-up philos- 
ophies!”” Lotte Tittel interrupted outrageously and pointed 
her cigarrette, smoking in its holder, at Herr Weber, who 
looked at her from the depths of his armchair with gently 
condescending, puffy little eves that were indulgent towards 
every childish naughtiness she committed. “My capitalist 
did not want to take the film I made in OSwiecim for tele- 
vision. He says that no-one will watch it, while he himself 
jams the air with shitty American detective films and West- 
erns, screen junk for the sewer! All you see is worn jeans 
on sharp, wagging male arses and piff! paff! well, well!” 
Lotte Tiltel’s mouth twisted as she said ‘well, well” in a 
strangled bass voice, clicking her tongue to imitate 
the sound of fleeting shots and aiming with her cigarette- 
holder at the glasses on the table. “People with calves’ 
brains, they’re the only ones who want such things and 
there are a great too many of them about in recent years! 
No-one wants to think seriously about anything! Everyone 
thinks day and night about refrigerators and cars—and 
wants to make money, just like in America!” 

“Lotte,” Herr Weber said softly, evidently accustomed. to 
the rather coarse lack of restraint of his wife. He concealed 
his worldly-wise eyes in his cocktail glass, pursuing a slice 
of lemon with his straw. “First and foremost you are an 
enchanting actress and not a Social-Democrat deputy in 
the Bundestag... Nicht war? No-one now wants to return 
to the past, to upset themselves, intensify their guilt com- 
plexes. Nicht war?” 

Lotte made an abrupt gesture of protest and again shook 
her red hair. 

“Because politics are all the same shit, Karl! Everyone 
makes money like madmen and soon Germany will turn 
into the last American state in Europe! Soon we shan't be 
able to see the sky, like over-weight and randy swine! The 
nazis wore you out in a concentration camp, Karl, but even 
you don't want to remember anything! Money, money, 
money!”’ 

Herr Weber continued to look tenderly at his wife as he 
scratched his bald spot. He sucked his cocktail through a 
straw and began to talk in the conciliatory tone of one who 
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wishes, without causing anyone offence, to affirm the shift- 
ing inserutability of the truth: 

“When the concentration camp was liberated in 1945, 
Lotte, none of us thought about money. I was that then,” 
Weber stuck his little finger up. “Nicht war? That, gentle- 
men, you cannot imagine what I was like. I was as thin 
as a rake and could scarcely move from exhaustion... But 
now there was freedom and I looked at the sun and the 
grass with tears in my ecyes—life had been preserved, the 
damned. war was over, the Nazis were gone and I was hap- 
py then, gentlemen!” 

‘Were you liberated by the Russians or the Americans?” 
Samsonov asked distrustfully. 

‘We were liberated by American soldiers. They arrived 
in tanks and broke down the gates. Three of us walked out 
of the camp on to the street together and went to the Amer- 
ican hospital. There was an Englishman with me, an air- 
man who had been shot down, an aristocratic young man, 
a graduate of Oxford University, and a 12-year-old boy 
whose father had died in the camp. We had no strength on 
that day of freedom. We dragged ourselves along the road 
and smiled at the spring day, like happy madmen. Cars 
wrecked by the bombing lay about everywhere in the gut- 
ters and I remember that in one—an Opel Blitz truck—a 
safe was smashed open, filled with money. Millions, entire 
millions of marks, spilling out in packets on to the asphalt. 
What? Nicht war? The marks flew about the road, they 
piled up in the gutters, stuck to our soles, just like adver- 
tising leaflets. No-one paid any attention to them. Life, 
gentlemen, the intoxicated sensation of life—and nothing 
more! And our dear boy was the only one to collect a few 
notes, as people collect post-cards. Then we reached the 
American hospital, fell on the floor and fell asleep like the 
slain. When I woke up the boy was lying beside me, look- 
ing at the money with interest...” 

“What? The boy was lying beside you!” Ditzmann cried 
animatedly and threw one leg over the other, swinging his 
narrow-toed shoe. His mobile ankle, encased in a red, silky 
sock, could be seen under his narrow trousers. ‘‘Very cu- 
rious, Herr Weber! A tender 12-year-old boy? . .” 

“You intellectuals,” Weber interrupled amiably. ‘You 
look for sex everywhere.” 

“T take you at your word, Herr Weber!” Ditzmann 
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langhed and darted his narcolically bright eyes at Nikitin 
and Samsonov in conspiratorial fashion. “‘What was the 
boy’s name?” 

YT wanted to say that three days later it was declared 
that the old Reichsmarks were entering circulation,’ Herr 
Weber continued. “Bit even then we weren’t very sorry 
that we hadn't stuffed or pockets with money ... What 
would I do now if I were so fortunate as to find a smashed 
safe with money on the road? I would telephone the police, 
perhaps, and go out of my mind in a psychiatric hospital 
because of my own irresoluteness.” 

His ripe red cheeks swelled in a somehow scoundrelly 
fashion, he exploded in a brittle giggle and Nikitin said 
disappointedly: 

“What a good plot you have spoiled, Herr Weber.” 

“T am selling it to you in its original form,’ Herr Weber 
replied. satisfied. ‘‘Put my story into a novel, which I shall 
publish in a good-sized edition, five per cent of the pro- 
ceeds to me... By the way, you can pay with black caviare 
in Moscow. Eh?” 

“A contract! I'll write a cheque! But only on condition 
that there is the tender story of the boy in the novel!” Ditz- 
mann exclaimed clowning, seizing his cheque book from 
the inside pocket of his jacket and flourishing it. “I think 
that with your talent, Herr Nikitin, you would write this 
piquant story most impressively!” 

‘A clear-cut proposal in jest,” Samsonov nudged Nikitin's 
foot under the table. “Do you see?” 

“Thank you,” Nikitin said. “Put your cheque book away, 
otherwise you will tempt me with the laurels of Henry 
Miller.” 

“Story bought for one mark, ladies and gentlemen! Will 
you allow me to be Herr Nikitin’s agent?” 

Frau Herbert clicked the catch of her lacquered bag. 
(wirled a brand-new metal mark in front of everyone and 
put it in Herr Weber’s pocket; the latter, wheezing and 
winking, banged his hand on his pocket as he said: 

‘The story was sold too cheaply. Nicht war?” 

“Thank you, Frau Herbert, I am prepared to hire you 
as a secretary, since I am sure that I shall not go bust,” 
Nikitin said. 

She responded to this amiable verbal trifle with a smile, 
while he made a violent effort to find a firm point of sensa- 
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tion again, as one does in the irritating attempt to recall 
a forgotten name spinning in the memory. That inquiring, 
long, fixed gaze of hers, which had surprised him, and her 
attention, which he constantly marked, and that half-coquet- 
tish smile had also existed at some former time in similar 
circumstances: at a certain hour heat had come from the 
fireplace in the same way, cigarette smoke had drifted 
under the shade of the standard lamp, he had sat in the 
same way opposite a woman, had said the same casual 
words to her that he said now and she answered him with 
a vague smile that he had already seen in the confused 
previous round of another life. But despite every effort to 
remember, he could recall nothing precisely, for these were 
not thoughts but the shadows of thoughts, not reality but 
the colourless shadow of reality. 

‘IT think she is disturbed about something, apprehensive 
about something in relation to me,” Nikitin thought. “And 
this is conveyed to me by her look, her smile and by this 
coin, with which she very quickly ended the conversation.” 

‘How strangely, gentlemen, you have joked about the 
war,’ Samsonov said with dissatisfaction, crossing his arms 
on his chest. ‘Money, a boy, piquant stories. In the end 
there are also serious conceptions associated with the past 
tragedy of Germany. I have in mind the fate of your peo- 
ple and your motherland, responsibility for the fulure. What 
did millions of Germans perish for?” 

Herr Ditzmann threw himself back, bounced in his chair 
and waved all ten of his spread-out fingers above the small 
table. 

‘What! Conceptions of ‘motherland’, ‘people’, ‘responsi- 
bility’? They've long since been inflated! They were used 
by Hitler for nazi aims and were discredited! The old con- 
ceptions of ‘homeland’ and ‘duty’ are now being used again 
by a small clique of revanchists! You don’t know modern 
Western man well if you speak of the pre-war virtues. 
Now Western man has no motherland in your understand- 
ing of the word! He has a passport, a formal citizenship 
and this alone joins him to the state! ‘For all countries’ is 
wrilten on German passports! For all countries, Herr Sam- 
sonov!”’ 

“That is to say, total cosmopolitanism, am I right? Of 
course. its easier for free intellectuals to live like that in 
an abstract world, so to speak!” 
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“What? Cosmopolitanism? Abstract? Ha, ha! That’s a 
witly thing to say!” Ditzmann cried. “Cosmopolitanism is 
fine, everyone free to choose and everyone independent of 
everyone else. However ... freedom in the West carries 
indifference with it, too, and alienation from one another— 
the paradox of the modern world! 1 don’t want to embroider 
anything, Herr Samsonov! The Western intellectual is alone. 
Very much alone.” 

“That is, under the Nazi dictatorship there wasn’t ... this 
damned loneliness, this alienation of people, Herr Ditz- 
mann?” 

‘No, not to the extent that it exists now. There was 
something else—fear. People aren't put in concentration 
camps now, they aren't killed, no-one is persecuted ... and 
at the same time there is the alienation of people—not a 
lesser and not a better disease of society than accursed 
human fear! Yes, that’s right!” 

“Then allow me to ask what the matter is?” Samsonov 
said stubbornly, withstanding Ditzmann’s impetuous on- 
slaught, and crossed his arms more firmly on his chest. “It 
follows that the Third Reich with its conceptions of Vater- 
land and ‘Deutschland, Deutschland tuber alles’ wasn't a 
bad thing?” 

‘Do you suspect me of having been a supporter of the 
Nazi dictatorship?” 

“No, | don’t. But I know that ten per cent of the Nazi 
apparalus consisted of intellectuals, Herr Ditzmann. It was 
in recent history, after all, that the intellectuals of Ger- 
many often functioned as a kind of thought police. I know 
you and I am talking of those intellectuals whose hands 
are red with blood to the elbow, if you'll excuse my frank- 
ness!” 

“Oh, Herr Samsonov!” Frau Herbert said with gentle 
reproach, glancing at Ditzmann’s bony face, and looked 
down. 

‘He's softened them up and now he'll go on to the offen- 
sive without taking a breather, I know Platon,” Nikitin 
thought with a feeling of vexation at Samsonov’s immod- 
erate bluntness. His quick temper had taken him over a 
forbidden limit in the argument. “But why doves it con- 
stantly seem to me that she doesn't want any worsening of 
the dispule and is anxious about something?” 

‘Are you accusing us of the sins of our fathers?” Herr 
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Ditzmann asked, evidently not having expected Samsonov’'s 
angry bluntness. He raised his eyes, martyred, to the ceil- 
ing, clearly refusing to understand, “Are you claiming that 
the blood on our fathers’ hands has stained ours, too?” 

‘Speak, speak, Herr Samsonov!” Impatiently fluttering 
her fan-like lashes, excited by the whisky she had drunk 
and the rough onslaught of this clumsy Russian, Lotte Til- 
tel reclined lissomly in her armchair, her tight, slim figure, 
encased in something silvery, expressing the most acute 
curiosity. It occurred to Nikitin that she was, probably, 
nol yet wearied by the life and fame of a variety singer 
and liked to watch boxing matches, sports competitions, 
even chance fights in bars, where, with excited enjoyment, 
she could urge on both sides with the thump of her small 
fist on the table, her piercing cries and her laughter. Frau 
Herbert, no doubt, ullerly quiet and modest, refined and 
restrained, would never have done that. 

“You have made too many declaralions and posed too 
many questions, Platon,” Nikitin said. “i'm afraid that they 
won't throw any light on the essence of the matter.” 

In the silence that ensued, made especially long by the 
measured crackle of the fire, Herr Weber emitted an indis- 
tinct sound, hemming or mooing. Then his sleepy eyes 
gleamed cunningly in the chinks of his swollen lids with 
some thought and he said quite forthrightly: 

‘Herr Samsonov, I don’t number myself as an_ intellec- 
tual, | am a publisher, from your point of view a capital- 
ist, but... do you mind if | ask you something? What 
should our hearts feel at the sight of a common grave or 
the grave of one man? Words of sympathy are insufficient 
there, nicht war?” 

“T was talking about responsibility,’ Samsonov objected 
sullenly. ‘““Without responsibility for the past, the present 
is a false paradise.”’ 

“M-m ... words limit themselvyes—our hearts are illiter- 
ate. Irony is needed if words are to gain their meaning. 
You have too much faith in direcl words and feelings, 
Herr Samsonov. Surely it is possible that in this common 
grave are buried both a hero and a very weak man, who 
could not endure the tortures of the Gestapo, became a 
traitor and betrayed real heroes? And you will sympathize 
with him, too, as a hero. Nicht war?” 

“Sympathize with a traitor? Shed tears? Certainly not! 
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Our attitude towards common people and the intelligentsia 
must be qualified according to the side they were on—that 
of the butchers or that of their opponents.” 

“M-m ... you have not understood me, Herr Samsonov, 
no. I am talking of modern man.” 

“T understood. I am talking about modern man, too. You, 
now, for example.” And with heavy stubbornness Samsonov 
fixed his spectacle lenses on Herr Ditzmann. “You now ... 
did you serve in the nazi Wehrmacht, did you fight?” 

Herr Ditzmann’s leg, crossed over his other knee, swung 
restlessly and his narrow shoe moved to the retarded rhythm 
of his voice: 

‘Yes, of course, I served. Since I wasn’t an exception.’ 

‘Where, I should like to know.” 

“In Berlin. I fought in the Volksturm. [ was a boy at 
the end of the war, Herr Samsonov, when your troops 
approached the city. That was in March and April. You 
had already advanced into the heart of Germany and we 
were on the defensive.” 

‘And how many [Russians did you kill?’ Samsonov asked 
and breathed heavily, his cheekbones tightening and becom- 
ing stony. “One? Two? How many?” 

Amid the quietness the logs on the grating in the fire- 
place popped and flared with a hot crackling and in the 
silence everyone looked simultaneously at Ditzmann with 
an identical apprehensive and forced concern. To Nikitin 
it seemed that a shiver of tension passed in a cold stream 
over Herr Weber's closed cyelids, Lotte Tittel’s fluttering 
lashes and Frau Herbert's transparently pale face, scarcely 
had he juxtaposed this well-ordered, comfortable calm, 
warmed by the fireplace, by the carpets and the light of the 
standard lamps in a Hamburg drawing room, and the ter- 
rible, bloody past that had risen up between them a quar- 
ter of a century before. 

“T don't know who I killed, I didn’t see,’ Herr Ditzmann 
said in a voice uneven with suppressed excitement. “I 
knocked out one tank with a hand grenade. It was a 34. 
I was firing from a cellar on the Spree embankment when 
your troops were advancing on the Reichstag. The tank 
caught fire and I didn’t see anything more. The next So- 
viet tank ... what was it? ... JS ... ‘Joseph Stalin’, right? 
The second tank noticed us and fired at the windows of 
the cellar. We left quickly.” 
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Herr Ditzmann squeezed the packet of cigarettes, sniffed 
it and tossed it on to the small table, forestalling Samso- 
nov’s question with a grin: 

“And how many Germans did you kill, Herr Samsonov?” 

Samsonov answered in a hostile tone: 

“TI was an interpreter at army headquarters, so I didn’t 
shoot... If one is to believe you, you set fire to one tank 
with a grenade—that means you killed four Soviet tank 
soldiers. In the name of what? Were you defending nazism 
voluntarily or involuntarily? Eh?”’ 

“Herr Samsonov!” Ditzmann exclaimed and fell back in 
his armchair, throwing up his nervous hands as if asking 
for mercy. “I was a boy, a green fool with a duped mind, 
I was only a drum on which patriotic marches could be 
thumped out as much as you like! And ... if we begin to 
reproach each other we shall never find a common human 
truth! We, too, lost more than ten per cent of our popula- 
tion! But I wasn’t thinking of asking how many Germans 
you killed, Herr Samsonov, and how many Herr Nikitin 
killed and he, I know, did not serve at headquarters ... 
but was an artillery officer and so not an angel in the 
flesh or a follower of Gandhi! Isn’t that so, Herr Nikitin?” 

“How do you know so much about me, not to mention 
my character?” Nikitin asked with a tinge of placid, mock- 
ing interest. “I think that this is the first time we have 
met.” 

“Couldn’t I have met you in the war?” Ditzmann laughed 
and his high, feminine brow was covered with moisture. 
‘Well, in Berlin, for example? Is that possible? Could it 
have happened?”’ 

“It would have been almost impossible,” Nikitin answered 
hallf-seriously. “I don’t like fiction and I like fantasy even 
less. I am a realist, Herr Dilzmann.”’ 

‘A lot is possible, even in realism, so much that even 
the realists themselves don’t suspect it! Two enormous ar- 
mies came face to face in Berlin and I could have...” Flar- 
ing his fine nostrils, Ditzmann picked up his glass, as if 
choking off the unpleasantly incomplete sentence with 
swallows of wine. “But J,” he continued, wiping his lips 
with a serviette and tipsily drawing out his words, “but I, 
had I known that a Russian intellectual was before me, 
ae writer Nikitin, for exainple, would not have shot at 

im...” 
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“Youn would,” Nikitin said confidently. ‘And I would 
have shot at you, had I met you then. And that is realism 
again. That’s the way it is.” 

“No, you wouldn’t have shot me, least of all you...” 
Ditzmann said very quietly with a stumbling tongue. “You 
were a boy then and wouldn’t have shot me, another boy... 
I feel that, I know. Or a German girl... No, you wouldn't 
have fired... Herr Samsonov is more resolute than you: 
paff—and another German, the hated German, gone...” 

Samsonov nudged Nikitin again under the table as if to 
say: what is all this drunken talk, do you understand any 
of it? 

At that moment Nikitin heard the stammering voice of 
rau Herbert, unfamiliar and imploring: 

‘Friedrich, stop drinking, please, 1 beg you. If you are 
abstaining from cigarettes, then protect your heart from 
wine as well. I beg you...” 

Frau Herbert sat without raising her eyes; on the bridge 
of her nose a faint, thread-like wrinkle of bitterness divid- 
ed her brows, which were even and dark by comparison 
with the whitening grey of her hair. This unwilling reproof 
concerning the wine, this right to reproach Herr Ditzmann, 
whom she called by his name, were taken by Nikitin for 
some reason as the brief expression of irritation, permitted 
in company between friends, people who are close or he- 
tween husband and wife, that is immediately smoothed over 
by the external propriety of a polite hostess, tired of de- 
fending her guests from the drunken importunity of some- 
one with whom she is intimate. “What is he to her? Lover? 
Relative?” Nikitin thought. “I don’t recall that she intro- 
duced him as her husband.” And already feeling that it was 
necessary somchow to relieve the clinging boggy awkward- 
ness between himself, Ditzmann, Frau Herbert and Sam- 
sonov, he wanted to make a joke about the irrational play 
of the subconscious, but Ditzmann forestalled him. 

Sharply striking the arms of his chair with his palms, 
he rose with a jerk, excessively rapidly, buttoning up his 
jacket, laughing and chasing away the laugh from his 
sallow, thin face, which was illuminated by shining eyes. 

“Yes, you're a wise woman, without a doubt,” he said 
with bitter gaicty. “Thank you. I wouldn't want a repeti- 
tion of my heart trouble. This thing is necessary.” And he 
tapped his finger on the left side of his chest. “Goodbye, 
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ladies and gentlemen. We shall see each other again! I real- 
ly am weak after my illness. I’m off to bed!”’ 

He made a comprehensive bow and walked over the thick 
carpet towards the door, tall and straight, swaying on his 
long legs. 

‘Friedrich!’”” Frau Herbert said, rising. “It will be diffi- 
cult for you to drive in your condition! Kxcuse me a mo- 
ment...” 

She caught up with him and at the door Ditzmann, still 
excessively decisive, turned, jerked his shoulder, snapped 
his fingers resoundingly, as if turning on the ignition, and 
answered her with a laugh: 

“When I drink, I drive like a racing driver, I assure 
you! Better than usual.” 

They went out, the door tightly closing in the silence 
in the drawing room. The crackling and snapping of the 
logs in the depths of the fireplace again became audible 
and the guests glanced at each other with exaggerated 
politeness, as if just a little disappointed by the unexpected 
departure of their hostess and the interrupted conversa- 
tion— Herr Weber, completely engulfed in his armchair, his 
rounded waistcoat-swathed belly rising and falling as he 
breathed, reflectively polished his nail on his waistcoat, 
examined its sheen in the light of the standard lamp with 
half-closed and puffy lids, then drew up the remainder of 
his cocktail from his glass through a straw with a whistle 
and a gurgle and said amiably: 

‘Herr Ditzmann is a splendid editor-in-chief, a gifted 
essayist, and intellectual person ...” 

... whom you keep in your publishing house like 
a bonded slave. He had heart trouble a month ago!” Lotte 
Tittel added, jutting her chin combatively. ‘Isn't that 
right?” 

‘Lotte, Lotte, Lotte ...’’ Herr Weber objected caressingly 
and peaceably. ‘You are making a declaration as a Social- 
Democrat again, not as an actress. Nicht war? Herr Ditz- 
mann had heart trouble not because of the high pay I give 
him, but because of the intemperateness that is characteris- 
tic of intellectuals now, nicht war?” 

“You haven't been bored without me, ladies and gen- 
tlemen?”’ 

Frau Herbert entered, excusing her absence by the pleas- 
ant smile of a hospitable hostess and even by her hurried 
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step. Herr Weber, however, rose quite nimbly for one of 
his ponderous build, continuing to beam domestically, be- 
nevolently with his excellent teeth and bald head, and be- 
hind him Lotte Tittel uncoiled herself like a supple twig and 
leaped lightly to her feet, seizing her bag from the floor 
and rustling the silvery scales of her dress. Both began to 
take their leave of Frau Herbert, allernalely expressing 
gratitude for the splendid evening. 

She nodded, smiling, but. did not detain them, as often 
happens in Russian homes. They released her hand and 
began to say goodbye to Nikitin and Samsonov, who, fol- 
lowing Lotte Tittel, had also risen. 

“We, too, must go, Frau Herbert,’ Nikitin said. “Thank 
you...” 

“Oh, no, no, no! A minute, Herr Nikitin!” she suddenly 
interrupted him, looking with confusion into his eyes. “May 
I detain you for a few minutes? Herr Samsonov, if he does 
not object, will be taken to his hotel by Herr Weber and I 
shall drive you back in half an hour. I would like to talk 
to you about the forthcoming discussion. It will take up 
just a little of your time.” 

‘Why does she detach me from Samsonov in front of 
everyone? What is behind this?” Nikitin thought, con- 
scious of a loathsome stab of suspicion and a kind of inner 
constraint. He intended tactfully to refuse, pleading tired- 
ness, a headache and a surfeit of impressions, but he said 
with a consent that was repulsive to himself: 

“Well, then.’ And he added with excessive calmness, 
turning to Samsonov. “I shall come to your room when | 
return. Don’t go to bed. Wait.” 

‘The devil knows... You aren't being invited to spend 
the night here?” Samsonov replied in Russian as if talk- 
ing about the wearisomely bad weather, shooting an angry 
side-glance at Frau Herbert, and reddened, putting his 
liands behind his back and swaying to and fro on his heels 
before Herr Weber. ‘So I may rely on your kindness? You 
will run me home?” 

‘Of course, of course!” said Lotte Tittel, tossing streams 
of red hair and wafting forth a scent of lavender freshness. 
She squeezed Nikitin’s hand mannishly for the second time, 
saying in a whisper: ‘‘All the same, there is a reason for 
not liking us Germans, Herr Nikitin, one has only to re- 
member the war. Oh, this is a special people!” 
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They sat on the Jeather divan in the library. 

‘Please speak more slowly. Otherwise I won't understand 
everything.” 

“Herr Nikitin, it was all so long ago that it frightens me 
to see this album and remember what stupid and fearless 
children we all were. I want to show you something.” 

“T don’t understand what you have in mind.” 

“T have the war in mind.” 

She put the album, bound either with velvet or dark 
suede, on her knees and with some hesitancy unfastened the 
metal clasps and shyly flicked through the thick pages. As 
they were turned over the pages surrounded Nikitin with 
the bitterish sweetness, the smell of decay of yellowed pa- 
per touched by time—the invariable smell of all family 
albums. She was looking for something among the photo- 
graphs which she seemed unable immediately to find and 
bevond her hands. glimpsed fleetingly on the ancient glos- 
sy pages the unfamiliar faces of elderly men with Kaiser 
Wilhelm moustaches frozen in stern poses, hair combed 
from a parting. sheathed in tight-fitting uniforms, their 
chins rigidly supported by stand-up collars, and of men 
disposed domestically side by side with white-faced women 
in white dresses, surrounded bv children with curly flaxen 
hair. Then. against the glare of burning sand, the figure 
emerged of a haughty young officer beside a tank, a cam- 
ouflage net thrown over his forage can, a brand-new Iron 
Cross glinting beneath the pocket of his black tank-corps 
jacket. 

“Who is that officer, Frau Herbert?” Nikitin asked. 

““My father. Herr Nikitin. He fell at Tobruk. He was 
in the Afrika Korps.” 

“So he served under Rommel?” Nikitin said. “Tobruk— 
that was in 1942. And your mother ... I hope she is still 
alive, Frau Herbert?” he asked politely. At the same time 
he failed to understand why she was looking through this 
family album with him. It concerned her family or, he 
thought for some reason, Herr Ditzmann. unpleasantly ner- 
vous and unpleasantly excited by wine, following his obscure 
explanations connected with the war and the poison-soaked 
grain of a hint he had cast at some kind of real or possible 
meeting at some time, which had aroused a repellent sus- 
picion in the mind. 

Nikitin frowned conscious of the unforeseeable, absurd 
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position in which he found himself: everyone had departed, 
Samsonov, dissatisfied with his unconsidered consent, had 
returned to his hotel, but he, not having any solid grounds 
for objecting to the invitation to stay, had remained and 
was now obliged to show polite interest in Frau Herbert's 
relatives, in someone else’s photographs and someone else’s 
album. He reflected on his dangerous complaisance, which 
now irritated him. 

“My mother died in 1936, Herr Nikitin,’”’ Frau Herbert 
said. “But it was not my mother and father whom I wanted 
to show you in the album... You aren’t tired, Herr Niki- 
tin? I shouldn't have kept you?” 

“No, no.’ he replied, cursing his unnecessary delicacy, 
and as he grew angry with himself he frowned and wiped 
his brow and said clumsily to her: “I’m sorry, my head... 
it will pass...” 

‘May I bring you a painkiller?” 

“Thank you. It will pass.” 

She looked at him contritely with softly glowing eyes, 
both her hands lying on the album, keeping silent, too, it 
seemed, from shy confusion. The pendant in the opening of 
her dress swung, raised and lowered by her breathing, 
and to Nikitin, suddenly put on his guard by her manner 
of preparedness for something, it seemed that, evidently 
not without hesitation, she intended to say something new, 
serious and important to him. which he could not know, 
could not expect. could not even imagine. He said unnat- 
urally. too calmly: 

“Well. Frau Herbert? You seem to want to tell me some- 
thing...” 

“Yes, I do, Herr Nikitin.” 

She took a cigarette from the small table; attentive, he 
lit a match, she thanked him with her timidly smiling 
glance, then with the same shyness she shifted the album 
on her knees and asked softly: 

“Tlerr Nikitin, do you know this house in Ké6énigsdorf? 
Do you remember it a little?” 

And immediately the smile went from her eyes, a moist 
glow froze in them and they sparkled with watchful atten- 
tion. She looked at the small photograph, which stood out 
by its size from the other photographs; it had been insert- 
ed in the stiff, vellowed album sheet and there was an 
inscription in pedantic Gothic script at the bottom: 
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“Kénigsdorf, Wilhelmstrasse, 7, our house.” 

The photograph had been taken before the war and time 
had imposed a dull greyness on it, but the picture remained 
strong and clear and the two-storey house could he clearly 
seen, resembling every well-built German house in every 
little German town, the tiles of the attic roof red in the 
hot rays of the sun, pines nearby, one side of each trunk 
illuminated in the morning light, the lawn in front of the 
house clipped and richly green. In the middle of the lawn 
lay a bicycle, beside which a sunburned adolescent girl 
wearing sports clothes squatted on her heels, her short yel- 
low hair tucked under a cap. The girl was squatting over 
the nickel-plated handlebars, which stuck up out of the 
grass like its metal horns, over the dense, happy summery... 

‘Do you know this house, Herr Nikitin?” 

Frau Herbert’s two fingers, the nails painted with lilac 
polish were gripping her cigarette, covering the face of this 
girl as if by chance. Nikitin could see the house and, 
gripped by a misty and hot disquiet, pushing aside as if by 
force the layers of memory, he suddenly became conscious 
of the breath, sweetish once, of tarry, astringent, warmed 
air. The wall of the house was flooded with the midday sun 
of spring, behind the open window was cool dimness, the 
sound of a gramophone was carried from the depths of the 
house and in the same lush, green grass a gleaming bicycle 
sprawled in the middle of the meadow, its spokes mutilated 
by a rifle butt. 

Yes, once there had been a well built, comfortable house 
like this in K6nigsdorf, a little town of country cottages 
near Berlin, a house surrounded by pines along the edge 
of the meadow; only the field guns of the battery were dug 
in some 150 metres beyond the apple orchard with a line 
of fire on the highway along the lake shore and Studebak- 
ers were standing uncamouflaged in the speckled shadow 
of the pines. Yes, Nikitin’s platoon had been quartered in 
just such a house, occupying four or five rooms, and the 
platoon had had a gramophone of English make (‘His Mas. 
ter’'s Voice’) and a collection of records, taken back in 
Poland, found in some ruined villa or other in the woods 
near Warsaw, preserved by a miracle and brought as far 
as Germany. 

But then there had been something terrible, forbidden and 
joyful associated with the sounds of the gramophone from 
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the open window, the smell of grass and shag tobacco, the 
sunny May morning and those pines illuminated on one side 
which he had seen unexpectedly, there had been something 
happy and inhumanly cruel connected with his life, which 
had been all but shattered and almost plunged into dark- 
ness, separated from everyone by malice, love and pity. 

Nikitin remembered that sensation of the end of the war 
and the beginning of life, that frantic feeling of his of 
being possessed by life, the frenzy of youth and that ter- 
rible grey wall which firmly shut him into those sunny, 
quiet, green days behind the windows of the well built 
house beneath the pines... 

“Who is this girl?” Nikitin asked softly and straightened 
slightly from a feeling of suffocation and from the beating 
of his heart, in order to draw more air into his chest; he 
wanted so urgently now to see the face of this girl, as if 
her face could explain much to him and recall for ever 
what had departed. beautiful and terrible. blurred as if in 
a dream. 

“The girl?” Her fingers, covering part of the photograph, 
slipped and scurried nervously across the firm page of the 
album and she said softly: “That’s me, Herr Nikitin.” 

“You? That’s you?” 

“IT was eleven years old in that photograph. That was 
the year victory was gained in Czechoslovakia and I was 
given a bicycle. My father loved and spoiled me a lot after 
my mother died.” 

“Was your father already in the army?” 

“Yes... Look at what a nasty little kangaroo is sitting 
in the grass, Herr Nikitin—long arms, pointed shoulders. 
all angles—sharp enough to cut oneself on!... An adoles- 
eent—that’s the unhappy time for a girl when she has the 
ways of a boy...” 

No, that had been something else: he remembered nei- 
ther long arms. nor pointed shoulders nor the cheeky boyish 
face of this clumsy adolescent girl. whom he had never 
seen. That, mysteriously linked with the sun-warmed lawn, 
with the pines and the bicycle in the grass, had been so 
piercing, so swiftly over, like a brief, ancient shock, like 
the hitter joy from something, very important, central, that 
had happened once but which was hidden in the memory 
by time. Nikitin was frightened by the tormenting avidity 
of slow recognition as he surveyed the house, the meadow 
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and the pines in the photograph, while at the same time 
he still tried to assure himsclf that this was not quite that 
house, not quite that lawn, not quite those pines. brought 
back by the fickle game of sensations. But he already knew 
that, even while he was inducing doubts in himself, he 
could not be mistaken, could not deceive his memory or 
reject it. 

‘You don’t remember this house, Herr Nikitin?”’ 

‘In Germany we stayed in houses like that more than 
once,” Nikitin said. ‘‘Unfortunately, I don’t. I don’t remem- 
ber.” 

He answered her so calmly, lied so resolutely that he 
again felt his throat clutched by suffocation, by a shortness 
of breath both from the pounding of his heart and from 
her long stunned silence. This silence pressed physically 
on his shoulders, on his chest. on the skin of his face, as 
if he had committed an act of treachery which she, no 
doubt, had taken as flabby indifference to what he had not 
kept in his memory or had not wanted to remember: he 
had a right to forget everything. She said without partic- 
ular expression, although her voice tailed off to a whisper 
at the end of the sentence: 

“Yes, yes, Herr Nikitin, so many years have passed. 
But my youth passed in that house...” 

She drew jerkily on the cigarette, blew ash off the album 
and began to extinguish the cigarette, painstakingly crush- 
ing it against the bottom of the ash-tray, her eyes lowered. 
He looked with polite, feigned attention at the photograph 
in the album, appalled at and not believing what memory 
prompted, comparing the unattractive, hostile and beautiful 
face, like a boy’s, that had emerged as if from the bright 
mist of a May morning, the freckles of youthful purity dot- 
ted around a slightly tilted nose, with the adult refinement 
of Frau Herbert’s tinted brows, her small ears, visible 
beneath hair raised and drawn back into a bun and faded 
lo a neat greyness, the small gold pendant on her breast, 
the pallor of her temples on which the veins could be scen 
faintly... And in the feverish juxtaposition he found noth- 
ing in common between that Emma, conjured up by the 
imagination or forgotten, and this Frau Herbert; comparing 
the childish dream with the reality close at hand seemed to 
have been pointless. 

‘How long were we Stationed in Kénigsdorf?” Nikitin 
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thought, secking agitaledly in the depths of the past the 
elusive solidity of that far-off, almost unreal spring. “We 
were not there for long, a few days, about a week. So sure- 
ly Frau Herbert cannot be that same Emma? Surely not? 
She was about eightecen then. And was everything that 
happened between me, Sergeant Mezhenin and Battery 
Commander Granaturov because of her? It can’t be! How 
did she recognise me if we have both changed so much? 
I ought to look at myself in a mirror now, in a mirror— 
grey at the temples, wrinkles under the eyes! How could 
she have recognised me? How did she recognise me?” 

“Herr Nikitin ... you have forgotten me, so many years 
have passed... But I remember how, at night and in the 
morning, you wrote on a piece of paper ‘Do svidanya, 
Emma’. Do svi-dan-ya-a...” 

Frau Herbert's voice, lowered, drawing out the syllables 
of the last word, scorched him with a stifling wave, just 
as on that impossibly far-off hot morning of wartime, be- 
neath the sun-scorched roof of the attic—after all, he had 
sat with her then before the wide-open window at the table 
and spelled out the Russian words, letter by letter, on the 
warm white sheet of paper, there were no longer vehicles 
below, by the house, and only a Studebaker attached to the 
fourth field gun waited for him in the meadow, the motor 
running and the voices of soldiers carrying from it, shout- 
ing raggedly and cheerfully to them: “Auf wiedersehen, 
Emma! Comrade lieutenant, it’s time to go!” 

And then he kissed her with a kind of cruel tenderness 
of farewell, pulled her, crushed her in his embraces, al- 
most weeping, knowing that they would not see each other 
again and she, raising her wet, freckled face, distorted and 
ugly with suppressed tears, did not release him, but repeat- 
ed with a slammer over and over again the Russian sen- 
tence she had learned: ‘Va-di-im, de-ear, d-don’t for-get 
me-e.”’ 

He tore himself away from her and ran, tumbling, down 
the stairs. As he climbed into the car she was still stand- 
ing by the window, but he did not wave to her, did not turn 
towards the window, did not look, only ordered in a 
strangled voice: “Let’s go! Forward!” 

“Frau Herbert...” Nikitin said and, bending forward, 
not looking into her eyes, kissed her icy, trembling hand. 
“It’s hard for me to believe, Emma.” 
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Part Two 


Madness 


Chapter One 


‘What did happen then?” 


After gathering furious pace for four years, the train of 
war burst into Germany, plunging with red-hot wheels into 
the enormous, subjugated stone cul-de-sac that was Berlin. 
It stuck out of the hot earth, its bomb-shattered houses 
like grim crags, its windows like black eye-sockets and its 
doors tightly shut, the lifts stopped and dead, the smell 
of German soups gone from the landings of the silenl, flats 
and neither footsteps, nor the bang of doors, nor the voices 
of neighbours greeting cach other in the entrance hall with 
everyday cordiality, nor a polite ‘danke sch6én” or “bitte 
sehr” could be heard—everywhere the twilit silence of the 
desert had congealed and there was not a single shot in 
the entire city. The last defended points in Berlin, the 
Reichschancellery and the Reichstag, had fallen. Every- 
thing was over. The fires that had raged savagely for several 
days abated, everywhere the black smoke reluctantly disp- 
ersed and, as from a bloody, hellish nightmare, squares and 
streets gradually emerged, heaped with the angular bodies 
of burned-out tanks, twisted barricades and tramcars over- 
turned on cobble-stones torn up by shells, twisted lamp- 
posts stood out like shadows and piles of charred bricks, 
still warm, smoked. On the deserted pavements, in front 
of barricades and behind them, at intersections and on the 
corners of streets yawning with smashed shopwindows, 
beneath the awnings of shops and _ hair-dressers’ salons, 
half torn away by machine-gun fire, by which glittered heaps 
of splintered mirror glass, near the burned-out shops. the 
armoured personnel-carriers and the twisted guns there lay 
everywhere the cylinders of German gas masks, flatlened 
by tank tracks, crumpled helmets bearing the dark signs 
of eagles, ominously crushed bicycles, broken children’s 
perambulators, scraps of camouflage groundsheets, grey 
Russian quilted jackets, fragments of dirty bandages spread 
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out like flat snakes and truck wheelbases scattered by an 
explosive wave; and in places, amid walls that had col- 
lapsed on the pavement, abruptly cut down, a piano could be 
seen in the fragments of furniture, shrouded in brick dust, 
its strung guts, opened up like a cadaver’s, impotently grin- 
ning, while above the chaos of destruction, on a top storey, 
there remained a part of a flat with dark rectangles on the 
wallpaper from the photographs that had recently hung 
there and a chandelier, preserved by a miracle, swinging 
like a glass spider on a cobweb of wire among the holes in 
the ceiling. 

All this immense ominous city of unrelieved stone had 
been shaking for several days in mortal spasms, baring its 
tecth with flame and seeming to twist in the smoke, furi- 
ously unleashing thick, scarlet tentacles of tank fire, thin 
lashes of machine-gun fire whipping the length of the 
streets, tossing out the jet-propelled lightning of hand 
grenades from the sullen square eye-sockets of cellars—it 
howled. boiled, writhed convulsively. roared and was en- 
gulfed by fires, still drawing into itself and gobbling up the 
last victims like a gigantic Moloch. It was dying, but still 
it demonstrated its unsated greed for human blood with 
affirmative signs on what remained of its own flesh—on the 
walls of the houses, on road-ways and on fences: ‘Berlin 
bleibt deutsch”, “Schlag neun Russen tot’, which meant 
‘Berlin remains German’, “Kill nine Russians”. 

The fires subsided only on May 2, but hot steam hung. 
in the air, impregnated with the stifling smells of ash and 
concrete dust and the heavy bitterness of scorched bricks, 
mixed in with the cloyingly swect whiff of corpses buried 
beneath the ruins. At the top of stone corridors marked by 
the riot of fire, above smoky streets fragments of sheets 
hung, altached to the balconies. white rags stirred by a 
faint breeze that stirred the ash of smouldering ruins in 
the black gaps, the torn paper on the glass-scattered roads 
and swayed the broken powerlines, stretching down from 
the roofs to the pavements and twisted in rings round the 
smashed street-lamps. 

Yet that May day was so spring-like, so sunny and mild, 
the clouds in the high blue sky were so round and bright 
and such an improbable stillness passed over it, such a 
monstrous silence was spreading across the city that a ring- 
ing filled and floated in the ears to the point of pain and it 
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seemed that there was not a single armed soldier or a citi- 
zen anywhere in the defeated city. 

However, this was not so: Berlin, occupied by soldiers, 
tanks, guns, vehicles, trailers, command points, supply de- 
tachments, sappers and telegraphists, was plunged, three 
hours after the concluding shot had been fired by the bar- 
ricaded Brandenburg Gate, into an unexpected slowing down, 
as if into water, brought low by an insuperable and clog- 
ging sleep. 

This was an almost universal epidemic of sleep, no long- 
er subject to a consciousness which, in the frenzy of long- 
awaited relief, had cried, believed, exulted that the final 
end of resistance in Berlin had come and the last fortress, 
the Reichstag, had fallen. The soldiers who had taken Ber- 
lin seemed to stop in full flight, all emotional barriers down, 
drunk with awakening and a happiness that was complete 
at last and stunned by the stillness. All the men, swaying, 
unbuttoned the sweat-stained collars of their field shirts 
and rolled cigarettes with fingers that shook from weari- 
ness. Immediately some, with eyelids that were sticking to- 
gether, not even finishing their cigarettes, sprawled in the 
blazing sun beneath the columns by the warmed steps of 
the Reichstag, on sandy paths, on the stone slabs of silent 
churches, on the carpets of rich mansions, on the beds of 
abandoned apartments, sprawled without undressing and 
without turning back the thick biirgerlich quilts, slept in 
tanks and on shell cases, sitting on the side plates of field 
guns, standing by field-kitchen cauldrons in awkward poses, 
lying with their chests against tables and windowsills—the 
spring, compressed by four years of war, was at last un- 
coiled and the extreme point of its final release was not food, 
not a gulp of water, but sleep. 

This sleep, amid a Berlin in places still smoking, contin- 
ued for several hours and although only the telegraphs of 
the command points functioned without interruption, cease- 
lessly transmitting to neighbouring armies and to Moscow 
news about the ceasc-fire in the centre of the “‘lair’, the 
fall of the Reichschancellery and the Reichstag and Hitler’s 
suicide, none of the line or staff officers who had kept 
awake beyond the limit of their powers could find in them- 
selves the human will to raise soldiers felled by exhaustion 
or give orders in their former voice of command. No-one 
now had the right to this. 
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Berlin, fallen quiet, slept deeply, bathed in warm May 
sunshine, to which there seemed to be no end. Entrances 
everywhere were shut tight and the metal blinds of bars 
and those shopwindows that were still intact had been low- 
ered, as they were during the drawn-out, nocturnal hours, 
but in the dim, secret’ apartments alien frightened eyes 
were pressed quickly and greedily to cracks in the shutters, 
no doubt believing and yet vot believing in what they saw 
in the streets of [heir old German city. Nothing any longer 
recalled the former oily gleam and morning purity of the 
washed roads, nowhere were the long limousines of the 
general headquarlers speeding over this gleaming surface, 
the pedantically clean-shaven patrols or officers in raincoats 
to be seen; nowhere any longer were there the familiar pas- 
sers-by, raising their hats when they met, buying the day’s 
newspapers at kiosks; the youthful, well-groomed, cheerful 
waiter in his snow-white apron no longer carried a mug 
of cold, amber beer on a tray, did not dart busily across 
the street from a nearby bar to the hairdresser’s where 
someone fond of relaxing in an armchair after the fragrant 
soapy foam had been applied to his cheeks, after the soft 
razor smelling of eau-de-cologne, after the hot compress, 
that brought a pleasant glow to the face, was being shaved. 

The respectable, strait-laced and moderate Berlin that 
had once been did not exist. 


The baitery in which Nikitin was a platoon commander 
had advanced with the infantry east of the Tiergarten in 
the direction of the bunkers of the Reichschancellery, inch- 
ing forward along a broad avenue, past a blank wall. From 
the other side automatic fire rattled hotly through the dis- 
tant roar of the tanks, interspersed by the rough bursts of 
machine-guns. A couple of times a savage visceral howl 
(a person could not yell like thal) seemed to carry from 
there and the ubiquitous shell carrier Ushatikov, a sandy- 
browed, long-necked fellow who, from naivete, had not 
ceased to be surprised at everything, ran up to Nikitin and 
reported, his cornflower-blue eyes starting with fright, that 
cages containing animals seemed to be visible through a 
gap in the wall under the trees. What looked like an ele- 
phant with a raised trunk was walking about a hill and 
also, apparently, our men were moving along the paths 
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without firing, but grenadiers and machine-gunners ahead 
were pounding them and a T-34 was burning in front of 
the bridge. 

Nikitin knew from conversations that General Katukov's 
tanks had been thrown into battle to the left of their divi- 
sion and at the moment that Ushatikov reported the appear- 
ance of the T-34s in the Zoo he suddenly became aware of 
friendly guns near the bunkers and thought merely: 

‘They’re beside us.” 

For two days the battery had hauled the guns with its 
bare hands through gaps in the houses, over piles of bricks 
and rubble in former apartments, across collapsed ceiling 
beams to the Zoo district. The north-west approaches to the 
Zoo had been raked by fire day and night from strong de- 
fence points at the corners of barricaded streets—it was im- 
possible to cross them in vehicles. And when at last the 
first guns were rolled out on to the damp, previous year’s 
leaves of the enormous park, still raw, spectral and smel- 
ling of autumnal decay, but already displaying young and 
tender green leaves, when they opened fire on the front- 
range self-propelled guns, standing in a semi-circle behind 
the bushes, the entire battery was gripped by an unchecked 
frenzy. 

The self-propelled guns, moving slowly backwards, retreat- 
ed into the thicket along roads known to their drivers, 
creeped out again at the intersections of the avenues, the 
infantry ahead flattened, then rose, filtering between the 
trees, bursts of automatic fire and the rolling volleys of 
field guns tore the young leaves from the shaken branches 
and the smoke of shots from the self-propelled guns and 
from the batteries and the comets of explosions hastily flick- 
ering in it totally covered the sky over the park in a viol- 
et-black envelope and all count of time was lost—morning, 
midday or twilight?—and the desperate thought arose that 
this park submerged in impenetrable murk was located not 
in the centre of Berlin, but was detached from the entire 
world, that it was not our infantry ahead, there was no 
advance, there was nothing but the firing, the thunder, the 
clanging and the smoke... The occasionally perceived drone 
of the tanks behind the concrete wall, the savage animal 
howls from there and the tceth-baring flames in the dark- 
ness of the avenues, the greasily smoking self-propelled 
guns at the infersections of the paths and the forceful 
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thumping of the ground, the sighs, the snorting and the 
wailing of heavy shells at different airy levels of the black- 
ened heavens and the endless hammer-like sounds of explo- 
sions in the nearby city, the lines of machine-gun bursts 
not far away—all this was mixed up, held, not changing, 
in one place, where the Germans’ defence should have been, 
beyond the reach of the guns, and where it was not. 

But in the evening, near the guns, people unexpectedly 
emerged: two boy telegraphists from the infantry. They 
were laying a line who knew where in the darkness, with 
a crackle of reels and lively remarks to cach other, as if 
there were no Germans anywhere; running past the gun 
crews they shouted something cheeky and coarse, egging 
on the artillery men, making out not their faces but black, 
sooty masks instead. Chuckling unrestrainedly, they report- 
ed the shattering news: “Our boys are in the bunkers, 
there’s nothing but dead Fritzes in the yard! They’ve had 
their chips there! We're laying a line to the command point! 
But they didn’t find that moustachioed devil Hitler there!” 

And in a flash they vanished into the darkness, laying 
the thin cable over the branches of trees, and Nikitin, ex- 
hausted to the verge of nausea by endless battle and by 
the effort of rolling the guns up through the gaps in the 
houses the previous day, somehow instantly lost the fever- 
ishly impelling desire to look at the hateful and long-await- 
ed line of German resistance which the infantry had now 
taken. 

‘Sleep,’ he said in a weak voice, barely articulating the 
word. “Everyone who wants to, bring water, wash and get 
some sleep. Until further orders.”’ 

So it was that he did not get to sce those bunkers in the 
Reichschancellery. In the dawn chill he was awakened by 
the noise of an cngine, voices—and he started up anxiously 
on the branches spread beneath the field gun and threw 
olf the greatcoat that had been covering his head. The sen- 
try stood beside him, gun-layer Tatkin of the third gun 
crew, chilled through by the damp breeze of the park. He 
smiled, teeth chattering, his double hare lip in his wheaten 
moustaches that had been grown, probably, to conceal this 
defect. 

“What?” Nikitin cried. 

“The battery commander has arrived,” Tatkin replied, 
coughing and warming himself with an absurd little jig. 
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“Our Granaturov... And he's brought a field kitchen with 
him, on a truck.” 

It was unusually quiet and bright. Not a single shot re- 
sounded anywhere. The platoon slept between the gun mount- 
ings on a tarpaulin, covered with greatcoats. And in the 
middle of the avenue, a short distance beyond the guns, 
a brand-new captured Opel glinted, behind which a kitchen 
was hitched. A cosy haze streamed above the trees and 
the battery sergeant, bull-like and slow-moving, straining 
his purple neck, had unscrewed the lid of the cauldron, 
which was evidently very hot, with the help of the cook— 
both jerked their hands away al intervals and flapped their 
fingers. Senior Lieutenant Granaturov, the battery comman- 
der, was walking away from the Opel with large strides, 
crunching the damp leaves on the lawn and adjusting with 
powerful shoulders the long-skirted greatcoat slung over 
them; a bandaged hand protruded from the folds. His waxy 
face with prominent, dandyishly slanted sideboards and 
a hooked nose with sharply cut nostrils, always seemingly 
ready to fly into a fury, was now filled with life. 

“Nikitin, you're still around?” he shouted with rough 
cheerfulness. “The Berlin defence headquarters has been 
captured and you lie on your featherbed with your mouth 
open! What sort of battery have I been landed with! Re- 
veillel Grub up! Sergeant, issue the schnapps—put some fire 
in them and feed them so that their bellies crack! Got it? 
Nikitin, I suppose you thought I'd go into hospital after 
scratching my hand? Not a bit of it! They bandaged it up, 
stuck a needle in my backside just in case of telanus, then 
I put my wheels down in a house for one night and here 
I am, as you can sce, rolling up in an Opel with a kitchen 
trailer, ha, ha! I rolled along the road to the Zoo and the 
regimental command post! I can see right away that you’re 
not in communication with it! Devil take it, when the cat’s 
away, the mice will play, I can see! Where’s Knyazhko?” 

Granaturov had been wounded two days previously at 
point blank range when a German-occupied underground 
railway stalion on the bank of the Spree came under fire 
and had been sent to a medical detachment. Lieutenant 
Knyazhko, commanding the first platoon, had taken his 
place. Nikitin, fully awake at last from the growling voice 
of the battery commander, wanted to report to him on the 
platoon’s advance through the houses towards the Tiergarten 
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and the previous day’s battle with the self-propelled guns 
and to inform him that Lieutenant Knyazhko, commanding 
his own two guns, was to the right of them in the next 
avenue. But Granaturov was not listening. He cut off Ni- 
kitin’s report with a wave of his uninjured hand and, as he 
looked at the soldiers beginning to stir among the gun 
mountings, pushed rather than led Nikitin to one side, away 
from the guns, and said softly that Berlin was finished— 
you did not need binoculars to see that. According to ru- 
mours at headquarters, it should be assumed that the divi- 
sion would be withdrawn to somewhere outside the city: 
therefore, they should make ready to move in case this 
eventuated. This said, he strode off towards the soldiers 
who, unrested, utterly worn out by the previous day’s bat- 
tle, were sleepily clearing their throats, spitting, coughing 
and lighting the German cigarettes liberally distributed by 
the sergeant as they goggled at the captured Opel and the 
kitchen hitched to it. Some of them, cheering themselves 
up, had begun to jingle their mess-cans. 

‘Well, now, boys, what’s this, dragging around like dung 
beetles?” Granaturov shouted. ‘Firing at self-propelled guns 
is easier for you than attacking among lions, I'll be bound! 
Right?” He swore in great good humour. “On the road the 
sergeant and I turned off towards the Zoo! The lions, damn 
them, are still prowling the paths, the wolves are running 
round the elephant in a pack and the hippopotamus in the 
pool is lying with a mine in its stomach. That’s where the 
Slavs got it hot! Self-propelled guns don’t come into it, 
they're not worth mentioning! Am I right?” 

Granaturov’s words concerning the division’s withdrawal 
were confirmed. At midday on May 2 the order was received 
for the artillery regiment to break camp and move along 
the Berlin-Kénigsdorf highway. No-one in the battery knew 
the reason for the hurried regrouping and they talked about 
rest and relaxation as they drove through the streets of 
Berlin in the strange quiet that had descended on the earth, 
that was so enormously penetrating, so improbable amid the 
blue sky, the half-ruined houses, the smoke and the ruins 
that everyone seemed to have been struck deaf. 


“Ich weiss nicht, was soll es bedeuten, dass ich so traur- 
ig bin... Die Luft ist kiihl, und es dunkelt...’ (‘I know 
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not what it means that I am so sad... The air is cool and 
it grows dark...) Damn, how does it go on? I’ve forgot- 
ten. Who wrote that—Goethe or Heine? The Lorelei, some 
fairy story about the Lorelei! She sat on a crag over the 
Rhine, I think, her hair let down and there was a stunning 
silence all around and the waves flowed on. And she sang 
for some reason, something sad, I think. Yes, yes, something 
sad. So who did write it, then—Goethe or Heine? You've 
forgotten everything, clever! In what class did we study 
that? The eighth or the ninth? What a brain you have, 
how clever you are, what a connoisseur of the German 
language! ‘Hinde hoch’, ‘nicht schiessen’, ‘schneller’. Well, 
I know that and 1 know all the German swear-words! 
Splendid, Herr Lieutenant! So, how would you ask, say, 
‘have you read the fairy story about the Lorelei?’. Or, for 
example, ‘how much does a glass of beer cost?’ ” 

Nikitin flicked through a phrase-book as he luxuriated 
in bed under a feather quilt, idiotically talking to himself 
and enjoying the cool, the morning peace and the pink 
sunbeams on the ceiling of the cosy German attic where 
he slept alone, surrendering himself for hours after slumber 
to blissful inactivity. For twenty-four hours there was noth- 
ing for him to be concerned about, no necessary instructions 
for him to give, no sentry posts for him to check personal- 
ly at night, as had to be done without fail on the front 
line, no need to wait for a demanding telephone call, a 
sudden order, a summons to the battery commander before 
an offensive or a move. For twenty-four hours they re- 
mained in the small town of Kénigsdorf some fifty kilometres 
from Berlin, withdrawn on furlough, aside from the main 
events that were still taking place somewhere. This spick 
and span holiday town with its tiled roofs glowing a cheer- 
ful red and the steeple of its stone church, bathed in sun, 
provincial, engulfed by a white blanket of flowering apple 
orchards and early, dense, snow-white lilac overhanging 
the fences over the footpaths, was quite untouched by the 
war, unscratched by a single shell or bullet. War had 
passed it by, barely audible in the distant sound of gunfire, 
the jingling of glass and the low scream of Soviet dive- 
bombers which, as Nikitin subsequently learned, had passed 
over the roofs only twice during the fighting in Berlin. 
Nevertheless, when the artillery regiment entered the lit- 
tle town in the evening, menacingly disturbing its sleep as 
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their Studebakerg roared in, the streets were deserted, not 
a single light was lit in the curtaincd windows and the 
funereally lowered sheets were like bright dots on the bal- 
conies. 

Senior Lieutenant Granaturov gave the order to occupy 
firing positions on the south-west outskirts and Nikitin 
disposed his platoon in a completely empty house; the guns 
were dug in an open posilion, 150 metres beyond the fence 
of the apple orchard, behind which, like an enormous elon- 
gated cup, a large lake bordered the edge of the little town. 
Beyond the Jake a dark forest could be seen, the strip of 
highway leading from the forest slicing between the spring 
meadows (the direction of fire)—there, in the forest, ac- 
cording to Granaturov’s information, fanatical ‘““werewolves”’ 
still roamed on the quiet at night, the remnants of nazi 
detachments smashed at the approaches to Berlin. 

But the feeling of customary danger on the front line, 
which obliged one to sleep with one’s weapon at hand’s 
length, to leap up at the slightest rustle even when sur- 
rounded by deathly calm—this metallically sharp feeling of 
danger disappeared on the first morning, washed away by 
the fine, fresh May shower, by the village peace flowing 
over the apple orchards, by the sunny warmth, joy-like, on 
the riotously green grass, lush after the shower—soon the 
little town smelled peacefully of warmed stone and the 
subtle sweet scent of lilac. 

For twenty-four hours on end which, perhaps, had had 
no precedent during the whole war, the soldiers cleaned 
themselves up, laundered their clothes, ironed and ate to 
their heart’s content, billeted in unimagined domestic com- 
fort under well-built German roofs, where they were struck 
by the neatness of the clean kitchens, the different-sized 
saucepans and jars ranged along the shelves and utterly 
amazed by the bathrooms, Jined with coloured tiles and con- 
taining toilets, large mirrors and fluffy rugs on the floors, 
and where in the bedrooms there were beds of unseen width, 
thick quilts and soft pillows. Everything seemed a fantas- 
tic festival that had begun the previous day and it was hard 
to believe that the glowering ruins of Berlin and the heady 
smell of burned stone were only a few dozen kilometres 
away. 

No orders were received from regimental headquarters or 
the division and apart from morning and evening roll-call 
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and the posting of sentries the battery occupied itself with 
nothing military and life was lived freely: a peaceful break- 
fast, weapons inspection, dinner, a lengthy supper washed 
down by bottled “bier”, beating the retreat, conversations 
about terrified Frauen together with endless smoking of 
rather bland German cigarettes, laughter, salty jokes, ur- 
ging by one to another to break their fasts with the Ger- 
man girls, who had begun to smile at some of the soldiers 
from the windows, noisy card-games until midnight for 
souvenired lighters, daggers and pistols—and the undisturbed 
sleep of children until morning. War, Berlin, the resist- 
ance of SS detachments in the Austrian Alps, the advance 
of the Soviet army into Czechoslovakia—the world of the 
front seemed imperceptibly to have become detached, to 
have retreated thousands of kilometres away, to have sunk 
into misty and far-off fantasy and only reality remained— 
intoxicating quiet, the smells of spring’s freshness, sun- 
bearing air filled with transparent blue, the joyful care- 
freeness of rest. 

The shops, hairdressers’ and beer cellars were still closed 
in the town, but. elderly Germans in black suits and knitted 
waistcoats had already begun to appear occasionally in the 
streets, glancing cautiously at the field guns, the vehicles 
and the trailers; when they saw officers and men approach- 
ing them they respectfully raised their felt hats. prepared 
ingratiating smiles well in advance and mumbled submis- 
sively: “Guten Tag, Herr Soldat!” “Guten Tag, Herr Offi- 
zier!”’ 

Like all the others, Nikitin was in a state of relaxed 
and lazy carelessness: like all the others he reflected almost 
not at all that the war, gone away somewhere to its impend- 
ing end, could shatter this peace bestowed by fate and so 
he decided, for lack of anything else to do, to study Ger- 
man from the military phrase-book issued to officers at the 
German border. 

This early morning he sprawled in bed with blissful 
enjoyment, talking aloud, flipping through the phrase-book. 
After sound sleep. without alerts or summonses, bathed in 
this happy calm, he was especially conscious of his rested 
body, his physical] health and the clean linen. 

“ “Ich weiss nicht, was soll es bedeuten, dass ich so traur- 
ig bin...’ So ... let’s translate that: ‘I do not know what 
it means, why I am so sad.’ Now that I do remember,” Ni- 
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kitin said aloud, stretching under the downy quilt and look- 
ing round the cheerful little room, flooded with rosy sun- 
light, its faded wallpaper covered with flowers and leaves, 
looking at the photographs of bewhiskered elderly men in 
bowler hats and respectable elderly ladies in ancient lace 
hats, at the antique cracked chest of drawers, the wardrobe, 
the round mirror in a frame to the left of the door, at the 
small table with the writing set and a candle with a cap, 
at all this comfort left by someone for a reason unknown. 
“In fact,’ Nikitin said, ‘I am sad because I do not know 
who lived here. What would that be in German? Who is 
‘wer’. Life is ‘Leben’. Well, and now, Herr lieutenant, let’s 
try to compose a sentence!” 

However, he did not have time. A door banged on the 
ground floor, striking against the silence, someone came in 
from the yard and then an iron gullet bellowed below: 
‘Reveille! Stop snoozing, Slavs!’ And immediately sleepy 
voices were heard, grunting, there was laughter through 
protracted yawns, and someone’s tenor voice exclaimed in 
sudden recollection: 

“Ach, boys, what a dame I dreamed of... She was stand- 
ing by the fence and she nodded at me with such a come- 
hither look...” 

“And what did you do? Scratch yourself like an idiot 
or act? What happened next?” 

“It breaks your heart! Everyone knows that nothing 
works out in a dream as it should—it’s just in front of 
your eyes!” the grinning owner of the tenor voice explained. 
“God, boys, if I had a pretty little piece on that quilt be- 
side me, I wouldn’t eat for a week, just... Where have you 
come from, sergeant? Why all the racket? You were on the 
razzle all night and now you get people up at crack of 
dawn!” 

And the commanding voice of Sergeant Mezhenin: 

“Well, now, shave, wash, spruce yourselves up, grab your 
mess-tins and get to the table! Too much shut-eye! You're 
swollen with sleep! Enough! Rise and shine! Has the lieu- 
tenant been woken?” 

“Oh, let him sleep, why not...” 

Then Nikitin heard the scrape of heavy feet on the 
stairs, threw aside the phrase-book, reached for his uniform 
from the armchair and quickly donned his riding-breeches 
before responding: 
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“I’m up, Mezhenin! Come in! What’s the hurry about? 
Not a tank attack, I hope? Nun, bitte, herein!’ he added in 
German. ‘‘Bit-te!” 

‘‘May I come in, comrade lieutenant?” 

There entered the third gun-crew commander Sergeant 
Mezhenin, strong, large-boned, a little plump, in a faded 
from washing field shirt, his chrome officer’s high boots 
and epaulettes damp, as if he had just been walking through 
the dew, his shoulders catching against wet bushes. His 
face with its milky ruddiness, thick lashes and pale, hard 
eyes would have been handsome had it not been for his 
impudent half-grin, which took something away from his 
looks in exposing his slightly spoiled front teeth. Mezhenin 
was considered lucky with women, an incorrigible ravager 
of female hearts who struck up invariably fortunate relation- 
ships everywhere the battery happened to be billeted, even 
for only a day or two. He did not conceal this and carried 
a collection of photographs covered with touching inscrip- 
tions in his breast-pocket; after a few drinks he sometimes 
said boastfully that, if fate lets him down, then women 
over the entire Ukraine and Poland would weep for him 
more bitterly than a wife and would remember Sergeant 
Mezhenin more than anyone else. But he was also a lucky 
gun commander—he had arrived in the platoon on the day 
the Dnieper was stormed and had not been wounded once, 
decorations easily found their way to him without becom- 
ing lost in lengthy hospital searches. 

Squinting mysteriously, Mezhenin carelessly tossed his 
hand to his temple and grinned: 

“Guten morgen, comrade lieutenant. There is one matter 
4 your attention. Your advice wouldn’t do any harm. 

m?’’ 

Nikitin glanced at his damp top boots and the gun com- 
mander’s shoulder-straps, darkened by the dew, and asked 
with surprise: 

“Didn't you ... didn’t you sleep with the platoon? Where 
were you, sergeant?” 

“T wasn’t with the kraut girls. Although they come of 
their own accord, the bitches,” Mezhenin said with bold 
firmness, making no attempt to justify himself, merely 
clarifying matters. “You walk along the street and they 
point from out the windows and make all kinds of ges- 
tures...” 
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“Well, then? Where were you last night?” 

Nikitin took a pleasantly smooth, polished belt from the 
armchair, smelled the warm leather smell and tightened 
the belt around his waist, enjoying his former feeling of 
well rested health and youth. Then he adjusted his holster, 
which was also warm, approached the mirror and began to 
comb his hair, making a stern face. Ile did not want to 
reprove Mezhenin for his clear absence without leave from 
the platoon, to spoil the mood of the buoyant spring morn- 
ing, and this was feigned sternness in order to remind the 
sergeant that discipline as yet remained uncancelled, despite 
the battery’s situation of being on furlough and without 
definite orders. 

Mezhenin was nine years his senior, more experienced, 
much stronger physically and able to keep his subordinates 
in awe of him by explosions of rough mockery. Sometimes, 
when alone with the gun commander, Nikitin was conscious 
of a feeling of discomfort and irritation at his obtrusive, 
unabashed strength. 

‘Well, then?” Nikitin repeated, having combed his hair, 
and saw in the mirror the sergeant’s bright independent 
gaze aimed at the back of his neck. “What would you like 
to sav, Mezhenin?”’ 

“Well, I want to ask this ... Comrade lieutenant, do you 
have a clue about German dough or about watches?” 

“Didn't get you.” Nikitin blew on his comb. ‘What are 
you talking about?” 

“Ein moment, comrade lieutenant.” 

Mezhenin went outside and immediately brought in from 
the landing a tarpaulin bag, which he put on the floor. It 
was partly fastened with a metal zip and purple remnants 
of crumbled sealing wax hung on thick threads from that 
part of the zip, broken in half, where a sealed lock had, 
it was clear, recently been torn off. Mezhenin squatted by 
the bag and pulled open the zip with a gnarled hand upon 
which the old, blue tattooed name “Shura” could be seen, 
looking up innocently at a grim-faced Nikitin. From the 
opened mouth of the bag he withdrew several fat packets 
of notes banded with yellow strips and put them on the 
armchair, then retrieved a small, elegant box of the type 
in which jewellers sel] earrings and rings and pulled out 
a small silver watch on a narrow strap. 

“Take a look, lieutenant, is it mass-produced or not?” 
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Mezhenin said, innocently concealing his eyes with his 
lashes. ‘‘You know German a bit, there’s some doodad writ- 
ten on the face here in their lingo. Judging by the case... 
it shouldn’t be mass-produced.” 

‘Where did you get this? Where is it from?” 

Mezhenin imperturbably swung the watch on its strap, 
breathed on the luminous face and wiped the glass with 
his finger. 

“The sword does not strike off the guilty head, comrade 
lieutenant.” 

“Not the guilty head but the penitent head,” Nikitin cor- 
rected him. “The guilty head is precisely the one that is 
chopped off. Well, tell me now, where did you get them?” 

“It’s all legitimate and on the level,’ Mezhenin said con- 
descendingly and straightened up. “It happened at night. 
I took off for the field hospital to some nurses I know. one 
of them there had a birthday, a legitimate reason it would 
seem. They were based in Fein or ... Stein ... dorf, God 
knows ... can’t get your tongue around it—anyway, to cut 
a long story short, in a village about six kilometres from 
here. So, I was coming back through the wood at dawn, 
I look to the right, behind the bushes, there’s something 
black, a car it seems, looks like a staff car, smashed to 
smithereens. Blown to bits by a mine, like a beetle stepped 
on by an elephant. I thought I ought to take a look at some- 
thing interesting like that. I go up and there was all sorts 
of clothes in the car as well as a box and a bag. Neat as 
a new pin. I was curious, so opened them. In the box there 
were watches and in the bag the packets of notes. For con- 
venience’s sake I put twenty watches in the bag and left 
the rest there. I camouflaged the box in the bushes so as 
not to tempt anyone. So that was what happened, comrade 
lieutenant. I'd like to know what sort of watches they are— 
valuable or junk?” 

““And papers? Were there papers?” Nikitin asked. “Didn't 
you take them?” 

“What do you want them for—the museum? The war will 
end today or tomorrow and you ask about papers. What 
value do they have? They’re not worth a damn.” 

Below, on the ground floor, the ringing voices of soldiers 
were becoming increasingly loud and distinct and mess- 
cans clanged—the lively bustle, without serious concerns 
but busy before breakfast, before the general assembling 
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of the platoon at the meal table, the general conversations 
before the permitted ration of beer issued in full by the 
sergeant from captured Berlin stocks. 

“T can see all that, sergeant. It’s clear enough that the 
war is ending. But who told you that it was going to be 
tomorrow? God in person?” 

‘“T feel it in my bones, comrade lieutenant. It’s all over 
for us—the lid’s been put on, we've finished firing.” 

‘“T hope you are right. But your instinct, sergeant, is still 
not an argument.” 

He was by now accustomed to talk to Mezhenin in an 
excessively official manner and this, too, was a deliberate 
defence in communications with his gun commander. His 
impudently independent grin with closed lips and his eyes 
with their cold emptiness seemed constantly to express a 
half-concealed contempt for Nikitin, this lieutenant from 
the capital, this lily-handed intellectual, torn from mummy 
and daddy, from sweets and school homework; in his thirty 
years Mezhenin himself had supped a bellyfull of exper- 
ience. 

‘‘Let’s see what treasure you have discovered, sergeant.” 

Nikitin took a tight new packet of notes, saw the picture 
of an eagle beneath a black seal, “Deutsche Reichsbank 
5,000” and tossed the packet into the opened bag, like a 
stone with nothing whatever interesting about it; then he 
examined the watch held out by Mezhenin and said with 
faslidious indifference, lowering it by the end of the strap 
into the sergeant’s profered palm: 

“Rubbish, Mezhenin. Reichsmarks are no use for 
anything, you can burn them in the stove. The watches 
aren't Swiss. Easter presents for German soldiers. Under- 
stand?” 

‘‘Check,”” Mezhenin mockingly closed his woman’s lashes. 
“But perhaps Reichsmarks do have some value, comrade 
lieutenant? Eh? A million farthings? Eh?” 

‘Take the bag and go to the men,” Nikitin said, inter- 
rupting the conversation, and fingered the fair stubble on 
his chin with vexation. “I thought you had something ser- 
ious to show me, but it turned out to be a piece of nonsense. 
Tell Ushatikov to bring some hot water. I shall shave 
and come down to breakfast.” 

“Check.” Mezhenin tipped his forage cap forward, slung 
the bag on to his sloping, plump shoulder and went out, his 
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boots striking against the stairs. Downstairs, he gave an 
order in a brutal voice: “Ushatikov! Hot water for the lieu- 
tenant! And ...” His commanding tone broke off and he 
added something not completely audible to Nikilin upstairs. 

There was a crash of laughter on the ground floor like 
a landmine bursting, shaking the walls; strong throats wil- 
lingly roared at someone’s backchat, but there was no ill- 
will or malice towards Nikitin in the soldiers’ chuckles and 
snorts, he knew that. The entire platoon, well rested after 
a good night’s sleep in warmth and domestic comfort, was 
in the mood for any joke, any witticism, seizing upon it 
with a general roar of laughter of healthy mirth which now 
and then blazed up into a playful flame. 

“But Mezhenin is no friend of mine,” Nikitin thought, 
laying out on the windowsill a nickel-plated safety razor, 
a bushy shaving brush, a folding tumbler and soap holder 
and a small box of keen Solingen razor blades—an entire 
set, intended, evidently, as a Christmas present in 1943 for 
some German officer together with an assortment of Danish 
jams, currants, French chocolate and a toy cardboard Christ- 
mas tree. The parcels had been taken as prizes from a goods 
train near Zhitomir. 

‘What are you laughing at down there?” Nikitin asked 
when Ushatikov, the baby of the platoon, glowing joyfully 
to his ears, brought in a mess-tin of boiling water and put 
it on the chair, immediately dissolving helplessly into 
squeaks of laughter. 

“You wouldn’t understand, comrade lieutenant,” he said, 
concealing his laughter with his hand. “They just say 
something and roar.” And Ushatikov slapped his thighs 
with his long hands like a country woman, radiating delight 
and amazement. ‘‘Can’t stop laughing for love nor money.” 

“T've heard that before. Go and have breakfast,” Nikitin 
said, hearing explosions of mirth below and suddenly 
smiled, infected by the soldiers’ laughter. 

The sun shone above the roofs. It baked the windowsill 
and Nikitin’s shoulder hotly in a way out of keeping with 
the early hour and he shaved himself in front of the mirror 
with the leisurely enjoyment of a man unburdened with 
cares, feeling in the wide-open window the breath of resin- 
ous warm air from the pines and the smell of captured 
scented soap, boiling up into a tender foam under the tickl- 
ing movements of the shaving brush on his cheeks, and 
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the leisurely contact of the razor, after which his skin, 
already clean, became fresh, smooth and young. While 
shaving he scrutinized his face and the gleam of his rested 
eyes and wondered idly and cheerfully whether he should 
grow a fine moustache, like those the infantry scouts had 
dandyishly begun to wear back on the Oder. As an exper- 
iment, he left a fair, sparse strip over his upper lip until 
he had finished shaving, but the moustache lent his appear- 
ance neither respectability nor devil-may-care dash; for 
a minute he fingered it reflectively, then said aloud: “The 
devil with it!” and resolutely refused to leave a superfluous 
adornment which, without doubt, would evoke a crooked 
grin from Mezhenin and the insidious exclamation: ‘Well, 
our lieutenant has grown a moustache! What’s that 
for?” 

After shaving he wetted a towel with hot water and 
wiped his face, neck and chest as he surveyed himself, re- 
newed, in the mirror, conscious of the heightened cheerful- 
ness that came from a splendid spring morning, from this 
hot compress, from a kind of ring in every muscle and 
from the fact that there was nowhere he needed to hurry, 
nothing that needed to be decided or that there was no 
need even to think seriously, which would have been impos- 
sible to conceive of a day before in a blazing Berlin. 

“Lieutenant, oh lieutenant, breakfast!” a shout could be 
heard from downstairs through the buzzing of the bees. 
‘The beer’s getting cold!” 

And Nikitin, combed, his shirt buttoned-up, ran the damp 
towel over his medals to refresh the enamel, which was 
pitted with burnt powder, conscious of the elasticity and 
physical purity of his body, examined his face once more 
in the mirror and again said aloud: 

‘“Everything’s fine. And everything’s splendid.” 

When he did descend the winding staircase to the din- 
ing room, which was a bedlam of shouting voices, and slid 
his elbow along the smooth wooden bannister, he was sud- 
denly stopped by the stifling thought that all this new, easy, 
unthinking existence, remote from war, must break off at 
any moment, end, disappear—that he and his platoon were 
living in the little German town in an improbable and de- 
ceplive fog of happiness, which could not last long. And he 
remembered himself, dirty, sweaty, black, with sunken, thin 
cheeks, as he had appeared in that same mirror two nights 
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previously, when he had first. crossed the threshold of the 
attic he occupied after billeting his soldiers in the free 
German house, this heaven unexpectedly sent by war. 


Chapter Two 


In the dining room, which was large, smoke-filled, shot 
through obliquely by columns of sunlight through the win- 
dows and packed with the soldiers of his platoon, amid a 
chaotic bustle of lively talk, Jaughtcr, jokes and gencral 
excitement around the table, Nikitin’s belaled appearance 
was immediately greeted by delighted cries: “Come on, lieu- 
tenant, take your place, everything’s ready!” That prick of 
anxiety on the stairs instantly passed: an unnecessary re- 
minder of danger that had been beside the point. Again he 
thought with satisfaction: “Of course, there was no need 
to get the wind up, so far everything’s fine! The main thing 
is that my platoon is alive and I’m alive! What more does 
one need?”’ 

The majority of the soldiers were crowded together along 
the edge of the table, talking noisily behind Sergeant Mezhe- 
nin, who was standing up and holding a bag on achair with 
his knee. Swinging a watch extracted from its box by its 
strap, he surveyed the soldiers with narrowed eyes and said 
loudly: 

‘“Let’s think, boys, what could we get for this? A roast 
pig, beer and all kinds of German grub. How is tliat to be 
done, you ask? I stir my grey cells—and it’s dead casy! 
Tatkin, you listen here! After breakfast, you go to the boss 
of the shut-up shop opposite and make him a proposal: ask 
him—dress it up a bit—if he wouldn’t like the watches as 
an exchange, by mutual agreement, amicably, even though 
we should throttle you, you swine, but we put up with you 
somehow or other! Are there any objections, shall we do that 
with the captured stuff?” 

“T’'ll say! Tatkin can do it, he’s got a head full of num- 
bers! Tickled the abacus as a_ book-keeper on a collective 
farm, I'll be bound, like piano-keys! They should make him 
a sergeant, he figures like a sniper!” voices chuckled behind 
Mezhenin and in the crowd the men began affectionate- 
ly to jostle and clap small, red-haired Tatkin on the should- 
ers and neck. The always punctilious, calculating, thrifty 
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gun-layer of the third field piece even doubled up and 
coughed under the onslaught of the soldiers’ amiable teas- 
ing. “If Tatkin became a quartermaster, we could take 
Berlin a second time! Our Tatkin is just like a general 
without the rank, he uses his brains in all sorts of direc- 
tions!” 

‘In the bag, then, there are just watches?” Tatkin in- 
quired, flattered by the universal recognition of his merits as 
a manager, and dexterously unzipped the bag. “What’s it 
stuffed with? Rustles like paper. 

‘Millions, Tatkin, have a good ‘look, damn it!” Mezhenin 
eried, “Real Reichsmarks, got it, eh? You could buy a cow 
and «a whole house and thruw in a German girl, who crooks 
her little finger from a window for cigarettes, see? Look 
here, Tatkin!” And foreseeing the impression he would 
produce, Mezhenin pulled a plump packet of notes from the 
bag and slapped it against the edge of the table. “Five 
thousand in each! Now do you see what made the goat lift 
its tail? Take that packet with you when you go out for a 
scout around, Tatkin, sniff out if there is a shop that will 
take them. They'll let us live, boys!” 

‘Are they really millions?’ Ushatikov wondered, stretch- 
ing out his long neck like a bird over Mezhenin’s shoulder 
and trying to take a closer look at the money on the table. 
‘That means we're like capitalists? That bag? Are they 
really genuine?” he cried, amazed and delighted as usual. 

‘So you've become a millionaire, my lad, open your 
pockets!” 

“What do we need so much for? What do you do with 
it? Enough to turn your hair whitel”’ 

“You'll have it for breakfast instead of porridge and ask 
for seconds! You'll think of something!”’ 

The soldiers began heartily slapping Ushatikov’s thin 
back and shoulders in an infectious and affectionate burst 
of feeling for each other, jostling, clowning, soothing him 
by this friendly pressure, and he dissolved into a neighing 
laugh, as if tickled. Then Senior Sergeant Zykin, comman- 
der of the fourth gun, a man past the age of frivolity, a 
family man, thoughtful, unable to remain joyful for long, 
spal out his cigarette, sucked down to a stump, and called 
in an impressive voice: 

lishatikov!” 
“he” 
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“What's this called?” Zykin asked and held up his brown, 
nicotine-stained finger. ‘Any idea?” 

‘I'll tell you, comrade senior sergeant, it’s your finger, do 
you think I can’t see?” Ushatikov blinked with an invinc- 
ible, disarming naivete. 

“Not true, Ushatikov, it isn’t a finger, it’s a shaft. Or, 
shall we say, not a shaft, but a chicken,” Zykin said in 
a fit of anger. ‘Take a closer look, my lad. Or can’t you 
see without glasses?”’ 

“What do you mean, a chicken? Are you really having 
a joke, comrade senior sergeant?” 

‘T have something to say. You, Ushatikov, are made up 
of laughter and questions,’ Zykin pronounced. ‘““What sort 
of philosophers are born in that Kaluga of yours? ‘Are they 
really Germans?’, ‘Are they really tanks?’. I know all your 
questions in advance. And here you are again, as surprised 
as if you'd been bashed over the head: ‘Are they really 
genuine?’. And if they are genuine, what will you do with 
those millions? Boys, we're living as if we’re in a holiday 
camp and we seem to have lost our minds, like flies! We've 
got roundabouts in our heads.” 

“Now, now, Zykin!’? Mezhenin cried, his eyes glinting. 
His voice had an authoritative ring. ‘Don’t you touch my 
eagles! If there’s good to be got from them, why are you 
looking dumb? Haven't we deserved it, then? Right, boys? 
Zykin, you're our saint, pray for us! The captured stuff 
was taken according to all the rules, everything done right 
and proper. Well, Tatkin, are they all right? Tell us, my 
bold book-keeper, so that everyone can hear, if they have 
some value or if I’ve gone daft, as Zykin there says! 
I shan’t put a million in my pocket, mum didn’t tell me 
to do that!” 

He crushed Zykin’s objection with a barbed smile and 
the soldiers, laughing, hooted approvingly. Then, swept up 
by curiosity, they crowded behind red-haired Tatkin, who 
had meanwhile with business-like caution torn off the bank 
seal from the banded new packet of notes with his nail, 
grunted and reverently wetted two fingers with saliva before 
drawing out one note from the packet and turning it suspi- 
ciously this way and that, looking at it against the sun; his 
cunning moustachioed face expressed the importance of his 
work, the significance of his actions. 

“They don’t seem to be fake,’ he said. ‘‘A thousand- 
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Reichsmark note. I haven't had anything to do with those. 
I don't know them.” 

And, after carefully putting the note back in the packet, 
he brushed his hand against the other, as if dusting it. 

‘So, if you are a book-keeper, keep accounts and under- 
stand about finance, that means there’s something to talk 
about!” Mezhenin’s voice rose. “Work it out, my book-keep- 
er, on a full financial basis, see? We pay the Germans and 
it’s all legilimate!”’ 

“Come on, Tatkin, come on!” Encouraging voices were 
heard. ‘‘Even a bad sheep gives a bit of wool! They took every- 
thing from us without paying, the swine, but all the same 
we have a conscience... And what would happen to the 
watches otherwise? So now we're millionaires, ha, ha! Well, 
sergeant, you’re a sharp one... But we've forgotten about 
the porridge and the beer, boys, it’s breakfast time! And 
the lieutenant’s waiting!” 

‘Stupid and incomprehensible. What do they want money 
for?” Nikitin thought, silently observing Tatkin, Mezhenin’s 
efficient management and the soldiers of his platoon, dispro- 
portionately excited by the money and the watches. After 
all, just a day before, in Berlin, in the avenues of the Zoo, 
nothing had had any value save one single thing—life. 

‘Mezhenin, clear all that rubbish off the table! Time for 
breakfast,’ Nikitin said in a bricf moment of quiet and sat 
down in the “‘lieutenant’s” chair, adding: “Put the bag with 
the captured stuff under the table: there’s too much fuss 
about it. Well, what did the sergeant issue today? Beer? 
Three bottles to each man, sergeant, instead of your sou- 
venirs. That will be better.” 

At breakfast they drank beer foaming from the necks of 
dark bottles, pouring it into large, cut-glass mugs taken 
from the kitchen and clinking the thick glass as they pro- 
posed joking toasts, ate porridge with appetite, rang the heavy 
Solingen spoons against the china plates, also borrowed 
from the kitchen cupboard, talked, shouted and interrupted 
euch other as they recalled the sixteen days in Berlin, the 
street battles and the barricades, how they had smashed 
through apartments and through the walls of houses on 
the way to the Tiergarten, and chuckled joyously, well- 
scrubbed and red-faced, at every detail recalled to memory. 
The sun broke fiercely through the windows, slashing the 
table into broad, hot, white syuares and baking the men’s 
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backs through their field shirts. The room became hot. In 
this endless breakfast, these unceasing conversations, in the 
smoke of cigarettes and shag tobacco, the taste of foreign 
beer, in the noisy, crowded dining room and the spring 
heat there was the insatiable, greedy and impatient celebra- 
tion of people who had just passed successfully through the 
eye of the needle, who had remembered everything and 
forgotten everything in order to live now. 

Nikitin sipped his beer and looked at the soldiers, their 
new gestures, smiles, the tone of their voices familiar and 
somehow unfamiliar to him--and the perceptible change in 
24 hours in what had ultimately proved a happy fate en- 
gulfed him in a warm access of bliss. Sergeant Mczhenin, 
rocklike, the collar of his field shirt unbuttoned, sweating, 
endlessly proposed noisy toasts to “the war—it’s kaput’, 
‘‘to the ladies’, “‘to the Germans—may they all snuff out”, 
naive, round-eyed Ushatikov raising his hands in astonish- 
ment, ready to burst into peals of laughter like a small, 
silvery bell, was willing to laugh at any sally remark, cunn- 
ing Tatkin covertly ranged the emptied bottles under the 
table away from the eyes of his superiors, and dignified, 
serious Zykin, commander of the fourth gun, reflectively 
smoking a hand-rolled shag cigarette of enormous dimen- 
sions—these people, different yet close to him, somehow 
calmed him now, pouring into his spirit a moved and kind- 
ly consent to all their past and present lives. It was impos- 
sible to imagine them as the other people, tired, bad-tem- 
pered, smoke-stained, whom he had commanded, answering 
for the life of each one every day and by whom he had re- 
cently been irritated at the sight of the nonsense with the 
watches and the money. Already feeling regret, Nikitin 
thought: “Why do I have to bother them? Let them do 
what they want...” 

Then he reflected that his officer’s rank gave him the 
right to be irritated although, perhaps, he did not have the 
right to advise them or to take decisions in the questions 
of life, for he knew one thing better than they did—he 
knew about firing positions, field guns, calculating the set- 
ting of the sights and firing: this alone, the main thing, 
connected with the life of each man in the platoon, retained 
and strengthened respect for him as if, irrespective of age, 
he were more experienced than anyone in understanding 
the most important thing in war. 
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He commanded men, but he did not know, as many sol- 
diers did, how to light a camp fire in a freezing wind, could 
not boil soup according to unwritten rules on a camp fire, 
skilfully light a stove in a hut, spend a night with a woman 
or, covering himself with a ground sheet, “check” a beehive 
in the apiary of a deserted village, extracting by an unex- 
plained means a full bucket of honey; he could not warm 
his back before firing by rubbing himself in a circular 
fashion on the shield of a field gun, which the elderly Zy- 
kin often did in winter when they were consolidating. How- 
ever, he had learned the necessary roughness, the command- 
ing voice, the pride of an officer and those words, strong 
and bracing in battle, which placed him on an equal foot- 
ing with everyone. When they talked about women he wore 
a condescending, knowing look, for had Mezhenin, especial- 
ly after Zhitomir, realised that in the course of the war 
Nikitin had embraced and kissed a woman properly just 
once he would, no doubt, have begun openly to scorn his 
intellectual’s awkwardness. 

The conversations round the table did not die away. The 
smoke thickened and rippled over the red faces, the excited 
voices mingled, as if the previous day’s celebration had 
resumed and continued this morning, and Nikitin did not 
break off the drawn-out breakfast, did not leave the dining 
room, but plunged enjoyably into this cheerful hum, feeling 
the scorching sun outside the window and the shining of 
the minute flecks of dust in its bright unflagging torrent. 

“Here’s something, my friends, that happened when we 
were going through the ruins to the Tiergarten,” Senior 
Sergeant Zykin began gravely, sucking on a very. thick 
hand-rolled cigarette. “In the fourth house, as I recall, I 
crawled through a hole the size of a smashed _ stove, to 
scout out, you know, how we could drag that great lump of 
iron—our field gun—through more handily. It was towards 
evening. I got into the German apartment, the furniture 
was broken, it was dark, dust a finger thick everywhere, a 
little glimmer of light coming through a crack in the ceil- 
ing. Well, before that, in the next-door cellar, we’d been 
gorging ourselves on fatty captured tinned stuff, my belly 
was turning upside down and there was nothing to save 
me or any way to hang on. Well, how are you going to 
drag a field gun throngh a breach when you're in that posi- 
tion, when you're being turned inside out and can’t do 
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anything about it? You don’t know whether to laugh or cry. 
I’d just got through the hole, my belt was up round my 
neck, I put my machine pistol beside me and I| was ready: 
that is, I squatted like an eagle in the corner, and started 
thinking deep thoughts, as you’re supposed to. I was sit- 
ting and I heard a rustle in the darkness, as if something 
was stirring, then a grunting began—I even trembled and 
reached for my pistol. | looked and there, in the other cor- 
ver, a jerry was sitting, his belt round his neck, too, and 
also deep in thought, in the right position and I saw his 
machine pistol was by his feet...” 

“Gosh! A jerry, really? How did that happen? Was he 
alive?” Ushatikov exclaimed with amazed horror and 
slapped his thigh. “Really and truly alive?” 

“My boy, where have you seen a dead jerry with his 
belt round his neck sitting and doing his business?” Zykin 
looked at him reprovingly and there was a ripple of laugh- 
ter. ‘‘Well, then, he saw me, for a moment he grabbed for 
his pistol, he was all tensed up and seemed lo groan, and 
in the darkness I twigged that he was already getting on 
in years. What was I| to do? We sat for seconds, not breath- 
ing, looking daggers at each other from our corners with 
terrible eyes, taking each other prisoner. And then my guts 
twisted so that I didn’t need any war to cheer me up. The 
thought crossed my mind that if he started first, I'd have 
time, too... And suddenly he put his pistol down very 
carefully and keeps looking and looking at me, like a sick 
sheep. And I put mine on the ground, too, and looked at 
him like a sick sheep. Then we did our business; he was 
the first to jump up like a madman, his belt in his teeth, 
his pistol round his neck and he ducked into a gap his ass 
flashing! Well, then I got up, too... That was what hap- 
pened.” 

‘So you were frightened, ech, Zykin?” Mezhenin said with 
a harsh chuckle and struck the table with his fist, drowning 
the soldiers’ laughter. ‘Ach, Holy evangelists. Church is 
the place for you! Why, I would have got him sitting on 
his shit with a single bullet! Sorry for a jerry?” 

en drew on his cigarette thoughtfully and said weigh- 
tily: 

“You're a fool, sergeant, even though you're a clever fel- 
low. We're all the same in eternal matters. They're people, 
too...” 
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“You're a pennyworth philosopher, Zykin!’’ Mezhenin 
said jealously and the knotted muscles on his cheekbones 
bulged. ‘“‘Let the horses think in cases like that, their heads 
are big enough... But I was scared once in Berlin like 
an idiot, my hair even stood on end. It was by that under- 
ground railway station... What was the name of that 
street? Unter... den... Linden, do you remember, boys? 
A fritz machine-gunner wasn't giving anyone any peace— 
firing bursts at the intersection from a balcony. I noticed 
he was on the first floor, so I ran up the stairs—aha, there 
was the flat, bells, name-plates, so I put my shoulder to 
the door and the bastard was open. In the first room there 
were carpets, furniture, no-one there... There was some 
kind of grub on the table, bottles, preserves. But the flat 
was enormous. And the machine-gun had stopped firing, 
there was dead silence in the house. I kept my finger on 
the trigger, tiptoed through the rooms, the last door was 
closed and I shoved it. And all of a sudden someone be- 
hind me said in a human voice—‘Cuckoo, Cuckoo!’ That’s 
your lot, Mezhenin, [ thought, you’ve had it! I turned round 
like an animal and let rip with my machine-pistol. I look- 
ed—and it was a cuckoo popping out of a clock—‘cuckoo, 
cuckoo’—and I blazed away at it, at the clock, at the walls 
and the mirrors. It popped out and I fired at it, at the 
clock, the bastard, until it was smashed to smithereens! 
That was fright for you, Zykin, and you spin me some 
yarn about a shitty jerry with your home-grown philosophy! 
Tripe! If you’re dreaming about getting to heaven, Zykin, 
if that’s your point of view, you ought to light candles to 
the dead jerries! But we'll meet in hell all the same—how 
many Germans have you finished off with your gun? Eh?” 

‘There was no need for you to smash the clock and the 
mirrors,” Zykin said judiciously, and began to fabricate a 
new cigarette. ‘““There’s a devil sitting in you, Mezhenin, 
and twisting its tail.” 

“As far as the tail’s concerned, that’s true!” Narrowing 
his eyes like a cat, Mezhenin stretched his strong, well- 
made body with a crack. “This is the life! Ach, boys, things 
weren't the same before the war! I was regarded as a real 
hard worker. It used to be that I'd come home, stick my 
head on the pillow and I'd be out like a light! My wife 
had some complaints, of course: ‘You’ve got very strong 
nerves, then, Petenka’. ‘Strong?’ I'd say. ‘Why, I swopped 
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my nerves for tractor parts ages ago.’ How could you talk 
about love after that? You couldn't have got me up with 
a jack! But in wartime, why, you've got a free run. When 
the war is over, boys, we'll still remember the free life!”’ 

“That's what I say, you’ve got a devil inside you,” Zy- 
kin repeated. 

“It won't gobble up everything, there'll be something 
left!” 

As usual, Mezhenin had squashed Zykin and completely 
captured the general attention of the platoon. Stretching 
luxuriously and squinting in the May sunshine, stroked 
his jutting, medal-hung chest, he was every inch the suc- 
cessful, handsome fellow who was forgiven much for his 
unthinking dash, for his talkativeness, for his unusual luck 
in battle, as if he and his gun-crew together with him were 
under a spell, for they had not suffered a single loss since 
crossing the borders of Byelorussia. People felt at ease and 
in good hands when they were with him and they were 
calm whatever the conditions on the front line; he seemed 
to live through the war without reflection, solid, confident of 
his unvarying good luck, treated kindly by fate more than 
once, and aware of his own value in the battery. 

“There, take a look, boys, our book-keeper Tatkin is a 
real bloke,’ Mezhenin continued and winked in Tatkin’s 
direction as he amused the soldiers. “Keeps his mouth 
shut, like two wise men. Quiet, figures on the brain, but he 
knows his way around and how. If he sees some little piece 
with thick legs on his way home from work, he throws his 
abacus into the bushes and sticks his chest out. Red-haired 
ones are devils, they're as dangerous to the girls as demons! 
Right, Tatkin? Am I telling the truth?” 

“Take a look, lads!” someone shouted, chuckling. ‘‘Tatkin 
has gobbled three plates of porridge and gorged half a loaf 
of bread as well! There’s an appetite for you!” 

Tatkin, who was small and puny, possessed an amazing 
and unique appelite and could eal any quantily of food at 
any moment. He sometimes chewed hoarded rusks even at 
night when on duty, crunching in the darkness like a hung- 
ry mouse, and now, the focus of attention, le did not cease 
chewing, his sharp, foxy face absorbed and scrious. 

“I'm thinking, comrade sergeant.” He twitched his sandy 
brows at Mezhenin. “About this money. Maybe I should go 
for a scout around to some shop or other after breakfast?” 
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“Do you know German, man of thought? How will you 
speak—with your hands or your cyes?” Zykin asked. 

“That’s something that’s always understood, even with- 
out words. Money speaks for itself.” 

“Tatkin, I like you for your thrifty mind, you'd better 
tell us frankly—you've been playing tricks, I'll be bound?” 
Mezhenin persisted. ‘‘You’ve gone the rounds and been a 
handsome fellow, I’ll bet. Tall, shoulders a metre wide and 
playing waltzes on your harmonica! I can see from every- 
thing that you were an incorrigible ladies’ man!” 

“Tt didn’t enter my head.” Plain Tatkin modestly low- 
ered his bleached-out eyebrows and in his angelic meekness 
there was both reluctance and agreement to participating 
in the practical joke that was played upon him from time 
to time and was repeated in the platoon for the general 
merriment. 

“You're lying, Tatkin, you're sending up a great smoke- 
screen! Tell us—we'll listen and then Tl tell you something 
funny about Zhitomir, even though the lieutenant nearly 
had me court-martialled! Yes, a past affair that turned out 
to be a joke. Shall I tell it, comrade lieutenant, for a laugh? 
You won’t be mad with me?” 

What Mezhenin had recalled, not very appropriately, 
about Zhitomir, about the distant and unpleasant things 
that had happened there and which Nikitin did not want 
to remember seemed to be aimed against him, against the 
shameful lack of experience that Mezhenin had detected at 
that time. 

“What’s Zhitomir got to do with anything, sergeant? It 
was all stupid!” he said sharply, feeling how his face flamed 
under Mezhenin’s gaze, whose thick, feminine lashes 
fluttered in innocent curiosity. 

“Didn't I say the right thing, lieutenant? I don’t remem- 
ber anything bad, I was talking about women,” he said. 
“And in wartime, women are also a gift or prizes, that’s 
what I think, if I tell the truth...” 

‘Prizes were precisely what I was talking about,” Ni- 
kitin interrupted, growing angry at the sound of his own 
voice, at having attached some importance to Mezhenin’'s 
words about Zhitomir. “About the captured money, that is,” 
he said, his words not at all what was needed. “Zykin is 
right: who needs it? Did we come to Germany to turn into 
traders? Watches—that’s something else. Give them to every- 
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one who hasn’t one, Mezhenin. At least they'll know the 
right time when they're on duty. The money, though... 
Forget about shops and making deals entirely. Now, Tatkin, 
count the Reichsmarks again. (‘Why did I tell him to count 
the Reichsmarks again?’) It would be better either to burn 
the money, Mezhenin, or to hand it in to regimental head- 
quarters, so that there won’t be any stupid temptations. 
I don’t want the platoon to find itself in the ludicrous posi- 
tion of being merchants!” 

He knew that, in issuing this order, he might inflame 
Mezhenin’s fury and wound his pride while at the same 
time arousing the dissatisfaction of the soldiers by what 
he, the platoon commander, had decided to do, seemingly 
depriving them of the frivolous hope of a soft life. But he 
had been forced to do it and everyone fell silent, glancing 
cautiously at him and at Mezhenin, who tightened his jaw, 
bored into Nikitin’s face with his hard, pale eyes and said 
with a condescending smirk: 

“Check, lieutenant. Pll do that. As ordered. We're mere 
lambs.” 

And immediately, banging his chair, he rose and stretched 
himself, handsome with his ripe, well-knit physique, 
went to where the bag lay under the table, pulled it out 
and ripped open the zip. He scattered a heap of flat boxes 
and packets of brand-new notes on to the table in front of 
Tatkin with demonstrative carelessness and ordered: 

“Don't get into lather, those of you who aren’t fixed up 
with watches, choose yourselves one! Tatkin, count the 
dough! First choice to the lieutenant!” 

“That’s not necessary! Mine is still going,” Nikitin re- 
plied and immediately reflected that, superstitiously, he had 
not replaced his wrist-watch, which was ancient and had 
a face blackened by smoke and trench dust: he had found 
it in an officer’s dug-out after an almost bloodless battle 
near Gomel. 

As the soldiers, excited by Mezhenin’s command, crowd- 
ed round the table, willingly picking at random the toy-like 
boxes, Lieutenant Knyazhko, commander of the first platoon, 
entered the dining room, shouting from the door: 

“Good health to you, second platoon! Hallo, Nikitin! Have 
you had breakfast? But why aren’t you feeding the cat?” 

He was very young, this Lieutenant Knyazhko, his waist 
so femininely slim, he was so neat and tidy, his field shirt 
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crisply pressed and his shoulder-belt fastened cross-wise, 
and so tenderly, girlishly green-eyed, that each time he 
appeared in the platoon there was a sensation of something 
fragile, gleaming like a narrow sunbeam on green water. 
And although this sensation was deceptive—Knyazhko’s 
boyish face often became grim and angrily stubborn—Niki- 
tin seemed in his presence to be enwrapped by a fresh 
summer breeze coming from his voice, his glance and his 
entire trim figure. Knyazhko was the son of a Moscow pro- 
fessor, had studied in the faculty of philology and lived on 
Ozerkovskaya Embankment and knew the Pyatnitskaya 
lanes where Nikitin had lived well; they had never met each 
other though and had become close only at the front at the 
end of 1943. Lieutenant Knyazhko had arrived, still limp- 
ing, from a field hospital in the rear, appointed to the bat- 
tery in place of the commander of the first platoon, who 
had been killed. He had previously served in the infantry, 
commanding a company on the Dnieper, but because of his 
wound and bad leg had not been accepted into a sharp- 
shooters’ detachment and had been sent at his own request 
to the divisional artillery. 

‘Fraternal greetings, of course, if we are being visited 
by the first platoon!” Nikitin replied, delighted at Knyazh- 
ko's arrival, feeling a strange, hidden feeling of a far- off 
July morning in a Moscow lanes with the sun shining over 
the fences and poplar fluff on the roadway. “Hallo, Andrei! 
Where did you get a cat from?” 

“Where, you ask? Second platoon, this is an inadmissible 
outrage that an animal could die before your very eyes. 
What are you doing about it?” 

Lieutenant Knyazhko looked pedantically neat as usual, 
without a single crease on his field shirt, his fair hair 
combed from a side parting, smoothly damp, his chest with 
a dazzling row of medals jutting slightly, his boots irre- 
proachably mirror-like. What was unusual was that, in the 
crook of his arm, he was holding, as he might his cap when 
on parade, a tousled, smoky cat and stroking its dirty muz- 
zle, which was thrust into his shoulder, its eves screwed up. 

“Tt was sitting by the house, you see, the poor thing, 
all alone, and eating some sort of grass,” Knyazhko said. 
“Where were you looking, Nikitin? Ushatikov, give it some 
porridge immediately, feed it up like a soldier or I take it 
to my platoon!” 
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He put the cat down and it promptly lay on its back, 
showing the tangled fur of its thin stomach, Then it luxu- 
riously rubbed its back against the carpet, trampled by the 
men’s boots, seeming to invite them with a lazy movement 
of its paws to continue the game begun by Knyazhko. 

“Heavens, just look, a real cat!” Ushatikov laughed with 
astonishment, the new watch he had been strapping on to 
his wrist a moment before with pleasure instantly forgotten. 
“Ts it really German? Look what it’s doing with its paws! 
Does it understand Russian? How do you talk to it?” 

“Only in the purest French.” Unsmiling, Knyazhko 
flicked a cat’s hair from his sleeve. “‘As a rule, German cats 
are brought up in the best French aristocratic homes, but 
nevertheless they don’t despise Russian porridge. See?” 

“But I’m serious, comrade lieutenant... Ooh, what airs 
it’s putting on!” 

Ushatikov, his gentle blue eyes wide, tickled the cat’s 
stomach. The cat, continuing to play, touched and struck 
him lightly with its paw and he blinked, sitting on his 
heels, and called with a softened, moved voice: 

“Puss, sprechen, sprechen, komm, komm, [ll give you 
some porridge... Hiande hoch, gut, gut, Guten Morgen... 
Oh, what an important beast!” 

“You'll get it all muddled,” Nikitin said, unable to re- 
strain his laughter. ““German cats probably understand the 
same international language: puss, puss, puss. Try. If it 
doesn’t understand, get the German phrase-book.” 

“That's right, comrade lieutenant, it should work it out 
... puss, puss, puss!’’ Ushatikov said, touched, and he ent- 
iced the cat, rocking back on his heels. “Come, come, I'll 
even find you a dish. Come into the corner, or you'll be ac- 
cidentally crushed by great big boots...” 

“Js there anything new, Andrei?” Nikitin asked. “No 
rumours from headquarters? Are they still silent?” 

Lieutenant Knyazhko picked off the hairs that had stuck 
to his field shirt, looked sideways at the table, which was 
heaped from end to end with Reichsmarks, and at Tatkin, 
absorbed in stacking the packets of notes in neat rows, at 
the excited faces of the soldiers who, crowding round 
oo were still sorting over the watches, and 
said: 

‘‘Everything’s as it was. Not a single order. Where and 
in what bank did you confiscate them, then, Nikitin?” He 
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gave an ironic inflection to his question, but his green eyes 
remained serious. ‘In Berlin? Or Kénigsdorf?” 

“We're simply living well, comrade lieutenant!” Mezhe- 
nin responded loudly from the very centre of the jostling 
soldiers. “Only no-one is envious, although there’s every 
convenience in the yard and a telephone at the chemist’s! 
Please accept a present, there’s a firm guarantee—it will 
tick for a year!” 

‘Have you many treasures like it?” 

“Enough for everyone, comrade lieutenant, a wagon-load 
and a small cart as well! Take that flat one, itll look good 
on your wrist. And there’s a second hand.” 

“T take nothing German,’ Knyazhko answered dryly. “So 
far as I know, Mezhenin, burial squads prefer to do that.” 

“They're brand-new, comrade lieutenant, just like from 
a shop. They’re not taken from wrists!” 

“That isn’t important.” 

“Che-eck,” Mezhenin drawled vaguely. “It’s a friendly 
arrangement, some like fat, some like lean. Our lieutenant 
has scruples, too. Got it!” 

Narrowing his eyes, he wound up a watch and put it to 
his ear; then, disappointed, he flung it on the table, where 
it tinkled among the heaps of boxes. 

“Well, that’s fine.” Knyazhko turned to Nikitin, “You’ve 
had breakfast, I see? Let’s take a walk to the guns, It’s a 
fine day today. Really summery.” 

“It’s a simply splendid day,” Nikitin agreed and warned 
Mezhenin while putting on his forage cap, laundered the 
previous day: “If there’s a call from headquarters, inform 
me immediately.” 

‘Not aristocratic, but not badly thought out,’ Knyazhko 
said by the door, nodding at the corner of the dining room, 
where an eager Ushatikov, squatting on his heels, was feed- 
ing the cat from the lid of a German mess-tin, zealously 
scraping the remains of the millet porridge from the sol- 
diers’ plates. 


Morning was at its height and the quiet, narrow streets 
of the little, provincial, German town were hot, sultry and 
flooded with sunshine on one side, while on the other there 
was shade and it was still cool, still, spring-like and a trifle 
damp. In the cool air there was an especially dense scent 
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of early lilac, which was hanging white, luxuriant and 
heavy, over the iron fences, And this intoxicating, summer- 
place smell flowing over the pavements was already mixed 
with the smoke of field kitchens and the dusty, petrol smell 
of vehicles parked in a line along the edges of the newly 
dry asphalt—unexpected smells for peaceful little streets. 

This peaceful little town had long since woken up, its 
tiles bright red, the trunks of the pines golden, the author- 
itative voices of sergeants ringing in the yards, busy with 
everyday regimental tasks, cooks’ ladles clanging in the 
depths of cauldrons scoured after breakfast; and somewhere 
in the heart of the orchards on the edge of town, far off, 
the engines of rear-guard vehicles roared. In the square by 
the church and all around on the narrow streets groups of 
soldiers appeared, every attribute of cold weather shed, 
without greatcoals or padded jackets, walking in the middle 
of the road, looking with interest at the strange signboards 
of pensions beneath Dutch lamps, at women’s chignons in 
the mirrored glass of hairdressers’ windows, at the lowered 
blinds of closed bars, relaxing at their ease, smoking, sitt- 
ing on the stone flags and smooth steps of the church, sun- 
bathing, chatting, now and again leaning their heads back 
to look at the sharp Gothic height of its roof, which swam 
in the warm blue of the sky. 

“A cheerful little town,” Knyazhko said, saluting ap- 
proaching soldiers more often than Nikitin. ‘‘They lived a 
cosy life. And in general, May is a splendid time!”’ 

“But where are the burghers, tell me that?” Nikitin 
asked. ‘Are they sitting in the cellars? Have they all hidden 
themselves? Or have they run off, like my host and hos- 
tess?” 

From all appearances it was a typical holiday town, spot- 
less, comfortable, well-scrubbed, with a multiplicity of small 
shops, restaurants, bars and pensions, to which the residents 
of Berlin had, no doubt, come in summer for their holidays, 
but now German could be heard nowhere here and although 
the soldiers who had occupied houses lived in these apart- 
ments together with their hosts, drawn blinds could still be 
seen at windows everywhere and only occasionally did the 
edge of one stir cautiously, when the engine of a nearby 
vehicle or the clatter of a field kitchen, an explosion of 
laughter or the sounds of soldiers’ conversation rang out in 
the street. 
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“T think the Germans have already given up hoping that 
the mythical army of Wenck will save Berlin. All the same, 
they’re waiting in fear of something,” Knyazhko replied. 
‘At least, the host and hostess of my house are scared to 
death, they scarcely breathe, walk about on tiptoe, whisper 
‘Hitler kaput’ and ingratiate themselves with the soldiers 
in a servile way. They squirm in front of me as if I were 
a general. They even try to bring me some revolting brew— 
‘kaffee’—in bed. No doubt they’re convinced that they're 
experiencing an onslaught from Ghenghiz Khan. But Ger- 
mans will be Germans. Kraft! Kraft! They bow down before 
strength.” 

“I'd like to know where the owners of my house have 
cleared off to,” Nikitin said. ‘‘Everything’s been left—and 
there’s no-one there.” 

“Well, talk of the devil, here’s a representative of the 
Aryan race for you,” Knyazhko said, pulling a face. “And 
a bit merry, by the looks of him.” 

In the shadow pattern cast by the iron fence, beyond 
which the lilac flowered irrepressibly, stormily, snowy-white, 
an elderly red-faced German in a black suit was mov- 
ing towards them, treading unsteadily on the stone flags— 
suddenly he hesitated, while still at a distance raised his 
hai, disclosing a broad, raspberry-coloured bald patch and 
thus uncovered, without replacing his crumpled hat, began 
to bow submissively in a servile fashion, saying with a 
stumbling tongue: 

“Guten Morgen, Herren Offiziere, Guten Morgen... Roo- 
sian good, Hitler kaput ... alles... Stalin good, Hitler 
bad, kaput,” he repeated in an absurd drunken litany of 
memorised words until Nikitin and Knyazhko had drawn 
level with him. Then the deep wrinkles of his red face 
trembled ingratiatingly. ““Entschuldigen Sie, bitte, Herren 
Offiziere, geben Sie mir, bille, ein Stiick Zigarette. Roosian 
cigarette good... Vodka guod...” 

“Do you have some?” Knyazhko, who did not smoke, 
asked Nikitin sternly. “Give him one. Where did he get the 
liquor from, then? In my opinion, the Slavs have been 
demonstrating their expansive natures—that’s it.” 

“Bitte,” Nikitin opened a packet of captured cigarettes 
and the German, who had still not replaced his hat, extract- 
ed one timidly with the tips of his nails, groaned and snif- 
fed it voluptuously; then Nikitin said: ‘‘Take several... 
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Damn, what’s that in German? Bitte, nchmen Sie noch Zig- 
aretten, bitte, bitte!”’ 

“Ol! Nur zwei Zigaretten, danke schén, danke schon,” 
the German said gratefully and took a second cigarette with 
the same exaggerated care, examined the packet and ex- 
claimed with feigned surprise: “O, ‘Juno’, deutsche Zigaret- 
ten! Danke schoén, entschuldigen Sie, bitte, Herr Offizier, 
Hitler kaput! Auf Wiedersehen! Roosia good!”’ 

And holding his hat over his sweaty bald patch, the Ger- 
man stood for a long time by tlie fence as he turned to 
accompany Nikitin and Knyazhko with smiling false teeth. 

‘“Roosia good, vodka good. That, it seems, is it,” Knyazh- 
ko said, stretching as he walked, his supple body that of a 
gymnast. Ife pulled off a twig of lilac behind the fence, 
inhaled the chilly, dewy smell, which reached Nikitin, and 
immediately knitted his smooth brows grimly. “That was 
what I wanted to talk about, Vadim. We still don’t know 
why we were transferred to Konigsdorf. I think that the 
transfer wasn't that simple. After Berlin the battery began 
to behave ridiculously. It was as if the war had ended and 
every last man went crazy. No orders from headquarters, 
plenty of free time. I went out last night to check the sentry 
and the dear fellow wasn’t at his post—it turned out that he 
was sleeping the sleep of a baby on a divan, blowing bub- 
bles. Well, that’s already something right out of line! If 
that’s the way it is, I shall begin strict drill right from 
tomorrow. At least something should be done to shake the 
men out of this, to bring them back to carth. Otherwise 
we shall turn into bleating calves here.” 

“Yes,” Nikitin said. ‘“There’s the same sort of nonsense 
in my platoon. But you know, I can’t get away from the 
feeling that it’s all over myself...” 

They were silent. A group of sappers was walking along 
the middle of the road; the sound of laughter was carried 
through the air and the lilting sounds of a mouth-organ. 

“Your Mezhenin, I think, has his mind on nothing but 
what he can ‘liberate’,” Knyazhko said, shifting the twig 
of lilac from his right hand to his left to return the sa- 
lutes of the soldiers as they drew level; one, cheerful, sharp- 
eyed, was playing “Katyusha’ with brio on the harmon- 
ica. “And he puts pressure on all the others. Have you 
noticed that?” 

‘Yes, but he’s a splendid gun commander.” 
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“You're a liberal, a nineteenth-century lawyer,” Knya- 
zhko said. “I don’t see any reasonable benefit from that. 
You are the platoon commander and it’s up to you to 
influence the soldiers until it’s all over...” 

“Surely you don’t think that it won’t be over soon?” 

They passed a shut-up bar on the corner with an old 
sign depicting a bear with a foaming mug of beer in its 
paws and turned into a side street packed with the vehi- 
cles of rear-guard artillery companies and the carts and 
wagons of the medical corps. The pavements were lined 
with old pine trees and they walked through their yellow 
shadow. At the end of the street they were both dazzled 
by the deep transparent blueness of the rippling air over 
the fields between the last tiled roofs ahead, the balmy 
blue sky with light puffs of spring cloud high above; the 
sunny vista of young grass glowed, slashed by the long 
mirror of the lake stretched out beyond the edge of the 
town amid beaches as sandy as those of a holiday resort. 
Everywhere, reaching to the horizon, there was a warm 
May day. 

“T think,” Knyazhko said thoughtfully, “that we won't 
forgive ourselves if we find ourselves in a_ helpless posi- 
tion,” 


Chapter Three 


In this quietest of little towns, remote from the front 
line, a blackout was still maintained and late in the eve- 
ning they sat with blinds drawn tight shut in the large 
room on the ground floor that was like either a study or 
a library, cheerfully drinking Bavarian beer obtained by 
the sergeant from the Berlin warehouses, relentlessly puf- 
fing captured cigarettes and talking endlessly. 

It was noisy there and the green glass shade of a kero- 
sene lamp shone above the table with unfamiliar domes- 
ticity, swimming in an unending current of cigarette smoke 
as if in turbid water, swinging like a phosphorescent jelly- 
fish amid the shining spines of old books, ringed around 
by antlers and dark pictures, in which medieval castles 
loomed beneath the clouds like sombre cliffs. 

After supper Granaturov, the battalion commander, a 
25-year-old giant with a deafening hass voice who had 
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been wounded in the arm on the west bank of the Spree, 
arrived unexpectedly, accompanied by Senior Medical 
Lieutenant Aksionova. Granaturov informed them in thun- 
derous tones that he had missed the accursed gunners 
while in the sick-bay and was bored with eating baby 
food, while Galya, it had turned out, was going his way 
and so—please entertain them if, of course, he was still 
considered battalion commander there. Then, when the 
men began to recall the events of the day, Granaturov 
learned about the prize Reichsmarks, now utterly useless 
pieces of paper following the veto placed on them by Ni- 
kitin, and brightened; he pondered briefly before advising 
that they be put to a sensible use—deal them ten thou- 
sand each and play a game of 21 in order to make clear 
who, at any rate, was lucky in love and who not. Looking 
significantly at Galya and at reserved Licutenant Knyazh- 
ko, he proposed: 

“Galya, do try your luck, please, come and join us. 
It will be interesting to see how fortune looks on women 
in this case.” 

‘It's no good trying to rob me of the qualities of the 
weaker sex, Granaturov,’ Galya said indifferently, sitting 
on the leather divan beneath the book shelves. “It won't 
do you much good personally.” 

‘Personally I’m as lucky as a drowned man,” Mezhenin 
sighed, laying out packets of money on the table from his 
bag. “I wouldn't mind getting into the sick-bay just once, 
comrade senior medical licutenant.”’ 

“Of course, something unbelievable would happen and 
you would be shadowed with bowls of baby food. Poor sick- 
bay.’ She had a deep voice coming from the chest, inter- 
mingled with a tight thread of mockery and, had il not 
been for the elongated tender oval of her face and her fore- 
head, tender white against her raven hair and brows, she 
might have seemed mannishly abrupt, as unabashedly 
tough-minded sick-bay doctors and nurses can sometimes 
appear in the company of soldiers. 

‘Now, let’s begin the gambling life!” Granaturov ordered. 
“Hush, boys! Achtung!” 

Mezhenin was first to deal. He snapped, shuffled and 
crackled a spotless satin deck of cards with the haughty 
faces of knights instead of the usual knaves before beginn- 
ing to deal the cards. 
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“Books, autlers, old engravings. And even a fireplace,” 
Galya said, running her dark eyes over the room. She looked 
at Knyazhko and Nikitin for a very long time. ‘Some- 
body’s comfort destroyed by the Russians... I can imagine 
how they fear and hate us. Lieutenant Nikitin, did you bil- 
let your platoon here yourself?” 

“ft did,” Nikitin said. ‘‘An empty house. No owners.” 

‘And is Lieutenant Knyazhko in the next house? You're 
next door?”’ 

‘No doubt,” Knyazhko replied coldly. ‘‘No doubt my pla- 
toon is in the next house.” 

“The gunner platoons are disposed beside each _ other, 
I'll have you know, Galya!” Granaturov rumbled gayly, tak- 
ing the card Mezhenin had tossed on the table. “Another. 
So... Another one for luck. Yes, life is a balalaika over- 
drawn. Now, if anyone is lucky in every sense, sergeant, 
it’s you! Five hundred I’ve lost at a single go! You've the 
luck of the devil! Try Lieutenant Knyazhko, see whether 
he’s lucky!” 

“T don’t deny that rumour has it I was born with a sil- 
ver spoon in my mouth.” Mezhenin, satisfied with this suc- 
cessful opening, tidied the augmented pile of money in the 
bank and again snapped the cards. “It’s said that there was 
a time when the exploilers won and lost women at cards. 
How much will you risk, comrade lieutenant? You'll get a 
full house straight away—three, seven, ace... Won't you 
deal blind?” he asked Knyazhko and batted his eyelashes, 
running his rough, caressing gaze over Galya, who was sit- 
ting on the divan; her heavy, khaki skirt was drawn tight 
over her knees, which were close together, and her high 
boots gleamed. “If you had lived then, Galya, and someone 
had lost you, what would you have done, I wonder?” 

‘“Blind—no.”’ Knyazhko had not yet turned over the cards 
spread on the tablecloth when his face seemed to grow 
sharper from Galya’s short laugh and the chesty sound of 
her voice: 

“Witty, Mezhenin! But my answer is serious. You are a 
medieval, feudal man of 1945. If you won me, which God 
forbid, I’d put a sharpened dagger under my pillow.” 

“And you'd kill without pity?” 

“T wouldn’t think twice. Not for a moment.” 

“Swallow that and smile, sergeant. Got it?’ Granaturov 
cried delightedly and with his undamaged right hand drew 
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from the sheath at his waist a captured dagger with a mir- 
ror-like gleam and twirled it in the air. “Shall I give it to 
you, Galya? Just in case.” 

‘Seventeen,’ Knyazhko said dispassionately and turned 
over his cards. “What have you got, Mezhenin?” 

‘Nineteen, comrade lieutenant,’ Mezhenin answered, 
blowing on the cards, and smirked. ‘You've lost! Without 
any card-sharping, fair and square. Oh, but in love, now, 
I have no luck...” 

“Knyazhko, read the words on the blade.” Granaturov 
flung the dagger on to a packet of Keichsmarks in front 
of Knyazhko. ‘‘You’re the only one of us who can figure 
out German. Words—and there’s a meaning to them! Head 
it out to everyone!” 

‘Blut und Ehre,”’ Knyazhko, frowning, read out the words 
chased on the blade and translated them: ‘‘Blut—blood, 
EK hre—honour.” | 

Mezhenin flexed and straightened the slippery satin deck 
with the deft shuffle of an experienced card player, pre- 
paring the cards in the palm of his hand. 

‘In a nut-shell, the dagger promises good luck,” he gues- 
sed with a smirk. “Like our saying ‘Kither a chestful of 
medals or my head in the bushes’. How about you, comrade 
lieutenant? Will you play blind?” 

“Give me the cards,” Nikitin said. “I don’t care. The en- 
tire bank, maybe.”’ 

“You're a philosopher, Mezhenin, nothing more or less!” 
Granaturov sheathed the dagger with a foppish movement. 
“T took that little thing in Berlin, my friends, at the head- 
quarters of the summer school of the Ilither Youth on the 
Spree. Blood and honour—right. Strong words. That’s 
why I offered it to Galya. Will you pour the beer, Knya- 
zhko?”’ 

‘No. I won't.” 

“I’m sorry, I forgot—you’re our non-drinker and non- 
smoker. An ascetic. Tank armour. Ferro-concrete!” 

He found an open bottle on the table, his black, burn- 
ing eyes swept Galya from her head to her narrow, cros- 
sed, chrome-leather boots, with inquisitive interest and he 
asked, smiling: 

‘‘We’re not boring you, Galya?” 

She was no longer paying any attention to anyone and 
was sitting, seemingly absent, in the corner of the old study 
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divan, her cheek resting on her small fist, turning the 
pages of a heavy, leather-bound book on her knees with the 
other. The snowy whiteness of her brow was inclined, her 
sternly merged brows were dark and there was something 
new and thoughtful, a restrained tension in her face. 

‘“Galya,’ Granaturov rumbled tenderly and bent his gi- 
gantic torso towards her. ““What are you frowning over a 
book there for? Talk to us, have a glass of beer and every- 
thing will be Ok. If someone is embarrassing you, pay no 
attention, you're allowed to do anything, after all, you are 
an officer, Galya!”’ 

But scarcely had he said this, casting a mocking glance 
at Knyazhko, than the latter grimaced fastidiously and said 
in a cold tone of dissatisfaction, stiff, shoulder-belt tight 
across his slightly projecting chest, fair hair carefully 
combed to an oblique parting: 

‘Can you not observe some restraint, comrade senior 
lieutenant?” 

“What are you angry for, lieutenant, surely I haven't 
offended you? Or Galya?” Granaturov expressed artificial 
amazement. ‘““You’re a fine one—I'm guilty without com- 
mitting a crime!” 

‘So far as I know,” Knyazhko continued implacably, 
‘the senior medical lieutenant is not subordinate to anyone 
in the battery and can behave as she sees fit. Your sugges- 
tions seem, at least to me personally, out of place.” 

“Oh, lieutenant! All the same I like you, but I don't 
know why myself!’ Granaturov chuckled deliberately. ‘““My 
goodness, I really do. Will we ever call each other ‘thou’? 
Or do you want to continue with ‘you’?” 

Knyazhko's face retained its former dispassionateness. 

‘“T cannot fully reciprocate, comrade senior lieutenant. 
I find it more convenient to address those of senior rank 
according to regulations.” 

‘No. Knyazhko has neither forgotten nor forgiven him 
that old business between them,” Nikitin thought, taking 
the risk of picking up a fourth card blind. “No, in some 
ways he is more irreconcilable and determined than the 
battery commander. And Granaturov knows it and doesn’t 
want a quarrel with him in Galya’s presence.” 

‘T’ve lost, of course, damn it!” Nikitin said and put his 
money into a pile of notes on the table. ““You really are 
lucky, Mezhenin.” 
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‘Born in a lug cabin, comrade lieutenant. It’s not un city 
carpets I learnt to walk!” 

‘In a log cabin—that’s praiseworthy. Well, shall we try 
our luck again,” Knyazhko suddenly said stubbornly. “Only 
mind—cards on the table. Deal the pack, sergeant.” 

‘Have you noticed the library?” Galya asked. apparently 
apropos of nothing. removing her unsmiling eyes from her 
book. ‘““Who lived here, I wonder? Where have they fled? 
They probably sat at the table in the evening under this 
very lamp and read these old books... I just cannot imag- 
ine what they thought about the war, about Hitler, about 
us, Russians... And they abandoned everything—fled.”’ 

“A completely empty house,” Nikitin confirmed. 

“Empty...’ She swept her eyes over the dome of the 
dusty lamp shade, illuminated by the kerusene lamp, the 
paintings in heavy frames on the walls, the worn leather 
armchairs, the red velvet curtains drawn across the win- 
dows, the fireplace with bronze figurines of naked women 
and asked: “Don't you feel sad in an abandoned, strange 
house sometimes, Nikitin? Sad and odd.” 

“Why should we feel sad? It’s all right!’ Mezhenin said 
soothingly and blew on a card, snapping it against his nose 
like a magician. “Well, that’s a start. A three! Well, well, 
we Shall see...” 

“Yes, odd,’ Nikitin replied. As he listened to her slow, 
deep voice he decided for some reason that she was saying 
this not to him, not to Granaturov, not to Mezhenin, but 
to Lieutenant Knyazhko, that she was, no doubt, prepared 
to sit like this in the same room with him, even if in the 
course of the entire evening he did not once address him- 
self to her—or had he only imagined that? 

“After the war youll get married and acquire another 
luxurious retreat like this—a smashing place.’’ Granaturov 
said. “I should like to call on you, to have a look at 
you.” 

“Yes?” 

“You wouldn't drive me away? To have a look with a 
single eye..." 

“You'll have a long wait. A very long wait, comrade se- 
nior lieutenant.” 

‘Why a long wait? You have admirers even here, Galya 
—stacks of them. You would only have to move your little 
finger and they would crawl on their bellies to your feet.” 
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She smiled, absently lealing through the book on _ her 
knees. 

‘“T’m not easy to please, Granaturov. You won't believe 
there are women like that.” 

“Oh, Galya, men don’t just lie around, you know!” 

“IT find it hard to tolerate men. During the war I've be- 
come very fed up with them.” 

‘Who do you like, then? Women? You can’t marry wom- 
en. It’s forbidden.” 

“And what business is it of yours, whom 1 like and 
whether I get married? Heavens, how interesting! Do you 
really need to know?”’ 

‘What nice empty chatter!’ Knyazhko said, apparently 
turning over the cards dealt by Mezhenin from force of 
inertia; but his lips were tightly compressed, noticeably, 
as happened during a fit of suppressed anger, and he con- 
cluded: “It would be better, comrade battery commander, 
(o tell us what is new at regimental headquarters. I believe 
that more rumours reach the sick-bay than are heard by 
the gunners.”’ 

‘‘New?” Granaturov opened a beer bottle with his right 
hand, ringing the tumbler against the neck as he clinked 
glasses with the bottle. ‘‘Galya, to you! What’s new? Com- 
plete calm so far, my friends. There are battles in the west. 
And some nonsense, too—small groups from detachments 
that were smashed near Berlin, wandering in the forests 
somewhere. Evidently the swine are afraid of captivity, 
but the jerries have nowhere to go.” 

“Well, this is a mathematical calculation! Pipped me by 
two points! You’ve been lucky and that means that you 
were born with a silver spoon in your mouth, too? Eh?” 

‘In a sheepskin, Mezhenin, in a sheepskin,” Knyazhko 
said dryly. “And I remember walking about the carpets in 
felt boots.”’ 

‘Lieutenant Knyazhko is lucky in everything, he’s the 
regiment’s number one lucky man!” Granaturov chimed in 
with a roar, adjusting his left, bandaged hand in its 
gauze sling, which had cut into his shoulder strap. “Right, 
Galya? If he’d lived a hundred years ago, he’d have been 
a hussar. ‘A white tablecloth soaked with wine...’ Is that 
how the song goes? And he would have commanded a hus- 
sar regiment and not been my deputy.”’ 

“Comrade senior lieutenant, it’s time for us to go,” Ga- 
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lya said, banging the book shut decisively and putting it 
on the shelf. “As a doctor, I must remind you that you are 
still convalescent.” 

“Galya, angel!” Granaturov protested. “Back to the sick- 
bay? Away from beautiful beer to the snorers in the ward? 
I’ve no strength left, they've worn me out: somehow or 
other I shall shoot them all, I can’t stand it!” 

‘Stay, then, if you’ve no strength left. Until morning, 
if you like. I give you permission today. But I have to go 
on duty. And please... I want to warn you. It’s a long 
time since IT was a young girl, so, please, I don’t want any- 
one to sec me off.” 

“It is certainly time for you to go,” Knyazhko confirmed 
coldly, not looking in her direction. 

‘Why, what are you talking about? Alone? At night? In 
a German town?” Granaturov pushed his chair back with 
a crash and towered over the table with his enormous body. 
‘‘T cancel my decision, Galya! I am ready...” 

‘‘No,” said Knyazhko icily. ‘There are patrols in the 
town and there is absolutely nothing to fear, comrade se- 
nior lieutenant.” 

“Of course,’ Galya nodded and tensely laughed a quiet, 
unpleasant laugh... 

No-one in the battery had a clear idea of the secret re- 
lations between Lieutenant Knyazhko, the first platoon 
commander, and Doctor Aksionova, no-one saw where, un- 
der what circumstances and when they met outside the 
battery, but evervone had guessed from the outset and 
Jater become convinced that this acquaintance had come 
about six months before on the Prussian border—Knyazhko 
had undergone medical treatment for ten days in the rear 
of the division after a bullet wound in his leg had opened. 
He had returned, evidently not fully recovered, thin, with- 
drawn, still limping badly, and it had been strange to see 
his stern coldness and controlled dissatisfaction when an 
ambulance, marked with a red cross, occasionally stopped 
by the guns during the advance that had begun and the 
doctor, brows pencilled, slim and utterly fragile, dark-eyed, 
with raven black hair on her white cheeks visible under a 
small forage cap, unsmiling, approached the guns of the 
first platoon and walked for a while beside Knyazhko, who 
was assisting himself with a stick. Seriously she questioned 
him, no doubt concerning his wounded leg, but he scarce- 
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ly answered, responding without warmth, with official 
politeness and it seemed then that he was waiting impa- 
liently for one thing- that she should leave as soon as pos- 
sible. Her visits to the battery were not long and afterwards 
Knyazhko did not refer to them by a single word, frown- 
ing under the curious gaze of the soldiers who, fearing his 
calm anger, said nothing aloud. Once Granaturov, after 
witnessing this meeting on the road, said with jealous and 
stormy jollity in Knyazhko’s absence that the lieutenant was 
quite clearly an incorrigible virgin or was afraid of wom- 
en; the dear assistant of death was “wasting her time.” 

“Well, then, mount an attack on her yourself, a woman 
like that, with all it takes, comrade senior lieutenant,” 
Mezhenin advised from his great experience, flultering his 
eyelashes. “It’s sin to lose your head when you've a num- 
ber like that beside you! God forbid. And there’s good stuff 
going to waste.” 

It had happened that, near the Spandau fortress, Grana- 
turov had been taken to the sick-bay with quite mild con- 
cussion—during cross-fire earth had been showered on the 
observation point. He had returned to the battery a week 
later, rowdy, even broader from the grub he had eaten in 
the rear, bringing with him canned food and three bottles 
of vodka obtained from army scouts of his acquaintance. 
He had immedialely gathered together the officers and ser- 
geants of the battery in his dug-out and held “a ceremony 
to wet the head of the prodigal son on his return to his 
homeland’, running his black eves hotly, with mysterious 
significance, over the faces of the officers and the face of 
the non-drinking NKnyazhko; and when Mezhenin, not with- 
out a desire to egg on the battery commander, asked him 
to tell them “about this and that at the sick-bay in the 
rear’, Granaturov somehow mischievously looked cheerful- 
ly at the officers and immediately, pretending to have 
qualms, said in his bass voice: 

“Tt isn’t convenient, boys, you won’t believe me, you'll 
say I’m fibbing...”’ 

“Don't play on our nerves, comrade senior lieutenant!” 
Mezhenin urged. “You were in the rear! I'll bet you cut 
loose?” 

“Well, now, boys, this is what happened,” Granaturov 
said, making up his mind at last, as if reluctantly. “The 
sick-bay in a small German town—the rear, wards as neat 
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as a pin, electricity, warmth, clean sheets, grub according 
to doctor’s orders, they even gave us caplured jam = and 
coffee—we lived as if we were in a fairy story and no front 
line for you! As for my concussion—sneezing would have 
cost more, I was ambulalory—it was just a holiday. And 
in the sick-bay, boys, I met a woman—figure, breasts, legs, 
thoughtful eyes, like an angel from heaven I tell you and 
looking like Queen Tamara. Everything according to the 
book—took your temperature in the mornings, ‘how are 
you feeling’, ‘would you like something to read’, this, that 
and the other, chals and all the rest. In general, I could 
see thal there was something afool. Once, after she had 
been on duty, I saw her home, in the evening—she was liv- 
ing in the apartment of some Germans. We arrived there. 
She had a separate room, a carpet, curlains, a wide bed, 
peace and quiet—the German landlords weren't making a 
rustle anywhere, you couldn't hear them. Everything was 
neat and clean, bright and warm. ‘Sit down,’ she said. I 
sat down, looked at her, thought. And she went straight to 
the sideboard and it turned out there was something to 
drink, surgical spirit. I drank, but she didn’t, she sat there, 
looking at me thoughtfully. Well, I thought, the  po- 
sition’s clear enough and so I went on to the attack accord- 
ing to all the rules without any preliminaries. Of course, 
there was whispering, words—‘no, no, don’t, leave me alone, 
lake your hands off’—she went quite pale, her teeth were 
even chattering, but she herself was pulling me towards 
the bed and undoing her buttons... And when we lay down 
and I switched out the light, then, boys, it really began— 
the thousand and one nights! The Decameron! Have you 
ever read it, sergeant?” 

“Things worked out very fast for you, comrade senior 
lieutenant.” Mezhenin interrupted doubtfully. ‘Just like in 
a book. They put up a long fight as a rule and it’s after 
that that they respect strength. But with you it happened 
immediately...” 

‘Rubbish! You're just pulling our leg, battery command- 
er,” Nikitin said with disbelief, suddenly feeling a_pain- 
ful revulsion. ‘‘Admit that you made up that story in the 
sick-bay—because you had nothing better to do.” 

“So I’m lying?” Granaturov said, savagely baring his 
teeth. “I’m lying, am T? Well, look at this—she gave me 
a photograph as a keepsake!” 
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And fixing his flashing, reckless gaze on Knyazhko, who 
was holding aloof from the conversation, he pulled a pho- 
tograph from the pocket of his field shirt and tossed it in- 
to the middle of the table. 

“Well?” 

At that same moment Lieutenant Knyazhko, deathly pale, 
rose abruptly, causing his tight sword-belt to creak; and 
at the moment that his right hand fell with implacable, 
insane speed to his waist, tearing the pistol from the 
leather of his holster and Granaturov trumpeted elephant- 
like: “What’s the matter with you? What’s up? Put your 
pistol away, I say! Enough!” Nikitin seemed to be thrown 
towards Knyazhko by the instinctive force of the danger 
fluttering over his head and there was the metallic smell 
of fear. The table shook from the chaotic jolt given by 
both Granaturov’s hands, broken glass rang, something 
splashed over the boards between the tins of food and Ni- 
kitin clearly saw Knyazhko’s white, aloof, boyish face as 
his chalky lips said jerkilv: 

“Tf you do not ask to be excused for all this baseness, 
senior lieutenant, | shall shoot you like a dog!” 

“Put your pistol away, Andrei, do you hear me? Put 
your pistol away. do vou hear?” Nikitin repeated hoarsely 
and turned angrily to Granaturov. “Ask forgiveness, battery 
commander! Do you hear me?” 

‘T was joking, I tell vou! Don’t: you understand?” Gra- 
naturov shouted in a choked voice. “Can't you take a joke?” 

“A fool’s joke!” Knyazhko said distinctly and intran- 
sigently, detaching himself from Nikitin. He thrust his pis- 
tol into the crackling holster with a gesture from which the 
fire had gone, for some reason ran his fingers through his 
hair and went out into the trench with rapid steps. 

There was silence in the dug-out. Zykin, the elderly ser- 
geant, looked glumly at his feet, rolling but unable to 
finish rolling a cigarette on his knee; Mezhenin, who had 
not stirred or displayed a flicker of surprise or fear during 
the squabble between the officers, was apparently plunged 
in vexed contemplation of the pool of spirit running over 
the boards from the overturned bottle and looking and 
sniffing at the opened tins of food. Granaturov. who was 
sitting on a bunk, breathed noisily and wiped his spat- 
tered face with a handkerchief and Nikitin, conscious of un- 
expected hatred for his slanting sideboards, his log-like 
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neck and his whistling breathing, asked with irritation: 

“Why did you lie like a trooper here, battery command- 
er? What made you tell us that nonsense?”’ 

“Out of his mind! There’s a crazy for you...” Grana- 
lurov gasped, gulping down something between laughter 
and sobbing in his throat. ‘‘A mad cub, right!” 

“That way you would have died the death of the brave, 
comrade senior lieutenant,’ Mezhenin observed as if in 
passing and dug into a tin of food. “It’s a pity the vodka 
was wasted.” 

“What did you want of Knyazhko, battery commander? 
Why did you lie?” Nikitin flicked the soaked photograph 
from the table. ‘“There’s no inscription here, so nobody gave 
it to you!” 

“It’s not your business, don’t poke your nose into my 
affairs!’ Granaturov said furiously and snatched the photo- 
graph from Nikilin’s hands. ‘Do you know what Liculenant 
Knyazhko is in these matters? A dog in the manger—not 
for himself, not for others. Turned a woman’s head—and 
doesn’t lift a finger! All right! I don’t want to dive into a 
bottle because of a woman, whether I played a joke on him 
or not—that’s a secret now, wrapped in darkness!”’ Grana- 
turov, drawing air into his nostrils, tore the photograph in- 
to small pieces with powerful movements and_ banged 
them on the table. “You're a bunch of soft-handed intel- 
lectuals I’ve got! Saints you are, nothing more or less!” 

...What had happened or could irreparably have hap- 
pened between the commander of the first platoon and the 
battery commander revealed much to Nikitin, but Knyazh- 
ko’s polite harshness in his dealings with Galya in front 
of Granaturov and her patient non-resistance to his official, 
firm indifference were most striking in their unnatural lack 
of definition and in something that Nikitin was not yet able 
fully to grasp. 

“No, comrade senior lieutenant,’”’ Knyazhko repeated with 
familiar stubbornness. “You need not see senior medical 
lieutenant Aksionova home. I should be glad if you would sit 
with us.” 

“Good lord, what are you talking about?” Galya ex- 
claimed with a laugh. ‘Does this have some importance?” 

‘Musketeers, that’s what I have in my battery, muske- 
teers! Athos, Porthos and... who was the other one? 
That’s enough commanding, I’m surprised at you!” Grana- 
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turov chuckled with an amiability that ran counter to ex- 
pectalions. “I tell you, Galya, Lieutenant Knyazhko is play- 
ing for big stakes. If you get into his clutches, hold on to 
your hat!” 

“You have guessed, senior lieutenant. The stakes are 
large, IT am going for the whole bank’, Knyazhko said 
slowly. “How much have you got, Mezhenin?” 

Mezhenin, who was shuffling the cards, squinted at the 
heap of Reichsmarks. 

“FRighty-five thousand, comrade lieutenant. At one go? 
The lot? You're thinking of slicing me off at the roots?” 

“T said I’m going for the Jot!” 

“You're planning on winning?” 

‘T hope so.” 

“But it doesn’t really matter to him whether he wins or 
not,” Nikitin thought and looked with tormenting specula- 
tion al Granaturov and at Galva; he felt the evident forced- 
ness, the awkward stiffness of the conversation between 
Knyazhko and the battery commander, but he was well 
aware that, unlike Granaturov, Knyazhko could not pretend 
to be an innocent joker bearing no grudges, one of the boys, 
in order to be liked by others and liked by himself as cir- 
cumstances «ictated. This was his strength and his weak- 
ness. 

“Surely he isn’t testing his will here, too?” 

On several occasions Nikitin had seen Knyazhko during 
the opening minutes of tank attacks, standing completely 
upright with a firm, stubborn expression on his face near 
the guns: he had stood for five minutes at a_ time, not 
ducking when explosions burst nearby or shrapnel whined 
over his head, but merely paling as he looked at the bursts 
of tank fire, as if by this inexplicable and senseless risk 
tempting fate before the entire platoon. Hardest of all to 
explain was the fact that, once he had jumped down into 
the command trench, he would shout almost angrily over 
the telephone to the platoons not to bob up and down in 
front of the tanks like firing-range dummies, after which 
he would say to Nikitin that now he had killed the rab- 
bit in himself—and would remain, on the surface, calm un- 
til the conclusion of the battle. 

“T’m going, I bid you farewell, artillerymen,” Galya said 
in an uncertain voice and unrolled a folded groundsheet 
throwing it over her shoulders. “I shall leave Granaturov. 
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Everything will be all right. The sick-bay isn’t far.” 

“Galya!l’ Granaturov cried with mock suffering. “What 
are you doing to us, then? A beautiful Russian girl ... 
alone at night? In a strange town?” 

“Tm not afraid of anything, Granaturov. Germans don’t 
rape Russian doctors. Good night, artillerymen.” 

This “good night” was directed towards everyone. Niki- 
tin, who passionately wanted Knyazhko to look at her, to 
tear himself away from this senseless game, at last say 
something, or simply nod to her, saw his blank eyes fixed 
impenetrably on the cards, which Mezhenin, wrapped in 
oblivion, was smacking on to the table. Lieutenant Knyazh- 
ko did not seem to hear Granaturov’s irreverent bass, did 
not hear Galya’s mocking answer—he sat up straight at 
the table, a neat, able boy, tightly encased in a well-fitting 
officer’s uniform and wrapped in cigarette smoke, the green 
light of the lamp-shade shining on his clean, combed, side 
parting, his tight sword-belt and the silver stars of his 
brand-new epaulettes, put on after Berlin. 

‘Come and see us, Galya,” Nikitin said, suddenly grow- 
ing irritated with Knyazhko, and saw her to the door. 

She stopped for a moment, fastening the tapes of the 
groundsheet, her dark wing of hair, hanging down from 
under her forage cap, throwing her white cheek into sharp 
relief. Her lips twitched guiltily and miserably and_ her 
voice was soft, the tremors evened out by an effort, and 
low. 

“You're the only one who likes me here, lieutenant.” 

He understood that she attached something—sad, friend- 
ly, grateful—other than a direct meaning to the words and 
when he had understood, he opened the door into the cor- 
ridor clumsily, frowning. 

“We are glad to see you, Galya.” 

“Oh, what a pet! Where is it from?” she exclaimed as 
she stood in the doorway. Throwing open the skirts of the 
groundsheet, she bent down and rapidly gathered up into 
her arms the bedraggled, sleepy cat, which had curled up 
into a ball outside the door in the dark corridor, where the 
snores of the soldiers could be heard from within the 
rooms. “Whose is it? Is it German? How sweet! I haven't 
seen such a plain pudding in a hundred years!” 

She held the cat balanced like a child, thin, with long 
paws, its entire long, soft body stretched out, its dugs show- 
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ing grey amid the fur of its stomach, and looked delight- 
edly with dark brown eyes at the dirty muzzle screwed up 
against the light. Then, laughing, she pressed its muzzle 
to her cheek, tenderly saying to Nikitin: 

‘Tt’s purring, good lo-ord, so thin: it’s just skin and 
bone... It’s probably just had kittens. Does it have kit- 
tens? Or is it an orphan? Homeless?” 

‘T’ve no idea,” Nikitin replied. “Lieutenant Knyazhko 
brought it with him this morning. He found it in the yard, 
I think.” 

‘Lieutenant Knyazhko!” Galya said with excessive live- 
liness, constantly plucking at and caressing the kitten pres- 
sed against her chin. ‘May I take it with me to the sick- 
bay?” 

‘Well, what do you want a moth-eaten German cat for?” 
Nikitin said, but he was drowned by Granaturov’s rumbling 
bass, filled with feigned indignation: 

‘That poor specimen? To the sick-bay? Do you like bro- 
ken-down wrecks?” 

He rose from behind the table and approached Galya, 
lowering over her and immediately filling and more than 
filling the space uncomfortably with his enormous shoul- 
ders. His swarthy face, framed by his oblique sideboards, 
bent down and he said in his rich voice: 

“Oh, get rid of it. Galya, or you'll have fleas as well! 
That mangy brute—for heaven’s sake, it’s an eyesore!” 

“Well, licutenant, will you allow me to take him or not?” 
Galya asked. Her eyes lost their lustre and she stroked and 
ruffled the cat’s smoky fur with her fingers more and more 
slowly. Nikitin, angered and vexed by Knyazhko’s silence, 
hastened to say: 

“Take it and don’t ask if you like it.” 

“And IT say. get rid of the lousy flea-bag, it will infect 
you,” Granaturov boomed affectionately and his teeth 
flashed passionately. “Tomorrow, if you like, my scouts will 
bring five, ten or twenty of the most thoroughbred animals 
in knapsacks from the entire town.” 

‘Really? Twenty? Or maybe one hundred, comrade se- 
nior lieutenant?” 

‘Just say the word and everything will be done. You will 
have a hundred different German moggies at your feet, Ga- 
lya! Rear them in the sick-bay and there'll be nothing left 
of the mice but tails.” 
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She looked up from under her eyebrows at Granalturov 
bending over her, at his scorching, blinding strong teeth 
and said hurriedly, with a grimace of disgusted hostility, 
putting the cat down on the floor: “For heaven’s sake cut 
out the clowning!” and went out into the dark corridor, 
which was filled with the sleepy stuffiness and mumblings 
of sleeping soldiers, wrapping the groundsheet abruptly 
round her. Nikitin followed and saw her silently to the door 
and across the lawn to the wicket gate, past the immobile 
figure of the sentry, who called “Lieutenant?” through a 
stifled yawn. The moon had not yet risen: there was only 
a slight glow in the east behind the church beyond the 
park, seeping between the branches of the pines. In the 
street, silently nocturnal, quietly illuminated by the orange 
reflections on the cobblestones beneath the warm glow, 
in the shadow of the low fence which smelt of the walery 
freshness of lilac, he again suggested: 

‘Shall I see you to the sick-bay?” 

“Not under any circumstances. I shall go alone. I want 
to go by myself. Tell me who and what should I be afraid 
of?” 

Turning, she moved nearer to him and the closeness of 
her face and the black wing of her hair on the strikingly 
white cheek, a closeness unusual in the frozen stillness of 
the night, again reminded Nikitin painfully of something, 
which had never been but could have been. This “some- 
thing’ rang in him like a small, thin-toned bell, as if amidst 
the distant Janes of the moon with shadows from the wood- 
en fences, smelling of the warmth absorbed during the 
day, of boards overhealed by the sun and the dampness of 
the April earth in the spaces under the gates. He was si- 
lent, struggling with a tormenting, sweet spasm in the 
throat which prevented him from saying the concluding 
words “Goodbye, come and see us, don’t pay attention to 
Granaturov’’—and he perceived from the whites of her eyes 
that she was looking over his shoulder at the reddishly 
warm rise of the moon beyond the tops of the pines behind 
the church. 

“What a night... Do you remember? ‘And a star talks 
to a star...’ And it’s still magical there: ‘The night is quiet, 
the desert heeds God...’ Galya whispered. “How far 
away from home we are... And how sad _ everything is. 
And how stupidly everything turns out with me, in the end! 
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After all, there’s nothing you can do to help me, is there? 
But | never knew, I was angry, I laughed at that. How 
stupid, heavens!” She plucked at the tapes of the ground- 
sheet. “It doesn’t matter, though, lieutenant, it’s repulsive, 
but Ill manage, I'll manage, I will mortify my flesh, [ll 
fast like a nun and in the mornings I'll pour cold water 
over myself... And I shall fast on black bread. And kneel. 
Its a pity, no-one taught me to pray in childhood, alas! 
What shall I do? What is there to do, then? Fall in love 
wilh Granaturov out of spite?” 

She laughed strangely, with bitter savageness, and in 
this laugh and in her twitching brows he seemed to see 
tears, but her eyes, shining close from the darkness, were 
dry and hot, trying for some reason to laugh at that which 
had no right to be funny, something unexpected from 
which one does not die, an absurdity, which had not hap- 
pened to her and happened to others, which she could not 
even formerly imagine in relation to herself. 

“Why does she talk so candidly to me?” Nikitin thought, 
embarrassed by her disparaging frankness and her forced 
laughter through tears. 

“T don’t understand,” Nikitin said. 

‘Understand what? Why? Surely this doesn’t need to 
be understood? Oh, what heresy and nonsense I’ve been 
spouting to you, lieutenant”, she said, throwing back her 
head. “It’s my fault... Go and play cards. That’s a man’s 
affair more important than any female nonsense. Good 
night, Nikitin.” 

“Goodbye, Galya. Come and see us tomorrow.” 

‘‘No promises, lieutenant. I may.” 

Nikitin heard the groundsheet rustle along the fence, 
retreating vaguely under the lilac overhanging the pave- 
ment, and the heels of her high boots tapped against the 
stone flags, echoing clearly and resonantly. He shut the 
wicket gale, already disturbed by how his absence might 
be interpreted, and walked along the narrow path through 
the grass to the sentry. The latter was shifting from one 
foot to the other near the house, overcome by drowsiness, 
his mouth gaping with an invincible yawn, and there was 
the sound of mooing and a barking cough. Nikitin said in 
a tone of command: 

“Sentry! Go out into the road now and stand there for 
about five minutes in case something happens: keep an 
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eye out until Dr Aksionova reaches the intersection on the 
way to the sick-bay.”’ 

‘Understood, comrade lieutenant,’ the sentry responded 
and as he walked over the grass, wheezing, he mumbled 
sleepily: “What a night it is, stars scattered like at home 
in Russia and the moon’s rising. This is not a night for 
soldiers, this isn't, all sorts of thoughts getting into the 
head...” 

“Thoughts about what, then?” Nikitin asked. 

“On a night like this you should go for a stroll through 
the village. The girls are singing, but in the fields it’s 
quiet, only the corncrakes calling... It would be nice to 
be home, comrade lieutenant!” the sentry said dreamily in 
a voice that had sunk after long silence. “I was standing 
here and thinking: it should all be over soon, it seems, isn’t 
that right? We’re in the middle of Germany, but when are 
we going home? Oh, what a beauty that is rising in the 
sky,” he said again, looking with delight at the broad crim- 
son glow brightening over the trees. ‘“Spri-ing... We 
should go home, home...” 

‘Yes, indeed, we are in Germany and now it is spring,” 
Nikitin thought with especial clarity and awareness for the 
first time, taken up by the young, pulsating current of joy, 
which, like the happy tears of children, relieved the deso- 
lation. “Yes, yes, of course, it’s spring and the war is com- 
ing to an end!” 

The moon was rising to the left of the church’s outline. 
It appeared from the hol, smokeless blaze over the pines, 
flaming up in reflection in the high windows of the bell- 
tower; one stone wall set. towards the moon’ grew light, 
standing out from the deep shadow of the fence, and the 
streets were flooded with a transparent milky blue that was 
still more mysterious and made the darkness of the park 
more dense. Fine blue stripes lay across the ridges of neigh- 
bouring tiled roofs and the yard where Nikitin stood, the 
grass patch before the house, the sandy path right up to the 
wicket gale, scored with long shadows, froze under the moon 
in the motionless coolness of the grassy air. 

“After all, I've not been wounded, not been killed and 
my platoon, no matter what, has quite simply been lucky 
in Berlin, while all the rest is of no significance. And it’s 
all fine, it’s all splendid, and now it’s spring in Germany 
and soon the war will be over and how beautiful this 
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moonlit night in a German town is and I’m twenty years 
old and everything is still to come, everything that has 
been lacking...’ Nikitin thought with that same delicate 
bell, ringing sweetly and painfully in his chest, that he had 
been aware of by the wicket gate as he accompanied Galya, 
feeling the dry gleam of her eyes on his face. 

This sensation of an influx of youth, of forgiving kind- 
ness to all, which was like tenderness bursting from the 
heart, the happy expectation of something new that had 
been with him once in the gulden time of childhood and 
should have come again, foreseen and swift, this feeling of 
expectation of what had not yet been accomplished in 
his life, the agonizing readiness for what had been prede- 
termined by war, not yet experienced and joyful, sprang up 
in him with incomprehensible force during his odyssey 
through burning cities, unfamiliar, not utterly ruined, en- 
gulfed with a glow across the roofs of the houses, the road- 
ways reflecting red cobblestones under the wheels of field 
guns, or when, through the fine network of rain, a lonely 
summer house stood out blurrily in the mist on the edge 
of the damp wood where, it seemed, someone lived un- 
changed by anything, enamoured with a faith in the invio- 
lable past, where there were young women, fair of face, 
and where he could be met and loved in blessed warmth 
and caressing comfort. 

And as the rain scurried and babbled against his hood, 
as the mud squelched and the field gun wheels made suck- 
ing sounds there arose before his eyes a far-off childish 
dream: a fantastic train amid a gilded steppe engulfed by 
the sunsel was moving between dense grasses and he was 
alone in a carriage marvellously illuminated by purple 
rays, conscious of something white, bright, pure, standing 
at the open window in a fragrant breeze, seeing this ut- 
terly fabulous, unearthly, vacant steppe, the balls of yellow 
Martian flowers immense and imprecise in the primeval 
heart of the grass, seeing its deeply smoking horizons in the 
ash yellow sunset with the outlines of mysterious cities on 
the pink shores of rivers overgrown with palms, alluring 
with such a promise of joy that he wanted then to weep 
long and voluptuously. There had never been such a steppe 
in reality and he did not remember when he had dreamed 
this dream, But he felt it as a vague recollection of some- 
thing unrealised and happy in his life, ringing in him. 
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Chapter Four 


In the meantime the card game had ended. Mezhenin, 
swealy and agitaled at losing, carelessly shoved the pile 
of Reichsmarks in Wnyazhko’s direction, while the latter, 
his fingers thrust under his belt, rocked gently on his chair, 
looking absently upwards at the shade of the kerosene 
lamp; Granaturov, field shirt unbuttoned, was mumbling an 
indistinct tune and stamping his foot as he set up a gram- 
ophone liberated by the battery back in Poland on a bed- 
side lable; the duty telegraphist was dead to the world be- 
hind a low table under the book shelves, snoring bestially, 
one cheek pressed into his forage cap, which had been laid 
on the field telephone. 

“Did you see her home, then? Well, how was it, Niki- 
tin?” Granaturov asked suspiciously. ‘‘Attaboy! Working 
on the quiet?” 

“T don’t get you,” Nikitin said. “I saw her to the wicket 
gale and had a breath of fresh air. The town’s quiet and 
it’s a magnificent night. What have you set the gramo- 
phone up for, battery commander? Everyone’s asleep, you'll 
wake the soldiers up...” 

“A salvo of rockets wouldn't wake them up, let alone 
some music! They'll drown out five gramophones with their 
snoring, the devils--without stirring! It doesn’t matter, 
they'll sleep more soundly to music,’ Granaturov — said 
soothingly and began sorting through the records, continu- 
ing to stamp his foot. “This is in Polish... vecherna go- 
dina—does that mean ‘evening hour?’ What about that, 
then, Nikitin? Would you like a tango or is something to 
pluck at your heartstrings to your mood? Right?” 

“Put that one on,” Nikitin advised and walked over to 
the fireplace, touching the bronze statuettes. ““You won't 
go wrong.’ 

Granaturov put on the record, which hissed beneath the 
needle, and slumped heavily into a leather armchair so 
that the springs rang. He slid: down into a more comfort- 
able position, lousened the sling on his wounded arm, 
stuck out his legs and smiled cheekily with his dazzling 
teeth, glancing at Knyazhko and Nikitin, and said: 

“Well, it’s not a bad life, lads. Luxurious quarters, beer, 
music and the war not biting our bums. Ah, good, boys! 
And I'll tell you this, Russian officers and gentlemen, we’ve 
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earned a god’s own rest; fale has been kind to us—we've 
slayed in one piece and that is something to go back to 
Russia with. The main thing is that our heads are still on 
our shoulders. We should have another month or so of rest- 
ing and lolling aboul and then—back to Smolensk, to my 
native birch trees! Ah, good, boys! Mezhenin!”’ he shouted. 
“Come on, let’s have a real blaze in the fireplace! Is there 
any wood here? A fire goes well with music. We've earned 
some life, boys!’ Granaturov said again, throwing his head 
back and tapping his nails on the arm of the chair to the 
rhythm of the music. 

“There’s music but no dancing.” Mezhenin shovelled the 
entire heap of Reichsmarks to the end of the table by 
Knyazhko and concluded in a tense voice, not without a 
note of vexed chagrin at his total loss: “Seriously, it’s your 
dough. You won fair and square, luck ran your way. What 
will you do with it?” 

Without altering his absent expression Knyazhko, swing- 
ing back and forth on his chair, listened distractedly to the 
music, his eyes fixed on a single spot before him; he re- 
plied after a silenca: 

“Put them in the fire. Light the fire with them.” 

“T don’t get you, comrade lieutenant.” 

“Youll be easier in your mind that way. Mezhenin. Just 
try to light the fire with Reichsmarks.” Knyazhko repeated 
thoughtfully. “IT shall set light to my mythical riches. To 
what | won from you.” 

“Ah, that’s what you've decided. So that the devil doesn't 
gel mixed up in it, that is? What does it malter to us? 
We'll burn it! All we need are orders!” 

With excited agreement Mezhenin covered the distance 
to the fireplace and began without delay to fling wads of 
Reichsmarks on to ils iron grating. Then he brought a light- 
er flame to a plump pile of notes, running the flame along 
the edge of the paper. The notes, touched by the flame, 
stirred reluctantly, the corners curled with a rustle, black- 
ening—and suddenly blazed up in a living bonfire, light- 
ing up from below Mezhenin’s gleefully malicious face. 

‘Here's some more.” Nikitin pushed a sack containing 
the remaining Reichsmarks towards the fireplace. “Throw 
it all into the fire.” 

“Perhaps we should leave it just in case? Eh?” Mezhenin 
asked hopefully and looked with narrowed eyes at the baeok 
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shelves. ‘‘Look how much fuel there is, enough for a year 
and still some left over.” 

“Do what you're told, sergeant. All the money into the 
fire!” 

“Ah, but I love you, gentlemen of the Russian army,” 
Granaturov said in a softened lone. “I love and_ respect 
you, you devils... Boys, listen quietly and peacefully to 
the record. Let’s be quiet a bit.” 

There was a smell of smoke in the room, of warm, bitte- 
rish ash; the heat of the fire wafted over their feet, the 
flames eddied on the iron grating and the domestic light of 
the green shade over the table shone. Fireplace and lamp 
gilded the backs of the books on the shelves, there was a 
silence in the entire house, the record, played to death, his- 
sed and a female voice sang in a foreign language in which 
there rang both the bitterness and the happiness of being 
in love in the evening twilight after separalion and the 
ecstatic expectation of an impossible meeting. Lieutenant 
Knyazhko, marked out by his narrow, boyish face, rocked 
gently in his chair, and Senior Lieutenant Granaturov half 
lay in his armchair, face matt and swarthy, slanting side- 
boards, plunged in a dreamy state of mellowness—for a 
moment everything seemed to Nikitin as having been seen 
somewhere, as having happened somewhere, as if he had 
known these faces long ago and long ago, a thousand years 
since, he had sat in just such a strange room with a divan, 
books, a glass lampshade and had seen Granaturov’s profile 
lo one side of the gramophone, close to the enamoured fe- 
male voice, his bandaged arm in a= sling, MKnyazhko’s 
thoughtful eyes and Mezhenin squatting on his heels, tak- 
ing the Reichsmarks from the bag in packets and putting 
them in the fire. 

Nikitin had previously caught himself with this  shift- 
ing sensation, which had struck him with the dim familiar- 
ity of a brief moment, on more than one occasion: that 
was how it was or something like it... Where? When? 
But there had never in his life been a German house like 
this with a library and a fireplace, where the brand-new 
German money burnt gayly instead of wood, there had nev- 
er been such a total, limitless peace in the world, as if, 
a minute before, a battle had broken off in the streets of 
the town and a deafening silence filling the night had sud- 
denly fallen outside the windows... 
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The female voice finished singing in Polish about the 
evening shadows when she had waited and he had not 
come, the sounds of an accordion scattered, drooped and fell, 
doomed, and there was only the hissing of the record as it 
revolved. No-one spoke. They looked at the fireplace, at the 
red and weightless, jumping flames, gripped to the point of 
deafness by the stunning quiet heard, it seemed, for the 
first time at night and therefore dangerous, as a deception 
of fate, a false hope tens of kilometres from the war which 
had, as it were, been leisurely and cunningly testing them 
with two carefree days of bliss. The record ceased to revolve 
and stopped with a scrape of the needle. The fluttering 
of the fire became audible and the mouse-like stirring of 
the burning paper on the grate upon which, saying not a 
word, Mezhenin continually threw Reichsmarks. Granatu- 
rov was the first to come to himself, tightening his sling 
with a hand and thoughtfully knitting his brows into a 
sloping line; Knyazhko, no longer rocking in his chair, 
squinted questioningly at the drawn curtains, from which 
the unusual deathliness of the night had come up close to 
them without a single movement in the yard. It was an 
inundation of frozen silence such as occurs on moonlit 
nights at the front, putting the trenches under a spell with 
the muteness of an outspread hush, and Nikitin, not hear- 
ing the steps of the sentry beneath the window, thought: 
“Has he fallen asleep, then?” 

“What's this? Who’s that roaming round the house? 
Someone looking for the bog?” Mezhenin suddenly said soft- 
ly. He possessed an animal sense and hearing and turned, 
put on his guard, from the fireplace to the officers. “Well, 
but it’s quiet. As if a corpse were walking round a ceme- 
tery...” 

‘Check the soldiers, please, Mezhenin,’ Nikitin said, 
‘everyone scems to have died in the house. The sentry in- 
cluded.” 

‘Check them now?” 

‘Now. Go out and look.” 

Immediately, as soon as Mezhenin had gone out, Knyazh- 
ko rose, adjusted the pistol at his side, as always drew 
himself up smoothly and precisely and said seriously to 
Nikitin: 

‘It’s time for me to go to my platoon. It wouldn't be 
a bad idea to check the sentries every night.” 
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Then Senior Lieutenant Granaturov, who was still lu- 
xuriating in a state of relaxed tranquillity, shifted his ath- 
letic body in the armchair and said good-humouredly, 
stretching: 

‘Don’t be in a hurry, Knyazhko. Nothing’s going to hap- 
pen to the sentries. If you leave [ll be bored. Really! Let’s 
sit for the sake of keeping each other company. Now, you 
are dear to me, lieutenant, despite everything, while you, 
as I can see, aren't very fond of me. Ilarking back to the 
past is a sin! Boys, let’s play something else that plucks at 
the heartstrings...” 

But he had not finished his sentence when there was 
the sound of heavy feet running overhead, dull cries came 
from the first floor, a door slammed on an upper floor; then 
the voices above were smothered by something thick, wad- 
ded, and Knyazhko, glancing briefly at the ceiling, directed 
his calm, green eyes at Nikitin and said: 

“T think that something’s happening with your chaps... 
Can’t you hear?” 

‘‘None of your men has been liberating the schnapps, has 
he?” Granaturov asked condescendingly. ‘‘They won’t break 
the windows, will they, the devils?” 

‘Nonsense! That's quite out of the question!” Nikitin said, 
shrugging his shoulders; he was well aware that his room 
was on the first floor, directly above the study, no-one from 
the platoon was billeted next lo his room and no-one went 
there without need in his absence. “Wait, Pl have a look 
and see you out,” he said to Knyazhko and went to the 
door, himself a little disturbed by the mysterious noise and 
the voices overhead. 

It was quiet and dark in the corridor. There was a smell 
of warm wood and soldiers’ boots, musical snoring, lip- 
smacking and the mumbling of the sleeping platoon carried 
through the downstairs rooms and neither footsteps nor rus- 
tling could be heard on the first floor, the attic, to which a 
wooden staircase led from a cubby-hole behind the kitchen 
larder. 

‘Mezhenin!” Nikitin called at random in the darkness of 
the stuffy air in the downstairs rooms. ‘‘Where are you?” 

No answer came. 

He wailed, perplexed now. and began to feel his way up 
the shaky staircase to the first Noor and there, on the dark 
landing, he stopped, listening to the quietness of the attic. 
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The next minute he clearly heard a kind of drawn-out, 
animal mooing, a groan, weak, wrenched out. from behind 
the door of his room, stifled by heavy scuffling and a pant- 
ing, hoarse whisper: “Idiot, idiot, quiet, bitch!” and without 
any inkling of what was happening, who could be in his 
room at night, he pushed the attic door violently with a 
battering influx of blood in his temples. 

“Who’s there?” he shouted. 

The moonlight coming through the wide window exposed 
half the room, which was reflected in a blue strip in the 
mirrored door of the open linen cupboard. A crumpled pile 
of clothes lay on the floor near an overturned bentwood 
chair and on the bed at the rear of the attic there was a 
scuffling, a mooing, a struggling; the springs jangled from 
a vague, black knot of bodies and the first thing that he 
was able clearly to discern was something raised up, round 
and while, like a woman’s knee, which jerked and crawled, 
lit up by the moon, over the blanket, over the edge of a 
feather quill that was slipping on to the ground. Stifled 
cries were squeezed out from there, from the black heap 
of bodies as if from under a heavy pillow: 

“Nein, nein, nein!” 

“Who’s there, devil take it!” 

Nikitin was horrified by the thought that in a moment 
he would see one of the soldiers of his platoon, who had 
dragged a German girl here on the quiet, into the deserted 
attic, and threw himself, enraged by this supposition, at 
the bed, roughly jerked someone in the dark by a steep 
shoulder and immediately recognised the hoarse voice, in- 
terrupled by cursing, of Mezhenin, jumping up, a square 
bulk, from the bedclothes: Mezhenin rose up menacingly 
before him in a slanting beam of moonlight--his insane 
eyes rolled like glass balls in his transparently white face 
and his mouth was black, wide open with spasmodic breath- 
ing. 

“Mezhenin!” Nikitin cried despairingly. ‘‘What’s the mat- 
ter with you? Are you out of your mind?” 

“Don’t interfere, lieutenant... Don't get in the way, 
lieutenant...” he said hoarsely into Nikitin’s face, giving 
off a stifling aroma of shag tobacco. “Don't interfere! Go 
away! What business is it of yours, lieutenant? Go away 
from here... go away, go away, I’m telling you politely!” 

Ddomething loathsome, exposed, like a bestial grin of mad- 
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ness, showed through this glassy, darting gaze of Mezhe- 
nin, his semi-rational mumbling, and Nikitin, blazing with 
revulsion and anger, thrust him away from the bed with all 
his force, shouting: 

‘Are you crazy? Who is this German girl? What is she 
doing here?” 

“A spy, the bitch, she got into the honse...’’ Mezhenin 
rasped. As if grasping what had now to be done, he dart- 
ed to the bed, panting curses, jerked towards himself the 
pillow that had been covering the breast of the woman, 
who was lying motionless on her back, seized her tenacious- 
ly by the hand and pulled her up from the hed with a 
jerk. ‘Get up! Speak! Why did you get into the lieutenant’s 
room? Eh? Did you want to pinch a map? Speak, enemy, 
sprich, sprich, I tell you!” 

He was gripping her so tightly, squeezing her hand, that 
she cried out in a thin, plaintive voice, bending her entire 
body back: “Nein, nein!” and in the moonlight Nikitin 
saw her curved neck, her pale young face, her eyes screwed 
up with pain, her long hair, seemingly blue, hanging to 
one side, dishevelled and ugly. 

“Let her hand go! What have you grabbed hold of her 
for? You! Sergeant!’ Nikitin ordered in a voice that was 
stil! heated. “What the devil are you talking about, what 
map? You're talking nonsense, I always have my mapcase 
with me! How did you find her here? What was she doing 
here?” 

“The devil knows how the bitch got in here... She opened 
the cupboard ... she was looking through the things... 
I came in and she tried to open the window...” Mezhenin 
said jerkily and released the German girl’s hand, scattering 
clothes on to the floor with a kick. The German girl] sud- 
denly pressed her back against the wall like a hunted ani- 
mal, shook her head, her teeth chattering, gulping and re- 
peating in a groaning whisper: “Nein, nein, nein!” 

“Shut up, you bitch!’ Mezhenin yelled with uncontrolled 
ferocity. “Stuck in the groove with her ‘nein’! You'd do 
better to tell us why you came here! Where from? 
How?” 

“Don't shout. Mezhenin! Ilow can she answer you if she 
doesn’t understand Russian!” And Nikitin, still not know- 
ing what to do or how to act, unsuccessfully searching his 
memory for the awkward German words he knew, said at 
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last: ‘Wer sind Sie, Frau’ That is, who are you... er 
do you come from? W er sind Sie?” 

The German girl’s teeth chattered loudly, she saneere 
her trembling body into the corner and when she said 
something in reply, making a fceble, swallowing sound, it 
was incomprehensible to Nikitin. He understood only a sin- 
gle familiar word “Haus” and demanded: 

“Taus? Wer sind Sie? Warum Haus?” 

“Lieutenant! Listen!” Mezhenin cried suddenly, dashing 
to the window, and beat his fist against the rattling frame, 
throwing open one half of the window: “There seems 
lo be an alarm!” . 

At that moment voices rang out, below. under the win- 
dows and there was a frenzied stamping of feet, after which 
a penetrating shout soared up: “Halt, halt. Tl fire!” A 
bolt rattled, feel stamped again, there were running feet 
near the house, a scarlet explosion flashed like summer 
lightning, there was a bang, .a deafening ringing and in 
the stunned silence of the rifle shot dull blows could be 
heard, cursing, someone’s stifled howl. Then Granaturov’s 
bass voice roared from the ground floor: 

“Sentry! Bring him here, bring him here! Who is it? 
Bring him over here, if he’s still alive!” 

“Oh Ku-urt! Ku-urt!” the German girl cried tearfully and 
slipped towards the window, an clongalted shadow, and 
hung out of it, shaking like a child, choked by sobs and 
wails. 

“Nicht schiessen! (Dont shoot!) Kurt. Kurt)...” 

‘Mezhenin, take the girl downstairs! Be quick about it!” 

Nikitin gave this order as he ran down the spiral stair- 
case into the thick darkness of the ground floor where the 
talk of the roused soldiers buzzed anxiously. stumbled on 
someone in the dark, apparently the sleepy Ushatikov, who 
had dashed out into the corridor (An alarm? Germans?”), 
saw the wide open door of the living room, the chaotic 
movement of figures beyond the threshold and felt the acrid 
tightness in his chest that comes when uncertainty over- 
takes us, instantly and irreversibly changing the situation. 


When he entered Knyazhko and Granaturoy were already 
standing in the middle of the room, tense, grim, their gaze 
shifting from the excited sentry, his carbine still held in 
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a state of semi-readiness, to a German lad of about 16, 
made ugly by extreme thinness, bespectacled, dressed in a 
wide, improbably dirty German uniform that did not fit him 
and was scorched on one side, which was hanging from 
his sharp shoulders; his enormous boots were covered with 
dust, the tops broadening like ridiculous bells around his 
thin legs, and it could be seen how violently his knees 
were trembling, showing as swellings beneath the soldier’s 
trousers. 

The boy, his breathing laboured, licked his cracked lips. 
His forehead, half concealed by the hair sticking to it, 
shone with abundant sweat and his sharp nose stood 
out waxily, like a corpse’s, on his long unwashed 
face, 

“Well?” Granaturov boomed thickly and approached the 
German, surveying him from above with his black, burning 
eyes. “Where have you come from, you hussar, you war- 
rior? Are you a junior werewolf? Eh? Where is your 
weapon? Search him thoroughly!” he ordered the sentry. 
“Search him all over, do you understand? Turn him inside 
out!” 

The sentry assuined a threatening look, slung his car- 
bine behind his back and began to feel the boy with roam- 
ing gestures, turning oul the German’s pockets and explain- 
ing as he did so in a passionate gabble: 

“T was standing there, the moon had just risen... | 
heard something rustling behind the house and I thought, 
it must be a cat or a dog or one of our boys had had to go 
out. That’s normal enough... I looked and under the ap- 
ple tree behind the house there was a figure which seemed 
to be looking up at the window. It was wearing glasses and 
they were shining in the moonlight! No-o, I thought, 
there’ve never been specs like those in the platoon in all 
my born days. I dashed round the corner and yelled: ‘Halt 
or I fire!’. He took to his heels and I blazed away at the 
sky and was afler him. I fell on him and he howled, the 
bastard, and—bit my hand! Of course, I gave him a 
thumping ...”’ 

After laying out on the table, one object after the other, 
an impossibly grubby. rusty-coloured handkerchief, a sol- 
dier’s Jighter made from a cartridge case, a crumpled pack- 
et of Juno cigarettes, a bundle of greased pistol bullets 
covered in biscuit crumbs and a small photograph wrapped 
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in cellophane—the entire contents of the German’s pock- 
els—the sentry wiped his hand thoroughly on the = skirt 
of his greatcoat, angrily showed Granaturoyv his wrist and 
explained: 

“Stuck ils teeth into my flesh, German tick! A were- 
wolf from the forest, don't you see, a scoul, nothing more 
or less—I sniffed him out. A real viper and hardly out of 
the egg!” 

‘Is that all?” Granaturov asked, looking down at the 
German’s bowed head. ‘So he is without a weapon? Well, 
now, sentry, cxamine the place where you seized him pro- 
perly. Perhaps something was left there.” 

“Yes, sir. Immediately.” 

The sentry sidled away from the German, then zealous- 
ly stamped with his thick boots to the door, at the thresh- 
old of which he hurriedly stood aside before Mezhenin, al- 
lowing him to pass; the latter, knots of muscle moving on 
his cheekbones, pushed a very young German woman into 
the room, almost a girl, bareheaded, frightened. in an ap- 
pallingly dirty dress torn to the waist. She seemed to be 
bending her last efforts to moving along a shaky pole ac- 
ross an abyss, balancing over the opening of the unbuttoned 
dress unpleasantly visible; her plump, nibbled lips were 
swollen and livid, like a wound. When she saw the Ger- 
man boy, she cried in a choked whisper: 

“Kurt, Kurt!” 

And she pressed her hand to her mouth, bending for- 
ward despairingly, as if pressing the tears into herself, 
while he, hunched, turned towards her a= dirty, bird-like 
liltle face, his glasses jolling on his waxy, sharp nose: but 
he made no reply and only swallowed with difficulty—the 
Jump of his adam’s apple slid up his throat. 

Nikitin, the white knee crawling over the blanket and 
the strangled cry “nein” not forgotten, looked at this 
draggle-haired young German girl, ugly in her unrestrained 
fear, and at this round-shouldered German lad, unsight- 
ly in his thinness and his absurdly militant exterior, come 
here for some reason at night, to the house occupied by his 
platoon-- and satd, ever more clearly conscious of the inter- 
connection between them, hurriedly forestalling Mezhenin’s 
explanations: 

“Batlery commander, the girl was discovered in = my 
rogin,.. Ife hesitated, not naming Mezhenin in order not 
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to touch upon circumstances that would complicate the po- 
sition inappropriately at thal moment. ‘The first thing that 
has to be cleared up... It’s incomprehensible why she had 
to take clothes from the cupboard...” 

“Her? She was in your room?” Granaturov said, scorch- 
ing the girl with his probing eyes. “Even if this dirty cat 
is a spy, how did she manage to get in here? Well, then, 
interrogate them, interrogate them immediately! Find out 
who they are, who sent them, with what object. Lieutenant 
Knyazhko!” He looked imperiously at the sombre Knyazh- 
ko, who had not emitted a single sound during this conver- 
sation, and added, as if ready to fly into a rage: “You un- 
derstand German. Come on, interrogate them. Get on with 
it, Knyazhko!” he repeated, urging him on with a command- 
ing voice in which there was both anticipation of grim 
entertainment and the experience of someone who had as- 
sumed customary authority. “Come on, I'll give you the 
questions. Now we'll have it all out, they'll sprechen, the 
swine, like babies!” 

Knyazhko frowned. 

“T have a sufficient understanding of the questions that 
need to be asked, to begin with. Secondly, when «did you 
and I drop formalities? Today?” 

“All right, all right, don’t fly off the handle. I'l] stand on 
ceremony. All right.” 

“Thank you.” 

And Lieutenant Knyazhko, stiff and unemotional, his belt 
and shoulder-belt drawn in to maximum tightness, stepped 
over to the prisoners and immediately began speaking in 
German, addressing himself now to the absurdly thin youth, 
now to the young German girl, pronouncing several senlen- 
ces quite softly. Nikitin made ont one familiar word, 
“Name”, and understood that: he was asking for their names. 
He saw how her cyes filled with fear. how she was barely 
able to part her swollen lips. 

“Emma... Herr Offizier..,” she replied in an expiring 
whisper. 

The youth was silent, swallowing dryly, as if unable te 
force the air from his chest, only his adam’s apple sliding 
up his throat like a shuttle. Then Granaturov, who had 
been hanging over them from behind WKnyazhko’s back, 
prodded him powerfully in the shoulder: 

“What's the matter, lost your tongue, milksop? Your 
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name is Kurt! Right? Ask him if he’s from the werewolves. 
From the forest? How many of them are there?” 

But Knyazhko cut him off coldly: 

“Well, now, comrade senior lieulenant, if you are going 
to interrupt me and poke the prisoner with your finger, | 
shall end the interrogation.” 

“All right, all right!’ Granaturov rumbled discontented- 
ly. “You're standing on ceremony with them, I can see. 
What would they have done to us, if we had fallen into 
their paws? They’d have roasted us on a fire!” 

‘Pulled our guts through our noses and not let us weep!” 
Mezhenin interposed forcefully. “As for the German girl— 
look how she’s pretending to be a calf. A spy, the bitch!” 

He stamped his feet behind the girl. running his bleared 
eyes over the tangled locks of her untidy hair, her narrow 
hips, over her legs, which were full in the calves and slim 
at the ankles. Evidently, he could not forgive either him- 
self or this unprepossessing girl for her resistance in the 
atlic, that cry through the thickness of the pillows and, his 
pride wounded, was taking his revenge on her both in words 
and in the malice of his look. Nikitin could understand 
this. 

“What nonsense was he telling me upstairs?” Nikitin 
reflected, reluctant to recall the feeling of slippery black- 
ness that had engulfed him in the attic. “What could I ac- 
cuse him of? Of attempling to rape this girl here? But he 
isn't afraid of me, since no-one saw anything and no-one 
has any sympathy for the Germans. Surely I didn’t feel 
sorry for her?” 

Noisy voices were heard on the other side of the wall in 
the ground floor corridor, there was a scurry of feet, the 
door half-opened and the elderly, serious face of the com- 
mander of the fourth gun, Sergeant Zvkin, was poked into 
the room. 

“Patrols are here!” he reported gloomily. ‘They're ask- 
ing who fired. They all came running together!” 

‘Talk to them, Nikitin.” Granaturov ordered. ‘‘Don’t ex- 
plain too much, don’t spread it around, we'll sort things 
out for ourselves!” 

Nikitin went out into the corridor where a German dish- 
lamp, standing on a low table under the coat hooks, smoked 
with a yellow flame, and dish-lamps burned in two 
rooms, where the shadows of excited soldiers staggered 
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across the walls; three dark, unfamiliar figures in ground- 
sheets stood near the entrance and a gun gleamed dully. 
Immediately one figure moved towards Nikitin, and officer 
to judge from his cap, straight-backed and lean. He asked 
in a commander’s voice that brooked no hesitation: 

‘What was the reason for the outbreak of shooting in 
your sector, comrade lieutenant? Who fired?”’ 

‘Nothing special,” Nikitin replied, realising that to ex- 
plain the details would mean to complicate everything and 
involve the meticulous, ever nagging commandant’s office 
in the affairs of the battery from the outset. “The sentry 
was trying too hard. We'll find out the reasons ourselves.” 

“Opening fire at night in a German town is not ‘nothing 
special’, it’s an extraordinary event,” the officer objected 
stubbornly. ‘“‘“Yesterday, for example, a staff car was fired 
upon in the forest, as you will know. One of our soldiers 
was killed and two officers were seriously wounded. ‘No- 
thing special’. Is everyone sober in your battery?” 

And he approached his stern face, no longer young, dis- 
trustfully and sniffed Nikitin’s breath without shyness, 
then looked round at the soldiers: by now they were crowd- 
ing the doors of the rooms in groups, looking out united 
and unfriendly, while Sergeant Zykin gazed stonily at the 
lamp flame, glumly preoccupied. Without prior agreement 
the platoon supported Nikitin through its general silence 
in face of the alien commanders, although now he did not 
completely understand himself why he was lying to the 
officer from the commandant’s office and why he did not 
fully accept the serious nature of what the patrol, follow- 
ing its duty, could suppose. 

“We'll sort things out with regard to the shot,’ Nikitin 
said. “Are there any more questions? I must go.” 

The officer lingered. 

‘Be doubly watchful, lieutenant, be doubly watchful! 
Do you know what indiscipline leads to in the conditions 
of Germany?” 

‘We shall keep our eyes peeled. We know.” 

When the patrols did leave the sentry slipped sideways 
past them, fussily wedging himself between their bodies, 
almost becoming entangled in the officer’s groundsheet, 
forcing the latter to jump back in surprise, and stamped 
noisily in his boots along the corridor to Nikitin, saying 
as he approached him: 
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“There’s nothing, nothing at all, comrade lieutenant!” 

“Youll break your neck!” Nikitin said, stopping him. 
“Have you inspected the area around the house properly?” 

“Tve been over it with a fine tooth comb, comrade lieu- 
tenant. There’s nothing at all!” 

“Very well, go to your post. And don’t doze, is that 
clear?” He thought for a moment, then said to Zykin, who 
was wailing for orders: “Check the sentries by the guns 
while there’s no alarm.” 


In the dining room the interrogation was continuing. 

The German boy, stammering, had lowered his small, 
bird-like head and was answering Knyazhko's questions, 
his glasses slipping to the end of his sharp, sweaty nose. 
He swallowed his saliva timidly in the pauses between 
words, his appearance just as absurd, pathetic and crest- 
fallen, and Knyazhko did not interrupt him, hearing him 
out with stubborn concentration after every sentence. 

Granaturov, helding his wounded arm with his good 
one, paced the room, measuring it with his steps, from 
time to time looming up behind Knyazhko like a cliff, 
harrumphing suspiciously, emitting dense mooing noises 
from his throat, as if doubting and distrusting the shy 
twitterings of the German: these, apparently, could not be 
couclusive, could nol deceive him, or the prisoner’s crest- 
fallen look, either. Mezhenin stood behind the German girl, 
scornfully surveying her, her dress rent to the waist, from 
head to foot, and this clearly vengeful, denuding scorn of 
his was repulsive to Nikitin—Mezhenin’s crazed, hoarse 
Whisper, his stifling tobacco breath in the attic had not left 
his memory: “Go away, lieutenant, go away, don’t inter- 
fere, I say!” 

“Louder, milksop! Don't whine!’ Granaturov command- 
ed menacingly, turning to the German, who drooped slack- 
ly at the command. “Why are you rustling like a mouse 
in the corn? Ask him straight out, Knyazhko! Is he a 
werewolf? Yes or no?” 

Silence fell. The German girl sobbed and her enlarged 
eyes, filled with moisture, widened still further and fixed 
themselves on Granaturov’s impatient, demanding face— 
the rolling boom of his bass voice struck at the room with 
repeated thunder: 


“Straight out—yes or no? Is he a nazi or a soft-centred 
milksop? How did the two of them come to be in this 
house?” 

Knyazhko made a wry face, as if from a dull pain, and 
said in a colourless voice: 

“Stop shouting, this isn’t a street market...” Tle spoke 
quietly, put his tone blazed with quiet fury. “Kurt, sur- 
name Herbert, 16 years old, taken by the werewolves a 
month ago, not a participant in the fighting. That, by the 
way, we can believe. To go on: Kurt Herbert is the broth- 
er of this girl, Emma Herbert. Both of them have said 
that.” 

“Brother and sister? Ilo, ho! We know all about that! 
And do they sleep in the same bed?” Mezhenin said mali- 
ciously, but Granalurov drowned his words as he repeated 
persistently: 

‘“Tlow did they both come to be in this house at night? 
Their object? What object did they both have?” 

“What is this—are you interrogating me?” Knyazhko 
asked flatly and the quiet fury swelled with increasing 
persistence in his eyes. “Well, now, listen more closely! 
As Emma Herbert and Kurt Herbert declared, this is their 
house. Imagine, we've discovered whose house it is.” Knya- 
zhko shot a fleeting grin at Nikitin and went on translating: 
“They lived here together with their grandfather, so far as 
I could understand, a retired colonel. Grossvater ist Oberst?” 
he quickly asked the two in German, clarifying the point 
again for himself, and in reply the young girl nodded in a 
somehow hasty way, babbling with hope and ingratiating 
agreement: ‘Ja, ja, Oberst ... Reichswehr.” “Yes, a retired 
colonel, 75 years old. He went away a month ago or, more 
precisely, of course, he cleared off to Hamburg, towards 
the British and the Americans. 

“T think he was probably afraid of our arrival, Emma 
Herbert remained to protect the house. On the 380th April, 
when Sovict airplanes began to fly over, she became fright- 
ened of being alone in the house—I translate word for 
word—she took food from the house and went to live with 
a girl friend in this very town, in a barn of some kind.” 

“The grandfather a colonel in Hamburg with the Ameri- 
cans, this ... calf living in a barn. And this Kurt, the de- 
vil, was wandering the woods with a machine pistol?” Gra- 
naturov said sharply. “Not bad householders! Did he come 
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to this house together with his sister in order to spy? What 
did the two of them want here? Who sent them?”’ 

The quiet fury, ready at any moment to explode (as Ni- 
kilin expected), died in KAnyazhko’s eyes; deliberately, it 
seemed, he did not attach importance to Granaturov’s last 
question and said imperturbably, addressing himself to Ni- 
kitin alone: 

‘Firstly, I have, you see, no desire to interrogate in a 
biased way and still less to fight against babies. Especially 
these. Secondly: these naive children learned that Berlin 
had been taken, there was nothing to be gained by waiting 
and they decided to abandon their home and go to Ham- 
burg to their aged Grossvater, who had been terrified by the 
invasion of the Russians. They decided to get their bits 
and pieces, change their clothes and—be off... This Kurt 
returned from the woods and told his sister about it. That 
is the way they explain the case. And, imagine, I am pre- 
pared to believe them. To go on: Emma entered the house 
through the back door from the garden. Kurt waited below. 
Incidentally, this Kurt said that in the woods on the other. 
side of the lake there are about twenty werewolves, includ- 
ing his contemporaries, lads of fifteen or sixteen, led by a 
corporal from some disintegrated detachment or other. They 
are armed with machine pistols and hand grenades.” 

“T se-e!” Granaturov said, drawing out the word and 
striding towards Kurt. “I se-c! Machine pistols and hand 
grenades? Twenty men? Then just tell me, my dear Kurt, 
where they are? Where are the werevolves disposed? You 
can’t see a damn thing through his glasses!” He. swore ela- 
borately. ‘“‘Wo... sind... the werewolves?’ he shouted, 
choosing the German words, and clutched abruptly at his 
holster with his big hand. “Wo sind the werewolves? Wie- 
viel... kilometers? Spreche, you puppy! Well? Answer 
me!”’ 

Kurt drew his bird-like head into his narrow, straight 
shoulders upon which, as if on a coat-hanger, his wide uni- 
form with its scorched flap sagged, licked his lips, which 
were spotted with large drops of sweat, and mumbled some- 
thing frightened and indistinct, looking round helplessly 
at his sister. To Nikitin it seemed that even his protruding 
childish ears had turned white. In mute fear, imploring 
Granaturov and Knyazhko with eyes that had expanded to 
fill half her face, she held her breath, her undeveloped. bo- 
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som rose sharply, like two pebbles, and at last she gasped 
out a cry of despair: 

‘Nein, Herr Offizier, nein! Nein!” 

And she covered her face with her hands, shaking her 
tangled hair in an access of defenceless misery. 

Streams of sweat were rolling down Kurt’s dirty cheeks, 
his head was drawn ever further into his shoulders, his 
skinny neck sank lower and lower in tiny jerks and his 
shoulder-blades stuck out in an angular, round-shouldered 
way under his uniform. Then a feeble cough broke from 
his thin nose and he was stifled and shaken, barely squcez- 
ing out a ragged phrase, swallowing it together with his 
spittle. 

‘‘A staff car was shot up in the woods yesterday,” Niki- 
tin said softly, glancing at Knyazhko. “The patrol informed 
me. Does he know about that?” 

“Yesterday? Shot up a_ staff car?’ Granaturov echoed. 
“Now, then, Knyazhko, ask the puppy! Did they shoot at 
it?” 

‘Surely milksops like this didn't mount an ambush in 
the woods?” Nikitin thought, trying to relate the assault 
on the vehicle to the sight of the German’s hunched, pa- 
thetic, boyish back and his wetly sniffing nose. “It’s simply 
incredible. Why, he should be eating baby food, not firing 
machine pistols. It isn’t possible that boys like him!” 

‘What's this snivelling snotnose bleating?’ Granaturov 
asked menacingly, not removing his hand from his holster. 
“Tf he doesn’t answer, repeat the question and repeat it 
again, Knyazhko! Did he shoot at something yesterday and 
go out on reconnaissance today? Let him answer that!” 

Knyazhko asked the question and translated with empha- 
tic dryness: 

“He says that he wasn’t in the woods yesterday, but in 
the town, with his sister. Moreover, the corporal chooses a 
new place to camp every night. Those who disclose secrets 
are shot. A certain Fritz Lloffman was shot because he hurt 
his foot on a branch and could not walk... The corporal 
covered his mouth with his hand and shot him in the 
heart.” 

“The swine!’ Mezhenin said contemptuously, meaning 
either the corporal or Kurt. “Hanging would be too good 
for them! Every last one! I'd remind them of ‘Heil Hitler’! 
I'd make them hop!”’ 
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Granaturov, his legs straddled, was slowly rocking on his 
heels. His cheekbones had become grey in hue, perceptibly 
losing their red-brown colour. 

“So? He refuses to talk? Am I right, Knyazhko?” Grana- 
turov said, his bass voice lowered to a subterranean rum- 
ble. Ifis pupils suddenly merged with the terrible madness 
of his eyes and he shook his head wildly in the direction 
of the door. “Everyone, outside, just leave the brother of 
the German girl! Ell talk to this masturbator the way the 
ritzes did with my mother and father in Smolensk! He'll 
be as good as gold after me, the werewolf scum! [ll show 
them how to prowl around us with machine pistols!” 

“A nest of snakes! Standing on ceremony! They're a nazi 
breed, all of them, ...! Mezhenin swore viciously. ‘‘Tor- 
tured our people, but he keeps quiet here, Hitlerite spawn! 
Did he shoot yesterday?” 

Nikitin had heard that something terrible, ils details un- 
clear, had happened in 1941 to Granaturov’s family in Smo- 
lensk (his father, apparently, was a school headmaster and 
his mother a teacher), of which he himself said little. As 
he thought of this he immediately saw the bared teeth in 
the battery commander's grey face, saw how his shoulders 
tensed with elephant-like strength and his heavy fist trem- 
bled and hung by his body like a cast-iron weight. He had 
never noticed this blinded, furious, bestial manifestation in 
him and for some reason the thought flashed through his 
mind that Granaturov could easily kill the young German 
with a single blow. But this bestial, dark, mindless mani- 
festation had been present in Mezhenin, too, there with the 
German girl, in the attic, as if the infection of violence had 
suddenly passed like a burning flame from him to Grana- 
turov. So insanity passes Lhrough a crowd intoxicated as one 
with a thirst for vengeance when it meets a human being 
Who is not at all strong, but is bewildered and who bears 
in himself the concept of the enemy—a subjugated enemy, 
still pathetically resisting, who sometimes arouses a fiercer 
hatred than a strong foe. 

Nikitin felt rather than understood this instinctively and 
al that very moment the girl rent the silence of the room 
with a piercing shriek. She flung herself tearfully at Kurt, 
guessing from gestures, from voices and from glances what 
was about to take place; she clung to her brother’s neck 
and, pulling his small head to her face, seized his stiffened 
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face with scurrying fingers, repeating the same plea over 
and over: 

“Kurt, Kurt, Kurt! Antworte!” (*Answer!’’) 

“Mezhenin!” Granaturoy roared, advancing on Nurt. 
“Get this miserable specimen to hell out of here! Out, all 
of you! I'll talk to him! This snivelling scorpion shot at us, 
too? Well, Mezhenin?” 

Mezhenin spat on his hands, wiped them, as if about to 
chop wood, seized the girl by the shoulders with both hands 
and tore her away from Kurt with a jerk and = instantly 
Knyazhko’s unrecognisable, incandescent voice lashed him 
with a ringing shot: 

“Back!” 

And he took two steps like a steel spring released, el- 
bowed Mezhenin aside and stood, turning pale, between Gra- 
naturov and Kurt. Then he said in a voice that brooked no 
contradiction, passing sentence on Granaturov and himself: 

“You will do that only when I am no longer alive! Do 
you understand, battery commander?” 

‘“Mezhenin! Get out of here!” Nikitin ordered, passiona- 
lely caught up by Knyazhko’s firm resolution. “Get your ass 
out of here!” 

“T see, Heutenant!..” 

Mezhenin shifted his eyes, bleared with frenzy, to Niki- 
tin, then, closing his eyelashes according to his habit, rub- 
bing his hands hard together, said hoarsely to Granaturov: 

“So they value the German ails more, eh?” and moved 
towards the door with a rolling gail, opened it with his 
fist, stepped out and banged the door so hard that the lamp 
flame swayed. 

“Well, we-cll!” Granaturoy said through his teeth, grasp- 
ing the position, and stepped back towards the table, sat 
down and sprawled back in his chair, resting his bandaged 
arm on his chest. “So, my fairy-tale musketeers, at the end 
of the war we are going to come to blows because of Ger- 
mans? You're better men than me, are you? You're pure 
cherubim, and me?...” 

Forcing himself to cool down by a visible effort, to mas- 
ter the onset of anger, he concluded: 

“Because of these puppies? Maybe we'll beat each other’s 
brains out? Because of them? Ach, Knyazhko, how. shall 
we live? You should switch off the ‘machinery against me! 
Are We enemies or are we in the same trench?” 
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But Knyazhko was silent. The pallor did not leave his 
face, which was just as stubborn and hard, and it was 
strange now to sce the brand-new dress stars on his epau- 
letles, his gleaming, polished, chrome-leather boots, the 
irreproachable parting in his neatly combed fair hair—and 
Nikitin thought involuntarily: “Yes, he really is a piece of 
machinery.” 

“Well, then,” Knyazhko said very clearly, as if he had 
not heard a word of what Granaturoy had said. “It is quite 
clear, comrade senior lieutenant, that this is the house of 
these Germans. That is, the house belongs to them. To them, 
not to us. And that is absolutely just. Therefore, let them 
collect their things, what belongs to them, and go where 
they want, Berlin or Hamburg or wherever. Let them go.” 

Granaturov drummed with his nails on an empty glass. 

“And this calf will get off with a bit of fright and run 
back to his corporal? Is that how I should understand 
you, Knyazhko?” 

“Oh, how dangerous that would be, comrade senior lieu- 
tenant, even if it were true! Twenty kids with soothers sit- 
ting in the forest, frightened by some corporal or other. 
This Kurt is sufficient proof of who is still there.” 

“Just think, how sweet!” 

“What do you mean, ‘just think’?”’ 

“Machine pistols and hand grenades—soothers, Knyazh- 
ko?” 

“T think that one should fight with a worthy opponent 
and not...” Knyazhko looked at the skinny figure of Kurt, 
mute with fright, without his former curiosity, at the young 
German girl, her plump lips bitten through and scarcely 
parted, and concluded indifferently: ““And not with pullets.” 

“Just think, how sweet all this is, lieutenant!” 

“T should like to remind you,” Knyazhko continued in- 
exorably, “that officially you are undergoing treatment in 
the sick-bay, comrade battery commander. I am substituting 
for you as battery commander. And I have made a decision. 
No battle took place. We did not take them prisoner. They 
came of their own accord, as the masters of this house. 
I repeat, let them go if they want to. 1 hope, Nikitin, that 
you do not object!” 

“Yes, Knyazhko is stubbornly wound up in one direction. 
You won't wind him back! But why has he made that deci- 
sion so confidently, that’s what isn’t clear,’ Nikitin thought 
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with condemnation and a secret delight at Knyazhko’s un- 
shakeable conviction, knowing that now tlhe latter would 
not agree to any objection from Granaturov, just as he had 
often disagreed with him in selecting anti-tank positions, 
defining the weapons emplacements more precisely himsclf 
for his platoon and infuriating the battery commander by 
his self-assured persistence. Nikitin, not fully conscious of 
the unbending justice of Knyazhko’s decision but submit- 
ting to his familiar unswerving firmness, said: 

“I agree with you. No battle took place and we didn’t 
take them prisoner.”’ 

“Splendid,” said Knyazhko. 

Granaturov, his legs stretched out on the carpet, sprawled, 
his sound arm dropped to the floor, in the pose of an 
exhausted man, humorously and patiently waiting to sce 
how all this would end. When a frowning Knyazhko went 
over to the Germans and spoke quickly to them, he inflated 
his entire chest with a powerful stream of air and said: 

“Isn't this rather a lot, Knyazhko? Haven’t you taken 
too much upon yourself? Oh, you’ve come on hot and strong! 
I hope we don’t weep from such an order...” 

However, Knyazhko did not reply or interrupt his con- 
versation with the Germans and Nikitin saw bedraggled, un- 
attractive Emma’s jaw droop tremblingly and Kurt’s ob- 
long, bird-like head jerk to one side, from shoulder to shoul- 
der. For some reason the irritated thought occurred to him 
that this lad, thin, unworldly and quite absurd, had not 
once during the interrogation removed his large spectacles, 
which lent him the ridiculous appearance of a_ sickly hot- 
house boy. Nikitin was troubled and said in a hostile tone: 

“TI wonder if he knows how to shoot?” 

“Even a fool knows,” Knyazhko shot back and con- 
cluded his explanatory conversation with the Germans with 
the twice repeated command: 

‘Alles! Alles!” 

It was incomprchensible—after these imperative “alles” 
Emma approached Knyazhko with mincing steps, not rais- 
ing her tear-reddened eyes, made a brief curtsey, then un- 
expectedly and a little ashamedly curtseyed to Nikitin and 
said through swollen lips with servile gratitude: ‘Danke 
schon, Herr Offizier!’’ After this she touched her brother’s 
flaccid hand—no doubt he did not yet believe in this last 
moment salvation—and with an ingratiating look led him 
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by the hand towards the door, evidently exercising her 
rights as an elder sister. He followed her, his boots becom- 
ing clumsily entangled with cach other; his childish neck, 
in which there was a deep groove, was fearfully pressed 
into the collar of his uniform, no doubt in expectation of 
a shoul or a shot in the back. 

“Alles,” Knyazhko repeated in German when the door 
closed behind them and said seriously, looking at his wrist- 
watch: “T think its time to breathe some fresh air before 
bed. And to check up on the sentrics at the same 
lime.” 

The silence continued for a minute. 

“Ach, gentlemen officers, gentlemen officers, aha-ha...” 
Granaturov sighed, relaxing his clenched jaws. “You've ta- 
ken a lot on yourselves—who will pay for it? If something 
does happen, one of us will have to answer—not with his 
epaulettes, but with his head.” 

‘Yes?’ Knyazhko said with dispassionate surprise. ‘Well, 
I’ve a couple of epaulettes and one head—I shall answer, 
comrade senior lieutenant.” 

“Tl go with you,” Nikitin said. “Ill check the sentries 
myself, just in case.” 

“They should be checked without any cases,” Knyazhko 
replied and put on his cap, fastidiously blowing off invisible 
specks of dust. “Let’s go, Nikitin.” 

“Eh? Where?” Granaturoy asked reflectively and his 
thoughtful, swarthy face, turned towards Knvazhko, twisted 
anxiously. “Are vou going to the sick-bay? That’s a waste 
of time. | think that Galya is asleep by now, lieutenant.” 
And he made the chair crack as he stretched his (wo-metre- 
long body with feigned weariness. “So you are replacing 
me and taking everything on vourself? Strong stuff! And if 
that ugly duckling and her brother came in order to spy, 
then what will you say to SMERSH, gentlemen officers? 
Have you thought up an answer? Well, then: think up one 
for all of us, so that we all say the same thing. All the 
same, T love you, you devils, for your recklessness!” 

Knyazhko threw a groundsheet on his shoulders, declin- 
ing Granaturov’s half-joking tone, and replied rather brus- 
quely: 

“Tt’s not worth thinking anything up. That will be when 
the tribunal occupies itself with me, comrade senior lieu- 
tenant.” He raised his hand to his cap with parade-ground 
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formality and added more softly: “You'd do hest to stretch 
out on the divan until morning. Good night!” 
“Goodbye, licutenant.” 


Chapter Five 


In the depths of the night Nikitin woke several times, 
turning over with a feeling of disquiet and half-raising his 
lead, listening to the lifeless silence of the house, the fro- 
zen quiet, utterly without sound, of the small town, which 
was flooded from end to end with moonlight. The moist 
freshness of lilac and the scent of flowering apple trees 
wafted in a cool stream through the wide-open window, 
washing his heated face with a damp breeze. Amid the 
empty glow of the sky, above the spiky, tiled roofs hung 
the moon, an unripe slice of water melon, behind the pines 
to the west and the roofs and gardens and streets with a 
silvery tinge of the cobblestones—everything was wrapped 
in blue smoke. nocturnally motionless. Beside the house the 
grass rustled only occasionally under the sentry’s boots 
and then Nikitin, his mind put at rest, would again fall 
asleep. 

It was already dawn when, half-asleep, he was jerked into 
wakefulness by a strange sound somewhere nearby. He 
opened his eyes and turned on his side, mechanically grab- 
bing for his uniform on the chair by the head of the hed 
and his holster, laid on top of his field shirt. but he realised 
immediately what had suddenly wakened him: there had 
been steps on the landing, then a feeble tapping at the 
door—and silence. 

It was light and chilly. The morning, carly, pink, trans- 
parently pure, was showing through the flaming tips of the 
pines. 

‘Who is there?” Nikitin shouted. “Ushatikov, is that you?” 

Again there was a soft tap at the door and through the 
repeated sound a cautious girlish voice came, dying away. 
It twittered in German: 

‘“Darf man herein, Herr Offizier?” (‘May I come in, Herr 
Officer?”’) 

“What is this?” Nikitin thought, disquicted, everything 
that had happened in the night coming back, and the misty 
thought ran through his mind: “Is it that Friiulein Emma? 
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She and her brother were collecting their things in another 
room in the attic when [ returned after checking the sen- 
tries. Yes, they were supposed to leave in the morning... 
Why has she come to me? Does she want to say something? 
To tell me something? Has something happened?” 

And Nikitin, still only vaguely comprehending, looked for 
his Russian-German phrase-book just in case, could not 
find it and drew the quilt up to his chest, responding un- 
certainly: 

‘Come in. Herein. The door isn’t locked.”’ 

The door was pushed softly. Slowly it opened, squeaking 
—and through the crack came first a small tray and a cup, 
(wo thin arms sticking out of the broad sleeves of a col- 
oured dressing gown and Emma, holding the tray, entered 
sideways, closed the door with her knee, smiling shyly and 
sleepily through lips that seemed stiff: 

“Guten Morgen, Herr Offizier, guten Morgen!” 

“Guten Morgen,” Nikitin replied, embarrassed by her ap- 
pearance and surprised by the unusual sight of the tray 
and the cup of coffee, no doubt intended for him. He 
flushed, unable to conceal his initial feeling of awkward- 
ness, and tried to ask, stumbling and racking his memory for 
his schoolboy German: 

‘Was ist das? Warum?” (‘“Why?’’) 

“Thr Kaffee, Herr Offizier. Bitte schén.” (“Your coffee, 
Herr Offizier. If you please.”’) 

The skirts of her dressing gown swaying, she approached 
timidly, cautiously and tenderly nodding, and placed the 
tray on the edge of the bed. Embarrassed to the point of 
confusion, he even moved his legs away from the tray un- 
der the quilt, looking at her with dull, half-asleep, inquir- 
ing eyes. 

“Was ist das? Warum?” He repeated the same schoolboy 
sentence. 

“Bitte sehr, Herr Offizier, bitte sehr. Guten Morgen!” 

“Guten Morgen,” he mumbled, in an agony at his inabil- 
ity to find anything to say in response to her smile or words 
with which to object to the coffee brought him in bed. 

“Bitte sehr.” 

Also in a state of confusion, she repeated the previous 
day's half-curtsey beside the bed. her grey-blue eyes, wide 
with excitement, looking at Nikitin’s lips with a cautious, 
attentive smile, and he was conscious of the morning smell 
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of toilet soap or the barely perceptible scent of eau-de-col- 
ogne in the room (this smell had met Nikitin in German 
officers’ dug-outs and here, too, in the empty house, there 
had been a Germanic odour of lavender sweetness when the 
platoon had moved in). For some reason he thought that 
the German girl had, according to her punctilious custom, 
recently washed in cold water with scented soap—her yellow 
hair, totally bleached by the sun, had been freshly and neat- 
ly combed and shimmered with a golden gleam; his eye 
also ran fleetingly over her childish, dense freckles, like a 
boy’s, which made a cheerful show on her face around a 
slightly tilted nose. Only her mouth remained unchanged— 
unattractively puffy and nibbled. 

He averted his gaze, remembering her stifled by a pillow, 
prostrate, lying crushed in the bed where he now lay, her 
suffocated cries of “nein, nein’, her knee resisting in the 
moonlight from the window. He felt moist perspiration on 
his brow from a feeling of shame that she must remember 
this. 

Danke,” he said in an excessively official tone, assum- 
ing a stern look while thinking: “How awkward this is— 
coffee in bed. What is she waiting for? For me to drink 
the coffee? What is the local custom? And what should I 
do?” 

He came to a decision and sat up in bed, holding the 
quilt against his chest; he took the tiny china cup, sipped 
a mouthful of warm, bitterish liquid, hesitated from a feel- 
ing of doubt, drank another mouthful, emptying the entire 
cup, and put it on the tray. 

“Danke,” Nikitin said and, to demonstrate what was, no 
doubt, the especial gratitude necessary in such circumstan- 
ces for the kindness shown, lied in embarrassment: “‘The 
coffee was splendid. That is ... wunderbar, ausgezeichnet 
Kaffee (splendid, wonderful coffee). Thank you.” 

“Bitte schon, Herr Offizier. Th-ank you?” 

She understood and, continuing to smile, performed that 
strange, submissive half-curtsey, which surprised and_ per- 
plexed him. A white, round knee appeared in the opening 
of her dressing gown as she curtseyed and, already blushing 
hotly, he immediately turned towards the wall, again re- 
membering that moment the previous evening when he had 
rushed into the attic and made out on the bed a dark, stir- 
ring mass and this knee, bent back in an unlovely way. 
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“Danke,” Nikitin mumbled again and looked at the ceil- 
ing, at its smooth cleanness, across which the pink beams 
of the sun were moving fan-like and unsteady, like a reflec- 
tion in water. 

“Somehow | must tell her to go now,” he thought hur- 
riedly, eager to free himself from this unusual situation of 
clogging constriction. “She’s in the room and I’m not dressed. 
How should I tell her: ‘komm’, ‘weg’, ‘zurtick’? (‘come’, 
‘be olf, *back’)? Or should T wave my hand in the direction 
of the door? Perhaps I should smile and say: ‘Danke, zu- 
ruck’? How should | behave with her—politely, sternly, in 
an official way? She saw me yesterday in that awful posi- 
lion. J shouted at Mezhenin. She’s probably afraid of me. 
What is she saying? What is she talking about?” 

“Herr Leutnant... Hamburg, Kurt dort (Kurt is there). 
Hle distinguished isolated, dimly understood words, making 
awkward contact with her wide, imploring eyes. 

“The devil... I don’t understand German,” he said. “I 
know a little. What? What are you talking about?” 

She said something rapidly, anxiously, ingratiatingly. 
Her thin little voice had an alien ring, pronouncing German 
sentences which merged into a kind of disquiet, into a ser- 
vile plea, and Nikitin, hopelessly straining to understand 
her, suddenly put together a few familiar words from their 
meaning: “Kurt”, “nach Hamburg” (‘to Hamburg’’), see- 
ing how her fingers were demonstrating walking feet on the 
surface of the tray and asked again, to contirm the suspi- 
cion that had already risen: 

“How? Has Kurt gone? Kurt kommt nach Hamburg? 
(K\Vurt has gone to Hamburg?) That is...’ He, too, used his 
fingers to demonstrate moving feet across the quilt, out- 
lining a question mark at the end of the movement, 
and repeated: “Hamburg? Kurt? Alone? Kurt ein? And 
you?” 

“Kurt, Kurt..." She gazed at him with her blue eyes, 
nodding so hurriedly that her tidily washed hair fell over 
her cheeks, but now she pressed her fingers, pinched to- 
gether, to her breast with expectation and fear—and again 
she began to speak shyly, hurriedly, excitedly, explaining, 
asking something of him. 

He did not understand and, failing to understand, alter- 
nately smiled gently or frowned—and this minute change in 
his face was reflected in a guarded expression on_ hers, 
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which became either imploring, distrustfully joyful or deflat- 
ed. At last he took the only decision: 

“Listen ... there’s a phrase-book here somewhere. Please, 
give it fo me. Bitte, geben Sie mir Buch. Klein Bueh.” 
He pointed to the chest of drawers. “T think it’s there. 
Deutsch-russische Buch? Give it to me, please. Bitte...” 

Grasping his meaning, she followed his gaze and imme- 
diately, rounding her lips, said “Oh!”, energetically placed 
the tray on the chest of drawers, took the still quite new 
unthumbed phrase-hook from the chest of drawers with both 
hands, carefully, as if it were something fragile, made a 
small step towards the bed and again made a half- curtsey: 

“Bitte schon, Herr Leutnant.”’ 

He opened the phrase- book and leafed through the chap- 
ters: _ Interrogating prisoners”, ‘Conversation in a rural 
area’ (Ach, none of it’s right, none of it’s right’!), paused 
at the chapter “Conversation with peaceful inhabitants” 
and said, ready for the necessary sentences: 

‘Noch cinmal... Langsamer sagen Sie, bitte” (“Once 
again... Speak more slowly, please’). 

“Ich bleibe-c... hier... mein Haus... mein Zimmer. . 
Emma said, drawing out the words and herself mangling 
the grammar for some reason, at the same time laying her 
fingers, pinched together, to her breast with increasing 
lenseness and negalively shaking her head: “Ich, ich bleibe 
hier... Haus...” (“IT am staying... here... my house... 
my room... Me, I am staying here... house...’’) 

Wrinkling his forehead, he sought assiduonsly in the 
phrase- book for answers corresponding to her words (“Haus” 
and “Zimmer” were familiar to him from school) and found 
nothing suitable, apart from bellicose questions, useless 
now, of the kind shricked between bursts of automatic fire: 
“Are there any German soldiers hiding in your house?”. 
“Ts there anyone in the rooms upstairs?’, ‘“‘Whose is this 
flat?”’. 

“T don’t understand... Nicht verstehe,” he mumbled, 
angry with himself. “Like a mute blockhead! What are 
you saying? Haus? Zimmer?” 

“Hin Moment, Herr Leutnant! Entschuldigen Sie...’ 
(“Excuse me...”) 

she sat down on the edge of the bed, looking into the 
phrase-book, quietly bent over, surrounded by the warmly 
intimate, physical odour of her dressing gown. Lying beside 
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her, he could see the edge of her clear, attentive eye, the 
freckles on her cheek, the edge of her tender, silky brow, 
and he involuntarily moved his legs under the quilt which 
had become unbelievably heavy and stifling, feeling him- 
self covered with hot perspiration at her closeness, and 
thought with instant and customary apprehension: 

‘Why did I let her look in the phrase-book? It’s a milit- 
ary secret, after all... Why has she sat down on the bed? 
Should IT say something to her about it?” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, running her little finger along the 
lines, and asked him in a whisper joyfully and at the same 
time guiltily: 

‘‘Lesen Sie russisch, Herr Leutnant.” (“Read the Russian, 
licutenant.’’) 

“What should I say to her? What?” 

He could not quite make out the lines under her little 
finger with its chewed nail and did not immediately read 
the question in German, the essence of which became clear 
to him only on translation into Russian: “Are you refug- 
ces? From which town have you come?’ “No, this is our 
house, we are staying here.” 

‘Ich bleibe. Ich bleibe... Kurt in Hamburg, ich bleibe”’ 
(‘I am staying. I am staying... Kurt in Hamburg, I am 
slaying’), Emma said quietly, persuasively and _ passiona- 
tely. He guessed at last that she was imploring, begging 
his permission, she wanted to stay here and was afraid that 
he would not permit her to be in a house occupied by Rus- 
sian soldiers. 

“But why did Kurt go away, while she has stayed? Has 
he really gone to Hamburg?” The suspicion rose in Niki- 
tin’s mind. “And why is she appealing to me and not to 
Knyazhko? After all, he interrogated them yesterday. Do I 
have the right not to permit her to live in her own home? 
Stupid! If she has stayed, then there’s no doubt—Kurt 
hasn't gone to the woods...” 

“Gut...” He banged the phrase-buok shut and tossed it 
on the chair on top of his uniform, which crushed by the 
holster of his pistol. “Gut. Bitte. Gut. Das ist’—he began 
lo reach for words—“das ist ... richtig!” (Good. Please. 
Good. That is... that is... right!”). 

“Oh, Herr Leutnant! Danke schén, danke! Oh, Herr Leut- 
nant!” 

She turned towards him, radiant, happily enveloping him 
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in the sunny blue of her laughing eyes, and with a slight 
groan of relief, with a kind of decided, expiring cxpression 
on her face let her head fall on his pillow. He felt her 
cool arms round his neck, sweetly smelling of toilet soap, 
felt how, without parting, they drew him impetuously into 
the soft yet rough, hot chasm of her semi-parted lips pressed 
against him, not allowing him to draw breath. He had 
time to think that something needless and impossible was 
happening, a dangerous madness which had to be stopped 
immediately, but her intoxicating, apple-tasting lips were 
whispering something, tenderly slipping, rubbing, pressing 
at his lips, and her fingers were seeking his hand, cautious- 
ly drawing it downwards to the secret, inner region of her 
dressing gown, warmed by her body. He felt her smooth 
stomach, her silky smooth thigh, was conscious of her fright- 
eningly exposed and terrifying nearness to the point where 
his head spun and he felt spasms in his throat and at that 
moment he made a movement to free himself from the at- 
tractive weight of her body with his earlier thought of that 
needless, dangerous and unnatural thing that could have 
happened the previous night through violence and had not 
happened here, in this bed, between her and Mezhenin 
and which she herself wanted now. “Why?” The words 
raced through Nikitin’s consciousness like scorching sparks. 
He took her by the shoulders, which yielded submissively 
to his hands, and moved her slightly away, whispering 
jerkily and hoarsely in the torment of search for words lost 
somewhere in the mist of memory: 

“Kmma... nein...” 

“Sergeant nein... Soldaten nein!” she cried plaintively 
and, twisting, pressed herself to him, embracing him [fren- 
ziedly. “Danke schon. Danke...” 

There was something inexplicable, strange, immature in 
his “nein”, which in no way meshed with his decisiveness 
in the attic the previous night. He even clenched his teeth 
at the unmasculine word that had popped out, meeting 
point blank the opened depths of her eyes, unmoving and 
immense, looking blue into his eyes, and remembered for 
some reason the sensation of a penetratingly thin little bell, 
joyful without cause, when he saw Galya home as the moon 
rose over the town at night. “Will | be sorry for this?” he 
thought. “Am I committing treachery?” 

‘Danke schén, mein Leutnant. Danke schén!” 
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“Danke schin?” he said mechanically, barely under- 
standing her and not believing her words. ‘Warum? Wa- 
rum? Why ‘danke schon’?” 

“Ich, ich... Ruhig (Quietly)... Tss!” 

She leaped up from the bed, clicked the lock on the door 
and came back to the bed with twinkling feet, obediently 
fell on her knees and let her forehead drop on to his shoul- 
der. Her tangled hair hung over her face. 

He heard her whispering, interrupted by breathing; smil- 
ing at him strangely from behind the canopy of her hair 
with the corners of her mouth, she suddenly lay down, 
turned on to her back with a lithe movement and began to 
unfasten the loops with shy jerks, pulling off the unhced- 
ing dressing gown with a grimace of bashfulness; then al- 
ready stretching out her long, young body beside him, with- 
out shame, her small, milkily tender bosom and the project- 
ing pink points of her nipples revealed, she frowned again 
and found his hand by touch, drawing it across her lips, 
which kissed it, her neck and her bosom, trembling con- 
vulsively and sobbing through the chattering of her 
teeth. 

‘“T've never done this before. Lixcept then, when we were 
encircled...” he thought with terror, trying and failing to 
contiol the chattering of her teeth, which was transmitted 
to him. “But she’s a German, after all, and [ am a Russian 
officer...” 

“Itmma... Emma...” 

Looking round at the door, he repeated her unfamiliar- 
sounding name involuntarily in a parched voice, entirely 
penetrated with a scorching current, conscious of shame 
and confusion at his indecisiveness, overcoming the humi- 
liation of his indecisiveness and convincing himself that 
this would never again be repeated in his life. With his 
lips he drew away from the frozen face her copper-yellow, 
damp, caramel-smelling hair and, nestling against her, 
pressed his lips to her questing, offered mouth. 


... They lay in the attic amid springy piles of old hay 
and all the time he felt that she was looking at him out 
of the darkness; her eyes shone brightly in a ray of moon- 
light Chat penetrated a crack in the roof and then she said 
with a shudder: 
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“Listen, why have you moved away? Do I disgust you? 
It’s true that we haven't bathed for a long time. How swea- 
ly and dirty we are... Listen, we won't break out of encir- 
clement. They'll enter the village in the morning. Can you 
hear how quiet it is?” 

“Yes.” 

‘T felt frightened of dying today for some reason. Do you 
remember Klava from the anti-tank battery?” 

“Yes.” 

“She was killed in the morning, when we were trying to 
break out the second time. Did you see how she was 
killed?” 

“No.” 

“It was a good thing that you didn't. There was a medi- 
cine pouch left in the crater. No, scraps of it—-colton wool, 
bandages ... and something that was still terrible. And she 
was a beauty. do you remember? You all used to gawk at 
her when she came to see me. But she was a touchy one. 
And none of you... Even now I can remember what beau- 
(iful eyes she had! And her figure. Like a statue. And 
there’s nothing. That’s all...” 

He was silent, without the strength to stir or answer her 
or to remember the eyes and figure of Klava, the first-aid 
instructor of the anti-tank battery, where not a single func- 
tioning field gun had been left on the second day of the 
blockade. Then, pushing aside the hay, she moved closer 
to him, pressed her side against him and put one hand be- 
hind his neck, catching her breath; with the other she be- 
gan to unbutton his field shirt, soaked with sweat after 
three days of fighting, and when the buttons were unfas- 
tened diffidently thrust her small hand in against his sweaty, 
sticky chest. Her narrow, roughened palm, unwashed for 
several days, stroked his chest with such unfamiliar tender- 
ness and so expectantly, touching his armpits with the tips 
of her fingers, that he thought, suddenly freezing with black 
jealousy and from these wanton contacts: “Who was she 
with like this?” 

“Listen, I’ve got some spirit in my bag,” she whispered, 
sceming to weep, kissing him on the edge of his mouth 
with frequent pressure of her lips. ‘‘Would you like it? 
At least you could wipe your face with the spirit. Only don't 
look at me. Wait a moment... Maybe it will be easier for 
us like that. We shan’t break out of this encirclement, I 
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know that, Well, so be it. Have you ever ... with a woman?” 

“And you?” 

“Once in childhood. But that was a game. In some barn... 
Do vou understand? Only don’t be jealous. Surely you don't 
care cither way?” 

“] don’t know.” 

“There’s no need to be jealous. You lie there and I shall 
kiss you. Then you will kiss me.” 

On that same night, before the cold dawn, when they 
were both lying exhausted, closely embraced in sleep after 
what they had come to know there alone in an attic of an 
encircled village, he was awakened by booming, vibrating 
sounds—the earth trembled with waves of internal shak- 
ing—and he opened his eyes with a sharp jolting in his 
heart. Embracing him, she slept on his arm and, as if find- 
ing a soothing defence, the warm burden of her head lay, 
her face childish, trusting, a little offended. He was con- 
scious of the sharp, almond smell of her hair and felt a 
kind of painful pily for her after her attempts the previous 
evening to cleanse herself and a dull bilterness at the fact 
that they had not experienced from cach other the expected 
relief in their clumsy and hurried embraces. 

Beyond the violet window of the attic the bubbling roar 
of engines was rolling ever closer and becoming ever clear- 
er; soon yellow light slid over the jingling window and an 
indistinct order in German rose up from the street out of 
the roar of tanks... He listened closely, still not seeing 
what was outside, but he already knew: the Germans had 
occupied the village, where only a few soldiers and the two 
of them were left after the crushing of the division. With 
a chilling emptiness in his chest he freed his arm from 
under her head and stood by the attic window. Blocking 
the street, a dense column of tanks was advancing in the 
light of headlamps and two lines of infantry stretched along 
the edge of the road. 

“Get up! Quick!’ He shook her by the shoulder, fever- 
ishly fastening his belt. 

She did not grasp what was happening immediately and 
was sleepy and even kittenish: “‘What? Where are you 
going?’ But when she had understood he did not permit 
her to say a word, ordered her in a whisper not to fall 
behind even by a step and, after bringing his machine pis- 
tol into the firing position, threw back the door of the attic 
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and led the way down the steps into the damp entrance of 
the abandoned house. 

The whole house buzzed, filled with the roar of the tanks 
and the iron scrape of tracks, glass rang anid flared up 
orange under the sideways slipping of the tank headlights 
and the handle of an empty bucket rang thinly in the hall, 
which reeked of the mould of desolation. 

“We shan't get out of here... It’s just as I thought,” she 
whispered, following him down the steps, and pressed her 
temple against his back as if without hope of salvation. 
“Where can we run to? They will kill us, lieutenant...” 

‘Follow me! Don't fall behind by a step! We'll go over 
the kitchen gardens—and into the forest!” he said, irritat- 
ed by her whisper and her tearless cry, in which there 
was a doomed impotence. “There! Take my pistol! Do you 
know how to shoot?” 

“No, no... I only know how to bandage the wounded.” 

‘Damn it, well, then, look! You have to press here. That’s 
the trigger. Aim and press!”’ 

They ran through the kitchen gardens over the upturn- 
ed, crumbling beds, dimly seeing the houses on the out- 
skirts amid the darkness, collapsing into craters, falling 
into dry stalks of maize that rang tinnily in the wind, both 
gasping and hearing nothing now but the mad beating of 
blood in their ears. The unbroken roar of the tanks, the 
commands in German given by the tank soldiers from open 
hatches and the low flickering of headlights between the 
houses had already begun to recede to the left when, after 
crossing the kitchen gardens in bursts, they ran to the edge 
of a field, greying in the dawn air, and made out the black 
line of trees beyond it under the violet expanse of sky. 

It was not that he missed the fatal moment, when a reck- 
et rent the shadows at the edge of the field with a dry 
crackling, extravagantly illuminating the air and the little 
wooden bridge over a strip of water with a burst of phos- 
phorescence: he simply saw ahead of them two silhouettes 
on a hillock too late, heard the barking cry ‘Halt!’ too 
late and could only throw himself on the ground, grabbing 
her by the arm, and press his head against the prickly, 
damp stubble as a burst of aulomatic fire roared over them. 

“Halt! Halt! rang in their ears together with their beat- 
ing hearts. 

He threw the stock of his machine pistol on to his fore- 
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arm for support and whispered to her, sure that this was 
the only way out: 

“There are two of them... When they come towards us 
I shall give them a burst!... Then we make a dash over 
the bridge! On the bridge you fire the pistol, even if only 
into the air! Got it?” 

“Tl try, I shall fire. I've got it. I shall...” 

The Germans did not approach. Outlined dimly on the 
hillock, they stood about twenty paces away under the 
stars, talking softly, then again there came the deafening, 
rising crackle and the hiss of a rocket. At that moment he 
rent and drowned all the sounds with a long, blinding 
burst. He fired from below, from where he could see them 
clearly on the hillock, which jutted in a semi-circle over 
the river and was darker than the dawn sky, and saw 
clearly how they fell on their faces there and merged with 
the ground. 

A human cry overtaken by pain and the ringing of iron, 
as if a machine pistol had struck the ground against a 
helmet, carried through the deafened silence from ahead of 
them and he shouted to her in a voice that was not his 
own with a chilling feeling of having killed and of wild 
liberation after having killed: 

“Quick! Over the bridge! Don’t fall behind! Just don’t 
fall behind!” 

He jumped up and blazed away at the hillock with the 
same greedy feeling of killing that was their salvation. He 
dashed towards the bridge, moving not in a straight line 
but in mad zig-zags over the field until he found an open 
approach to the river; when he ceased to fire and came out 
on to the bank, the empty plank bridge could be seen five 
metres in front of him, the water reflecting the sky like 
spilled manganese. 

“Wait, lieutenant! I can’t... Wait!” 

She caught him up, unable to control her gasps, her face 
became frighteningly white and she grasped the medicine 
bag with the same hand as the pistol in exhaustion, gasp- 
ing in a whisper: 

‘T’m going to fall ... wait, I can't...” 

“Chuck the bag away, chuck it away, I say! Follow me 
to the bridge! We'll cross it—and into the forest! Chuck 
everything away! Run for the bridge!” 

“No, I can’t, dear, wait...” 
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Utterly winded, she closed her eyes and sank to the 
ground. Then, overcome by a rough, instinctive resolution, 
he jerked her in front, ordering angrily: 

“Run! 1 shall follow you! Come on! Please!” 

She stepped on to the wooden decking and swayed on legs 
turned to jelly, grabbed at the rail of the bridge and took 
a few wambling steps, hand over hand. She sobbed: 

“TI can’t, I can’t...” 

“Well! What's the matter with you? What are you doing?” 
he shouted, in a savage fury because he could not make 
her run and no longer had the right to run himself. Again 
he jerked her by the shoulders with the same furious rough- 
ness so that she almost fell, breaking her grip on the rail. 

‘Faster, faster!” 

But as soon as they ran across the bridge a burst of 
machine-gun fire exploded and battered them, tracer bullets 
howled in a hot blast, rushing past overhead and stirring 
the hairs on the head, and he threw her down on the plank 
decking in mid-run and turned towards her a face distorted 
by a terrible cry, lying pressed against her body: 

“Crawl! To the other bank! I will catch you up! Crawl 
away from here, quickly!” 

A minute previously he had been sure that his first burst 
had killed the two Germans on the hillock guarding the 
bridge, but it was clear that a third man was still left in 
a slit trench by the river bank with a machine gun. Soon 
noticing them on the bridge, he had opened fire. 

As Nikitin awaited the dull and flaming blow of death he 
said hoarsely: “Crawl over there, beyond the bridge.” He 
did not watch her crawl, but only heard her groan and her 
movements over the decking as he pushed himself under 
the wooden protection of the rail, gripped by a numbing 
Shudder, and put the barrel of his machine pistol on a 
plank. He was dazzled by the bursts of firing on the hil- 
lock and the lightning flashes of tracer bullets, which chip- 
ped splinters of wood from the trees nearest the water. 

His finger on the trigger lost feeling and became numb 
in the flexible grip of the icy metal and when the recoil 
beat at his collar bone the thought of the saving water 
nearby did not leave him: if he was seriously wounded he 
would still be able to lift himself, throw himself over the 
rail and plunge downwards to eternal nothingness or fortu- 
nate freedom. 
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“Crawl! Crawl!” he yelled. “Off the bridge! Go away 
from the bridge!” 

He fired long bursts, not taking his numb finger from 
the trigger, and barely came to his senses at the heavy still- 
ness when the machine pistol clicked emptily without fir- 
ing and fell silent. In his fever he had not counted the 
cartridges. There was a dizzy ringing in his ears. The ma- 
chine gun on the hillock also fell silent—there were no 
flashes of fire there. He jumped up, crouched and threw 
himself across the bridge to the other bank, hearing his 
breathing in the monstrous stillness and the reverberating 
clump of his boots on the planks. He had an intoxicated 
feeling of being saved, of freedom as he ran to the end of 
the decking and jumped down on to the ground, rolling in 
a ball under the embankment into the slippery wet grass— 
and, falling, gasping, he saw something he had not bar- 
gained for after the successful exchange of fire and the 
dash across the bridge. 

“What? What has happened to you?” 

She was sitting at the foot of the embankment, her field 
shirt unbuttoned over her breast, was wiping her shoulder 
with a wad of cotton wool she had wetted and he saw her 
breast, bared shamelessly and terribly, smeared with blood, 
which that night in the hayloft (for the first time in his 
life) he had kissed and touched, shyly stroking her silky 
skin with his fingers; he saw the cotton wool, the phial of 
spirit, poured out now on to the wad of cotton wool, that 
phial she had taken out of her bag in the attic to wash off 
the powder smell of battle before both experienced the sweet 
pain of their first contact, of their clumsily joined lips seek- 
ing love, that last pacification, on the prickly heaps of 
straw in the lunar autumn cold of the surrounded village. 

‘‘When were you wounded? Where? How did it happen?” 
he repeated, shaken by the sight of the blood on her breast 
—he still remembered the softness and springly tenderness 
and smell of her and with an attempt at assistance, stun- 
ned by the unexpected disaster, he tore a bandage from the 
medicine bag, saying in jerky gulps: “I will bandage you. 
It will be easier for me. 1 will help you.” 

“Yes, help me,” she whispered with deathly blue lips, 
not ashamed before him. He saw the difficulty with which 
her lips parted, lifeless, and imagined how cold they were 
now, how nothing was needed by them now but his help. 
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Impotent in face of what had happened, not knowing how 
to relieve her suffering, her pain, he shuddered with the pi- 
ty for her that pierced him, with his own guill and hatred 
for himself: why had he driven her, why had he made her 
run in front, why had he given orders and jerked her rough- 
ly by the shoulders—surely she was not already wounded 
on the bridge! .. 

‘Forgive me... I noticed nothing, I did not see that you 
were wounded! Were you wounded on the bridge?” he 
asked for some reason, pitying her and justifying himself 
in turbid bitterness, ceaselessly adjusting and tying up the 
slipping bandage on her breast and on her shoulder, horri- 
fied at the dark dampness swelling the bandage and at the 
knowledge that for a long time they would be unable to 
move. ‘We must go... while it’s dark,’ he coaxed her. 
‘Can you move? It’s about three hundred metres to the fo- 
rest and when we get there, we'll have made it!.. You can 
hold on to me... We shall move slowly! Get up, get up, 
take a grip on yourself, get up and let’s go!” 

“IT don’t want to be taken prisoner, lieutenant,” she 
groaned. “But I can’t. A moment, wait. Help me, please.” 

He helped her rise and for some time held her in a dis- 
mayed embrace, feeling the shuddering of her flaccid body 
and her sweaty brow pressed against his chin; she held on 
to his belt. 

Then they walked across the field, like inseparable lovers, 
not parting, taking identical deliberate steps, she, hang- 
ing on him, embracing him round the waist. But he felt 
neither the feminine clasticily of her thigh rubbing against 
his nor her familiar warmth. He heard the distant rumbl- 
ing of tanks to the right and behind them and _ glanced 
round each time at the light of rockets, shattering the dark- 
ness to one side of the road, where the column was ad- 
vancing. Fearing the increased heaviness of her steps and 
apprehensive that she would fall, he repeated over and over 
in a hoarse voice that the most important thing was to 
reach the forest, the most important thing was to cross this 
field and there at last they would rest and break through to 
their own troops... 

In the forest they fell on a heap of autumn leaves, ul- 
terly exhausted, and were immediately cast by a heavy ob- 
livion into a hot, swooning darkness. However. a minute 
later, it seemed. he was awakened by a disturbance, by an- 
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xious sounds. A gelid November sun was shining over the 
rustling trees, through the swaying of branches and the 
yellow snowstorm of leaves torn off by the wind. She was 
sitting beside him, bent over, the pistol on her knees, look- 
ing with a transparent, protracted gaze at her finger feebly 
touching the trigger, tears running down her cheeks, and 
for some reason she called him with the tearful voice of 
one without the strength to come to a decision: 

‘Lieutenant, lieutenant...” 

“Give it to me!’ he cried and sat up, seizing the pistol 
from her and hurriedly concealing it in his holster. ‘‘Why?” 
he asked with hostility and incomprehension. “What do 
you need a weapon for?”’ 

She raised her head towards the sun, dull amid the de- 
nuded branches, swallowing her tears, a spasm of suppres- 
sed weeping running along her throat. 

“Do you pity me, lieutenant?” she asked, sniffing wet- 
ly. “I had a terrible dream... As if I was lying in the 
srass—and ants were crawling over my face. I was very 
frightened—and I woke up. Lieutenant... dear, will you 
be sorry for me?” 

“Stop talking about that!” he cut her off, frightened by 
her words; he had seen ants more than once on the faces 
of the dead, as she had, no doubt. and, unable to imagine 
her lying dead, in the grass he did not want to imagine 
the ants on her forehead, her brows. her immobile, lifeless 
lips which had lost the warmth of breathing. ‘Let’s go! 
What ants are there in autumn! Let’s go!” he said grimly, 
in order to end this conversation, insisting: ““And don’t say 
another word about that! We'll get through somehow. It’s 
quite near now.” 

He offered his shoulder and helped her rise. Groaning, 
she yielded to him and suddenly began clumsily and devot- 
edly to kiss his unshaven chin and the cloth of his sweat- 
soaked field shirt near the epaulette with a mouth that was 
somehow very cold and parched. Again her hoarse voice 
transfixed him with scorching pity: 

“You are closest to me, the only one... I’ve never had 
anyone else. You do love me, don’t you, lieutenant? It 
wasn't, just for itself?” 

‘“Let’s go, I'll help you! Let’s go! I love you!” he said 
dully, not meeting her eyes as they sought him. He was 
lying to her: flight from the German-occupied village, the 
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column of tanks in the street, the shooling in the field and 
on the bridge, the awareness of hopeless encirclement, her 
wounding and his sole desire—to break through to his own 
troops through the forest—all this had burned out and an- 
nihilated in him what had been between them that night in 
the attic. 

‘“Let’s go, we must! Lean on me! We must go, we will 
break through, there’s not far to go now, our troops are on 
the other side of the forest!”’ 

She followed him obediently, entwined round his waist, 
stumbling and throwing her head back on her enfeebled 
neck. At intervals she whispered: 

“Thank you, thank you.” 

On the second day she began haemorrhaging from the 
throat. This happened in the morning after a night march, 
as they lay sprawled in a gulley near a rivulet on a heap 
of leaves, just breathing, utterly and totally worn out after 
endless wandering through the forest. 

He heard a groan, coughing, grunting and when he saw 
her face, distorted by suffering, surprise and pain still 
struggling with fear of death, and her twisted eyebrows, 
her blank eyes. the scarlet stream of blood crawling from 
the corners of her mouth, he began to rush around her as 
if hounded by fate, conscious of the icy smell of death be- 
side him. Engulfed by a freezing onset of misery, he asked 
what he should do, what she needed, what should be done, 
how he could help, did she want a drink, what did she 
want... But she clawed helplessly at the ground, squeezed 
by suffocation, and did not understand, did not hear his 
living human voice, continuing to resist that which, invisi- 
ble, inexorable, had fallen upon her chest and was strangl- 
ing her. He shouted something senseless and wild to him- 
self and flung himself towards the stream, scooping water 
out with his forage cap, and dashed back to her with this 
cup filled with leaden moisture, pouring all the water out 
on to her face, which was already quiet, pressed, martyred, 
into the leaves, turned nowhere. And he was plunged into 
the torrential horror of her recent fears, at that moment 
imagining almost insanely how, tomorrow or in the spring, 
the ants would begin to stir and crawl over her brows, over 
those very dark, not completely closed Jashes. 

He knelt and dully squeezed the wet lump of his forage 
cap, Which smelled of sweat. Ilis teeth chattered and his 
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throat was closed by dry spasms of irreparable guilt and 
despair. 

Ile buried her in the gully, covering her with clods of 
earth and leaves. 

That was Nikitin’s first love during the war, if it could 
be called love. 


‘Soon there'll be a knock at the door—and that will be 
thatcor 

“Name, Name ... mein Name Emma,” she said, laughing, 
and pressed a light index finger against her breast, then 
against his, interrogating him with tender. inquisitive arch- 
ness. ‘Bitte sch6n, Name... Iwan? Johann? Peter? Name...” 

“Vadim,” he replied, understanding her question. 

‘Vadi-im,” she said, drawing out the word, and laughed 
delightedly. again placing her fingers, the tips together, 
against his chest and hers (she had done the same at her 
interrogation). pronouncing syllable by syllable: “Va-di-im, 
Em-ma, Va-dim, Em-ma... Verstehst du? (Do you under- 
stand?) Va-di-im.” she repeated and rubbed her half-opened 
lips against his. ‘"Em-ma, Va-di-im...” 

“Emma,” he whispered and in a_ ringing intoxication 
again felt her long body pressing ever closer, ever more 
vieldingly against him. her hand seeking his hand and im- 
patiently drawing it to the smooth, tender skin of her erect, 
small nipples. No longer resisting, he plunged into a chop- 
py. fevered fog and began, desiring to experience again 
what had been a few minutes before, to kiss through her 
parted lips the damp mirrors of her clenched teeth and her 
neck, bent with the langour of their Jast embrace ... and 
then they were lying. exhausted. wrapped around with 
heat. Closing his eyes, he became aware in his mind of 
vague gleams of anxiety: 

“What has happened to me? Why has this happened to 
me? How has this happened to me?” 

He understood that something unreal, desperate was hap- 
pening to him. something that resembled treachery, a crime 
committed in sleep. an inadmissible breach of something. 
as if, without reflection, he was overstepping, had overstep- 
ped a tacitly forbidden frontier which. by virtue of many 
circumstances, he did not have the right to cross. 

“Tf the battery got to know of what has happened this 
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morning, how could I explain it to them? What could I 
say in reply? What will happen now! How strangely, mys- 
teriously and splendidly this has happened! Now ... what 
will happen now?” he thought, wrapped round in drowsi- 
ness, in a kind of physical devastation, failing to find a 
clear logic that could explain with rational precision how 
everything had happened, from what moment and why. “No, 
1 am an officer and J must answer for what I do... I have 
betrayed no-one and therefore it is not important what will 
happen to me later... Emma, Emma... She will have to 
go. There'll soon be a knock at the door—and it will all be 
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over... 


Chapter Six 


‘Come in, Ushatikov! What, will breakfast be soon?”’ 

“Congratulations, comrade lieutenant!” 

“Ts that you, Mezhenin? What’s happened? Has the war 
ended?” 

“What a morning this is, comrade lieutenant. The sun 
is shining as if in a fairy tale, the birds are singing, it’s 
peaceful—heaven on earth—but. as for the end of the war, 
there have been no messages. Did you sleep well?” 

“Splendidly. Despite losing to you at cards yesterday. 
Where is Knyazhko?” 

‘In the yard. He came early. He’s getting ready off his 
own bat to put the battery through their physical jerks. 
Like drilling. Here, I’ve brought you some hot water for 
shaving.” 

“Thanks for the water. I'm a little unclear as to why 
you have replaced Ushatikov. What’s he doing?” 

Sergeant Mezhenin, washed and shaved to his shining 
cheekbones, placed the mess-tin on the windowsill with 
exaggerated eagerness to please, his light-coloured eyes 
smiling innocently at Nikilin, as if nothing had taken place 
between them that night. He glanced at the rumpled bed- 
clothes and his eyes lost their brightness. Nikitin asked in 
an official voice: 

“Do you want lo report something?” 

“There was something personal I wanted to say, comrade 
lieutenant.” Mezhenin drawled without especial urgency. 
“About yesterday. It needs to be explained. You let me 
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have it hot and strong. Came down on me like a ton of 
bricks, within a whisker of pulling out your pistol, but 
things weren’t the way they seemed to you.” 

Nikitin drew on his chrome-leather boots, banging his 
heels on the floor and not showing the required interest 
in Mezhenin’s explanation. 

‘So? How did things seem to me?” 

‘When I went to see what the noise was about and came 
across her at the wardrobe, the German girl, that red-haired 
little piece,” Mezhenin went on flatly, looking at the 
bedclothes from the ambush of his eyelashes, “she was in 
tears of fright, you see, she grabbed me by the hand and 
dragged me towards the bed, the jerry bitch. Pulled me down 
on her and then you appeared... And your imagination 
ran away with ilself, tied itself into knots. That was how 
it was...” 

Mezhenin lied imperturbably, but there was not a hint 
of justification or guilt in this lie. 

‘Do you want to tell me a fairy story, sergeant?” Niki- 
tin said and shifted the conversation. ‘How is the platoon?”’ 

‘In apple-pie order,” Mezhenin replied in the everyday 
voice of someone whose mood is unshadowed by con- 
science. “But that German girl, eh? A butting goat with 
hooves. Yells ‘nein’, but pulls you down on herself. You see, 
the German women want to pay for everything with the 
same coin. But you didn’t rumble her. To put it frankly, 
you haven't much experience of delicate matters like that.” 

Only the previous day Nikitin had almost hated Mezhe- 
nin, had almost resolved to forgive him nothing after that 
repulsive scene there, in his own room. Now he turned 
away, reddening, scorched by a burning inner shame; he 
did not want to go back to the unpleasantness that had 
been between them, to that unpleasant boundary of incom- 
plete justice which, it seemed, divided and in some way 
wantonly and covertly brought Mezhenin and him together 
and replied as calmly as he could, overcoming this oppres- 
sive inconsistency: 

“That's enough, Mezhenin—for the last time. I don’t 
wanl. to remember, Let’s end this here. You can go. I shall 
come down in five minutes.” 

llowever, Mezhenin did not go. Nikitin went to the mir- 
ror over the chest of drawers and felt his cheeks, assuming 
a preoccupied air, as if about to shave, but immediately 
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he noticed in the mirror Mezhenin’s insolent, cheeky half- 
grin, which seemed superfluous, alien on his plump, hand- 
some face. Nikitin, seeming to feel a dull shock in the back 
of his. neck, asked: 

“What else is it, Mezhenin?”’ 

“Well, it’s this, comrade lieutenant...” 

“What exactly is it?” 

‘Well, you look as if you slept badly last night,’’ Mezhe- 
nin said and the fluttering of his eyelashes was like the 
raising of a curtain over his hard, penetrating eyes, which 
reached Nikitin’s pupils in the mirror. “You've got circles 
under your eyes and you look tired—insomnia, eh? You 
didn’t check the sentries posted by the guns this morning, 
comrade lieutenant? You haven’t been out of your room?” 

“This morning? No. What of it?” 

“Tt’s like a fairy tale. Mi-iracles!”’ 

‘What fairy tales are you talking about now? What mi- 
racles?”’ 

Mezhenin’s face, confident and clear, ceased to smirk and 
his voice became official—shot through with a faint under- 
tone of gentle mockery: 

“T rose with the sun today, comrade lieutenant, in order 
to check the sentries and, at the same time, the Germans— 
just in case. I was coming up the staircase here, to their 
room, next to yours, and [ listened—no rustlings. I looked 
in at the door, it wasn’t locked, but there was no-one in 
the room. But from your room, comrade lieutenant, I 
heard’’—Mczhenin’s voice assumed a full measure of insid- 
ious surprise—‘from your room there seemed to be some 
kind of whispering, laughter and talking in German... 
I thought to myself: what's this?” 

Nikitin blazed up, turning round, flinging his shaving 
brush, fluffy with soap, into a mug and asking indignantly, 
as, with this sudden, unchecked outburst, he shook the dark 
burden from his neck that had not passed when Mezhenin 
had spoken behind him: 

“So? What did you overhear? Did you stand outside the 
door and cavesdrop on me as | learned some German 
words? Ich weiss nicht, was soll es bedeuten? Like that? 
(‘What am 1 doing—justifying myself to him? I’m lying— 
and justifying mvself?’) And what else did you over- 
hear?” 

Mezhenin squinted sleepily at the bridge of Nikitin’s 
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nose, his clouded gaze suddenly bored, not objecting by a 
single word. Instantly, the thought occurred to Nikitin that 
behind this external inscrutability lay the sergeant’s unfor- 
giving memory, weighing up everything that had taken 
place between them the previous day, calculating and pre- 
pared. 

“Well and what do you want to say, Mezhenin?” 

“What it boils down to, comrade lieutenant, is that you 
have taken the German girl off me,” Mezhenin said, attach- 
ing no importance to Nikitin’s outburst. “We seem to be 
quits. Quits, but not entirely!” 

‘Perhaps you could be more clear! In what are we 
quits?” 

Mezhenin, who was studying Nikitin’s forehead and the 
bridge of his nose through narrowed eyes, said after a 
brief reflection: 

‘Well, I was wondering, comrade lieutenant, how to say 
this? An officer won't get patted on the head for having an 
affair with a German woman. That’s called a moral lapse. 
There could be threats of a punishment battalion. But I 
know about men’t affairs. Not a word—my lips are sealed. 
Only, I warn you for Christ’s sake: don’t press me. I won't 
tolerate a bridle, you know that yourself. That’s my char- 
acter. I say that man to man, too. The lid’s being put on 
the war. It'll soon be over! Let’s live quietly, peacefully, 
to the end, get through somehow.” 

He spoke monotonously, in a confident tone, the way in- 
dependent people speak who are convinced of their strength, 
not doubting that they will be correctly understood, and 
there was in this the self-confidence of a man who has 
rubbed up against life and who is ready through mutual 
concessions not to make a situation more complicated. Al- 
ready losing his control, Nikitin nevertheless asked with 
malicious curiosity: 

‘So I’m getting in your way all the time, sergeant?” 

‘“T’m talking man to man,’ Mezhenin repeated dully. 
‘Life will be better that way, comrade lieutenant. I swear 
to God, one to one—I shall obey your orders without a 
murmur, just don't put your nose into some of my affairs.” 

“What affairs?” 

“That doesn't matter,” Mezhenin replied in an unexpec- 
tedly hard voice. ‘“There’s a river flowing between us, com- 
rade lieutenant. I’m on this bank and you're on the other. 
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I swam across a long time ago. And I had a real belly-full. 
But you haven't had a dip yet. You haven't plunged in. 
You're running across the grass, just like a child, even 
though you fight like a man. There are all sorts of things 
you haven't had a sniff of. That was it’s all about. Frankly 
speaking, you're a boy in comparison to my life. So—don't 
interfere!” 

‘Listen, sergeant!” Nikitin said, unable to contro] him- 
self. “It’s not enough that you’ve been snooping on me, 
eavesdropping like an old woman, you're even threatening 
me! So get this straight: there aren’t going to be any of 
your ‘peaceful’ little affairs, as there were in Zhitomir! Go 
to the platoon! Do you understand? Go!”’ 

Mezhenin lowered his eyelashes sadly. Knots of muscle 
moved over his cheekbones, making his small, femininely 
beautiful ears seem to press themselves against his head 
like an animal's, and he warned in a dreamy tone of regret: 

‘Look, comrade lieutenant, don’t scorch yourself against 
me. When | get angry I frighten myself. I wanted to have 
a man to man talk with you. But you have reminded me 
of the past. I'd forgotten about it...” 

‘Do you want me to remember yesterday night?” 

‘There’s no need to quarrel with me, lieutenant. You need 
me... So far as yesterday goes—that isn’t clear... All cats 
are grey in the night. You thought you saw something. 
You can think anything although nobody saw anything. I’ve 
got eyes in my head. though. As God is my witness...” 

Mezhenin sighed discreetly and made something like the 
sign of the cross, glanced meaningfully at the crumpled 
bedclothes, then turned lazily, reluctantly and went out, 
his body swaying. 

Nikitin was in a blazing fury, pushed beyond the point 
of tolerance by Mezhenin’s imperturbable self-confidence, 
his shameless cynicism in proposing this half-deal, half- 
conspiracy which in itself confirmed Nikitin’s naive weak- 
ness; Mezhenin had taken his vengeance on him with im- 
punity, for the previous night and for the past, too, for 
Zhitomir, although his words had not even touched upon 
the past directly except in the phrase: “But you have re- 
minded me of the past...” 

“The past’ had occurred in 1943. Nikitin recalled well 
that early misty November morning, when the Germans 
had begun to counterattack and capture the still sleeping 
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town with tanks, remembered how lhe had received an ur- 
gent order from the batlery commander to advance towards 
the western outskirts and occupy a new position in a direc- 
tion threatened by tanks. When he returned to the platoon 
with this order Mezhenin was nol by the field gun. He dis- 
covered him in one of the houses near the firing points, 
where they had been billeted for the night—drunk, hideous- 
ly puffy, without his field shirt, his arms round two young 
women, sitting at a table chaotically strewn with dirty 
plates, empty bottles and tins and piled up with slabs of 
French chocolate and slices of captured salami. 

After Kiev, Zhitomir had been taken on the move; the 
Germans had not had time to remove stores of food and 
the battery, acting in support of an infantry regiment, had 
advanced past the railway slation and had been first to 
stumble upon the stores left in the warehouses. 

When Nikitin found Mezhenin, not in the platoon, but 
in a house by the firing positions, he was not greatly sur- 
prised and ordered him to tidy himself immediately, wash, 
dress and follow him to the field guns. Mezhenin, however, 
not listening, noisily hoisted his shaky body from behind 
the table, thrust a shrilly giggling, half-dressed woman 
with black, uncombed hair towards him and cried: 

“You're a cultured fellow, lieutenant! Have a drink with 
us and give this dark one a cultured whirl; she worked in 
the German military hospital, knows all there is to know! 
I'll bet you haven't touched a woman in your life! Take 
her into another room, don’t be shy, lieutenant!” 

He chuckled, his throat gurgling ungovernably, and Ni- 
kitin was revolted. 

‘T shall wait,” he said. “I shall wait five minutes on the 
porch. Get ready quickly, Mezhenin.” 

He waited on the porch, still believing that he would be 
followed by the seasoned Mezhenin who knew that, come 
what may, no-one had the power to cancel or amend the 
order that had been received to move the platoon forward 
in the direction threatened by tanks. 

But Mezhenin did not come out, even after ten minutes, 
and Nikitin, barely suppressing his impatient anger, again 
entered the room, which was filled with the stifling smells 
of vodka, sweat and fatty canned meat, again saw with 
revulsion Mezhenin’s blissfully tipsy face, still without his 
shirt, in a soiled vest, still sitting with his arms round 
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the two women; the dark, uncombed one who had giggled 
unpleasantly and shrilly, not long before was smackingly 
kissing Mezhenin’s hairy chest through the opening of his 
undershirt, while the other, large, with broad cheekbones, 
was whispering something in his ear and at the same time 
covertly pressing a bar of chocolate with her blunt fingers, 
breaking it up on the table. 

‘‘Mezhenin!” Nikitin shouted, feeling that he was witnes- 
sing some openly vile happening and already hating Me- 
zhenin’s grey, blissful face and these two women, sweaty, 
half-undressed and bedraggled. “Quick march, Mezhenin! 
The order to move has been received! Have you heard what 
I said?” 

‘‘To what platoon? Move where?” Mezhenin said, rolling 
his eyes as if being tickled. “Kiev has been taken, Zhitomir 
has been taken, lieutenant! Haven’t we earned a bit of fun 
for once, then? We have earned it, with our blood, and 
there’s an end to it! Take the dark one, I say, lieutenant! 
I’m not greedy! Otherwise go away and don’t get in peo- 
ple’s way, I tell you that man to man!” 

“Tf you aren’t back in the platoon in ten minutes I'll 
put you on a charge,” Nikitin said. 

‘You can shoot me if you like!” Mezhenin yelled in an 
ugly voice and leaped up, filled with bravado, tearing open 
his long-unwashed undershirt at the chest. “Shoot! But first 
I want to spend some time in heaven!” 

Afterwards Nikitin could not recall without a shudder 
the ambiguity of his own position, his words about a charge, 
the dirty, half-lit room, steeped with the smell of food 
and dirty underclothes, the flamboyant shamelessness of 
the women and Mezhenin’s idiotic drunken cries and laugh- 
ter, either unwilling or unable to understand the reality of 
the situation. 

It was only that evening that Mezhenin returned to the 
platoon, after the battle, utterly swollen, with a corpse-like 
blueness, and said to Nikitin: ““My fault, lieutenant. That’s 
it, I’ve learned my lesson!’’ Then, laughing, he told the 
soldiers that he had been in the sick-bay on account of 
having been poisoned by jerry canned food and a stomach 
complaint. Afterwards, Nikitin, almost inexplicably silent, 
tried for a long time to convince himself that he had for- 
given Mezhenin this terrible wartime transgression because 
the platoon had not sustained any losses at that time and 
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because Mezhenin was not a coward, but was considered 
the best gun commander in the battery. 

Ilowever, the fact that Mezhenin had now with corrosive 
cynicism aggravated relations that had been smoothed over 
by Nikitin was clearly the outcome of the two improbably 
blissful and relaxing days far from the war, away from 
constant danger, when everyone expected that something 
enormous was on the point of changing in the world, which 
would for ever dazzle with the joyful blue of a world con- 
quered and regained, with the happy beginning of an eter- 
nal festival, promising Lhe new, never-ending life, for 
which each thirsted in a different way. 

“What am I to do, then?” Nikitin thought, shaving hur- 
riedly. “I don’t have clean hands, either, I’m mixed up in 
something, too... Has some kind of madness happened to 
me as well?” 

The entire battery was drawn up on the meadow. The 
green grass was all around and everywhere the powerful 
warmth of the sun and the spring smells of warmed grass, 
the lilac flowering beside the fence and the white apple- 
trees were wafting in waves that were sometimes warm, 
sometimes cool in the morning air and these smells seemed 
to wash over Nikitin as he approached the men. 

Lieutenant Knyazhko was finishing PT, a special, ‘‘in- 
fantry’ PT, which he sometimes used during rest periods: 
hand to hand fighting and bayonet combat and its techni- 
ques, never once employed by a single soldier in the bat- 
tery or by Knyazhko himself were, he was convinced, a 
necessary training for physically hardening the body that 
he had learned while still at infantry school. 

Stripped to the waist, Knyazhko stood on the edge of the 
meadow by an advertising sign, brought (at his orders) 
from the town and stuck into the ground, which depicted 
an enormous bottle of beer upturned over a mug with an 
alluringly bubbling cap of foam, and said exhortingly to 
small, red-haired Tatkin, who was holding a rifle with fixed 
bayonet: 

“What sort of way do you move? How do you run? How 
do you hold a rifle? Flabby muscles, slumping shoulders, 
it's not pleasant to look at you. Pull your stomach in, throw 
out your chest, straighten your back! Look how it’s done!"’ 

Knyazhko drew in his stomach, already flat, straightened 
his shoulders slightly and his slim, straight, muscular figure 
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was flooded with elegant, springy strength and a sculpt- 
ured and harmonious suppleness. He was like a boy test- 
ing the responsiveness o! his developed muscles before per- 
forming au exercise in a gymnasium. 

Tatkin, short, his white-skinned back and hairless chest 
gleaming in the sun, strained to draw in the fold of his 
pendulous stomach with his belt and inhaled noisy gulps 
of air, a little embarrassed. His moustachioed face, always 
somewhat cunning and calculating, expressed the serious- 
ness of his attempt. It was no secret that gun-layer Tatkin, 
the former book-keeper, was always adding and reckoning 
up something, regulating everything that would submit to 
calculation of any kind, invariably dividing bread or the 
platoon tobacco and sugar into portions and tenaciously 
holding in his head the quantity of rusks not issued by the 
sergeant and the number of shells fired, tanks destroyed 
or medals and decorations received by the battery. Know- 
ing his arithmetical ability, the soldiers, excited by the PT, 
cheerfully observed him from the ranks, encouraging him 
with good-natured jokes and advice: 

“Work out on your abacus how tight you can pull the 
belt on your pot, Tatkin! You’ve grown a corporation on 
unlimited grub!” 

“Don’t breathe with your stomach, you red-haired devil! 
He’s puffing like a grampus! You're holding everyone up, 
breathe with your nose, your nose and your nostrils, like 
a goat!” 

Lieutenant Knyazhko’s green eyes flickered coldly over 
the battery at these comments and the cheerful voices olf 
the soldiers fell silent immediately as he ordered: 

“These of you who know better—leave the ranks and 
show Tatkin the last exercise: the attack!” 

No-one “who knew better’ came forward, no-one under- 
took to demonstrate the attack and the belated smiles were 
wiped from their faces by a sober chill; then Knyazhko or- 
dered Tatkin, who was shrinking at the sound of his 
voice: 

“Once more! Put some fire into the attack, some confid- 
ence and strength! And the face, your face should frighten 
the person you are attacking! Got it? Once more! Take 
this!” 

And with lightning swiftness he threw the rifle to Tat- 
kin, who caught it unskilfully by clutching it to his chest, 
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wheezed, sloped the bayonet and began to trot or to jog 
along the ranks over the young grass of the meadow. 

‘Stop!’ Knyazhko shouted, dissatisfied, running up to 
Tatkin and grabbed the rifle from him. “As you were! It’s 
lucky for you that you are in the artillery and not the 
infantry! You would just have to attack like that once! 
And that would have been the end, Tatkin! Look here! All 
of you, look at me and remember!” he loudly ordered the 
battery and in a flash everything that was spring-like and 
sunny darkened and changed on the green meadow, or, 
rather, Knyazhko’s face changed and lost its former feat- 
ures, became terrible, distorted by fury, the savage grip 
of tension, his body springily and sharply inclined forward, 
the rifle in his hands, bayonet point aimed at the expanse 
of the hostile world, froze in a deadly position of readi- 
ness—and he darted in rapid bounds over the meadow to- 
wards the advertising sign, shouting something inarticulate 
in an awlul voice that sent shivers down Nikitin’s spine. 

The advertising sign was now no more than two leaps 
from the glittering needle of the bayonet and Knyazhko 
reached it, twisted to the right and the left, his thin, mus- 
cular torso tensed in an accelerated slide. He stabbed the 
blade of the bayonet with an oblique and skilful lunge into 
the middle of the advertisement, pulled the bayonet out, 
twisted again, as if turning away from someone, and struck 
the edge of the board heavily with the rifle butt, tossing 
and tipping it over on to the ground with a crack. There 
was something undefinable in this imaginary battle, some 
unclear boundary at which this action could seem amusing 
—an unnecessary game, idle exercises—but there was such 
fanatical force of hatred in Knyazhko’s movements, sucha 
frightening battle fury, that the sensation of a game im- 
mediately disappeared. 

“Got it?” Knyazhko shouted, turning not to Tatkin but 
to the entire battery, and his boyish face assumed its 
former expression of rather cold calm, slightly stubborn, a 
haughtiness that denied familiarity. “That will be enough 
for today! We shall do it again tomorrow! Everyone fall 
out!” 

He stuck the rifle, bayonet down, into the ground. 

“I know why he is doing that,’ Nikitin thought. “But 
why, when I look at Knyazhko, do I think that everything 
will soon be over and not in the way that we want?” 
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The battery, enlivened by the talk and the laughter, had 
meanwhile been scattering over the meadow, their untan- 
ned backs white amid the brilliant green in the shadows 
slanting between the pines; some men dashed to wash them- 
selves at the pump under the lilac bushes by the fence, 
others lay down on the grass, blissfully plunging them- 
selves into its warm, fresh smell, lazily smoking captured 
cigarettes and wailing for the lunch hour. The kitchen was 
already imperturbably wreathed with a faint haze behind 
the snowy froth of apple trees near the house and the cook, 
scarlet from the fragrant steam, stirred the cauldron with 
a ladle. 

“What on earth is the matter with me?” Nikitin 
thought, looking at the pump where Knyazhko was wash- 
ing, surrounded by soldiers. ‘‘Everything’s happened today 
as if in a fever, but it did happen, it did and I can’t imag- 
ine what we were thinking of. Did we both want that? Did 
she? Did I? And does Mezhenin know what happened?’’ 

At that moment Sergeant Mezhenin approached the rifle 
stuck into the ground with his lazy, rolling gait, his should- 
ers, glazed by the sun, oily with sweat, the blue tattoo 
of an eagle with spread wings prominent on his hairy 
chest; he pulled out the rifle and cleaned the bayonet on 
the grass. 

‘What will happen now, then?” Nikitin again thought 
and as Mezhenin finished cleaning the bayonet he suddenly 
caught the sergeant’s fleeting, narrow glance on the upper 
window of the house. Nikitin, too, looked up. Behind the 
glass of the semi-circular attic window, by the edge of 
the curtain, Emma stood, a bright silhouette, looking down. 
He saw her obscurely, as if in a wispy haze, and instantly 
the sharp awareness of unsurmountable division and dis- 
unity between him and her and awareness of what had hap- 
pened, the impossible mistake that had been committed 
that day, scorched him with a shivering stab, as if he had 
secretly betrayed himself before everyone... 

She, the German girl, was there, in that hostile world 
he did not recognise, which he scorned and hated and had 
no choice but to hate, at which he had shot for three 
years, experiencing a furious happiness at the mere sight of 
knocked-out tanks surrounded by smoke. She was in that 
gloomy, alien world he rejected, which had left him after 
every battle with soldiers to bury in ditches blocked by 
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direct hits and the most difficult letters to write, those ex- 
planations, those justifications by a platoon commander 
who, by choice of the deceptive axe of death, had remained 
among the living. She was there, on the other shore, beyond 
the gaping chasm, and he was on this side, which was 
soaked with blood, and nothing gave him the right, nothing 
permitted him even for a moment to forget everything and 
jump over to that dangerous opposite side, where just now 
there had been carly morning, the lavender smell of her 
washed hair, her brushing lips. ““How did this happen? Did 
this happen to me by chance? I can’t forgive myself...” 

Yes, she was there... And for some reason she was stand- 
ing by the edge of the curtain in the attic window and 
looking down, shading her eyes from the sun, at the gleam- 
ing grass of the meadow, where soldiers walked, lay, 
smoked and washed noisily at the pump and where he was, 
among his own people, linked to them intimately by his 
entire fate, by the war, by his entire life and separated 
from her by this sunny window glass, by the rich grass, by 
the morning conversations of the soldiers and the improb- 
ably quiet German town, to which they had come from 
Berlin through an enormous, hostile, murderous world. 

“The German girl is observing us, eh?’’ Mezhenin said 
innocently, passing Nikitin, and waved to her, winking no 
less innocently. ‘“Look how she’s goggling at the Russians, 
the devil. She’s got her eyes on you, comrade lieutenant. 
Or is the German spying?” 

But she had noticed his gesture as she looked down and 
jerked back like a frightened shadow, disappearing from 
the window embrasure; the tulle curtain swayed and im- 
mediately the word “Vadi-im, Va-di-im’’ passed in scorch- 
ing spirals through his head. He mastered himself with 
an effort and said in a voice of authority: 

‘Well, now, Mezhenin. The men are not to be given 
beer with their meals today, is that clear? The platoon is 
to report to the guns in an hour’s time. We shall carry 
oul training. There will be training every day.” 

‘“‘Check,”’ Mezhenin replied and a mocking agreement was 
concealed in the obedient fluttering of his eyelashes: / 
understand everything. 

‘No, not everything! That’s all over!” Nikitin thought, 
his mind made up, and he was engulfed by a sudden feel- 
ing of liberation from something inadmissible, done invol- 
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untarily and dimly oppressive. He walked with rapid steps 
over to Knyazhko who, having sluiced himself with water 
to the waist, was striding back and forth by the splashing 
stream of the pump, which was besieged by soldiers, thor- 
oughly rubbing his muscular, reddened torso with a 
towel. 

“I was admiring you, Andrei,” Nikitin said. “It was sim- 
ply splendid! You're still an infantryman.” 

“Children’s games,” Knyazhko answered  scornfully. 
‘‘Marks, captured prizes, cards, ‘twenty one’—we're killing 
time, getting fat and falling apart. And do you know why? 
Everyone is waiting for the end and the end hasn't come. 
We have been packed off over here into the sticks from 
Berlin. And the point of it? It isn’t clear. Especially since 
there are battles taking place to the west. How are our 
newly minted hosts? So Kurt has gone? And Emma has 
stayed? Did you know?” 

‘Yes, he has gone. To Hamburg,” Nikitin said and im- 
mediately turned the conversation. ‘Have you been listen- 
ing to the radio? What’s new? What's happening there?”’ 

‘Nothing has changed in Berlin,’ Knyazhko replied. 


Before breakfast they inspected the firing positions. 

The battery’s position began 150 metres from the house. 
The field guns were dug in on the edge of a field behind 
the fence of the apple orchard and they walked towards 
them through the absolute stillness of the lakeside meadow, 
which was still dewy and moistly fragrant, the grass lash- 
ing luxuriantly at their boots. They walked as they had 
walked once, long ago, when staying in the country near 
Moscow, and Nikitin, intoxicated by the morning peace of 
the smoky blue distances revealed before them, by the sun, 
the scents of the warmed earth and the strands of mist 
over the lake, was the first to break the silence: 

“Generally speaking, it’s hard to believe that it isn’t all 
over. When will that be, Andrei? In two weeks? A month?” 

“It will be over when it’s over,” Knyazhko answered 
sharply and paused, thoughtfully inspecting the hummocks 
of earth that formed the nearby firing position. “‘There’s 
the answer to your question: I don’t see a sentry at the 
battery. Everyone is completely in holiday mood.” 

‘That began on the very first day,’ Nikitin said. “But 
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what can you do about it, Andrei? Everyone feels that the 
end is near...” 

‘‘And your sentry feels the same? Where is he?” 

But Knyazhko was wrong: the sentry was at the firing 
position, lying half-asleep in a niche among the shell boxes, 
his eyes and forehead shaded from the sun by his forage 
cap, his automatic pistol lying near his feet, his belt unfas- 
tened. Hearing footsteps nearby, he drew up his legs, and 
raised himself, twisting his head round and loudly clearing 
his throat, thus announcing his presence, before calling out 
menacingly, just to be safe: 

‘Halt, who goes there?’ Then an irrepressible grin ent- 
irely covered his delighted, sweaty face. “Ah, comrades 
lieutenants! I heard footsteps coming in this direction...” 

‘You weren't dreaming, Ushatikov?” Knyazhko inquired 
in a dispassionate voice. ‘When I’m in a horizontal posi- 
tion, for example, I dream of the devil knows what. What, 
you may ask? Well, let’s say that the sentry has been stolen 
by the Germans together with the guns and the shells. 
Is that possible, Ushatikov?”’ 

‘‘Na-aw, I wasn’t asleep, comrade lieutenant, I was hav- 
ing a bit of a sunbathe after the dew had dried off, the 
sun’s beautiful,” Ushatikov said, still beaming amiably. 
‘‘Where would they come from? What Germans, then? 
They're not even stirring now. We’ve captured Berlin in 
any case, they’re not fools, are they? Look, comrade lieuten- 
ant, at what Sergeant Mezhenin gave me, I'll know the 
time right. That’s a German pri-ize!” 

Radiant with ,happiness, he displayed the watch on his 
wrist, gleaming captivatingly with glass and nickel. He 
listened to it, then announced in an amazed whisper: 

‘It ticks and ticks, the jerry. But what makes it tick?’ 

‘What babies they are,’ Knyazhko said, shrugging his 
shoulders, although he himself was scarcely older than Usha- 
tikov. Then he lowered himself on to the sideplate of the 
gun carriage and looked with his serious, unsmiling eyes at 
the highway threading its way beyond the lake, along which 
vehicles from the town were moving towards the forest in 
a white cloud of dust. He asked: “Is that the first watch 
you've had during the war, Ushatikov?” 

“T’ve not had one, it’s been my dream...’’ long-necked 
Ushalikov replied, flicking some invisible flecks of dust 
with great care from the watch face with the sleeve of his 
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field shirt, and lovingly rubbed the nickelled surround of 
the face. ‘‘But watches are a mystery to me, I can’t work 
them out. Tiny little wheels going round in there. All alive, 
as if it’s breathing. And they go and go. Just like tiny lit- 
Ue people working away in it with hammers. But why show 
people the time, comrade lieutenant? That’s what interests 
me... Can you live without it or not? If it’s day, it’s day 
and if it’s night, it’s night. Why did people think all this 
up? Funny!” 

Ushatikov was asking his usual naive questions and 
showing his customary surprise at what it was absurd to 
be surprised at and Knyazhko was evidently beginning to 
lose his temper—his brows were knitting more densely over 
the bridge of his nose and his face, turned towards the 
forest, was becoming sharper and more guarded, as if there 
was something hostile in these simple-minded questions. 

‘He doesn’t know what happened to me this morning,” 
Nikitin thought, conscious of a weary ringing in his head. 
“T don’t want to remember, but I do remember her lips, 
her damp hair ... how can I forget it?” 

‘Nikitin,’ Knyazhko said irritably, ‘‘pay attention to the 
forest. Either I’m imagining it or some Russian is using 
German rockets for a fireworks show. The men have gone 
quite mad.” 

‘‘Where are the rockets?” Nikitin said. ‘I don’t see any 
fireworks,” 

‘Look to the left of the lake. That also bears on what 
we were saying,’ Knyazhko added in an affirmative tone, 
sure now that he was really seeing something. 

“To the left of the lake?” 

Everything was calm—the sunny, bluish-green distant 
meadows, the mirror-like cup of the lake stretched out, the 
surface of the water exploding in white needles, the edge 
of the pine forest showing behind it in transparent streams 
of pure air—everywhere there was a fine morning and the 
even gleam of new grass, everywhere there was a total 
absence of people—and only the distant column of vehicles 
on the highway was to be scen, flowing towards the forest 
from the town like a dotted line. But then Nikitin seemed 
to see something flare up intangibly to the left of the lake 
above the tops of the trees, there was a sparkle of red dust 
which dissipated in a rainbow play of light in the rippling 
smoke, like the guttering flakes of rockets, and again four 
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fiery sparks, made colourless by the sun, slid into the blue 
sky beside this smoky dust and melted soundlessly in the 
mist over the forest, faintly visible in the brief, fickle 
sparkling. 

“Tyo you see it now?” Knyazhko asked. 

“But I don’t understand why,” Nikitin said. ““Why have 
our infantry taken themselves over there? What the devil 
are they doing there?”’ 

‘“They’ve had a drop, the lads have and they thought of 
knocking down some crows with rockets, of having a shoot 
in the forest!’ Ushatikov said round-eyed, half-rising and 
stretching out his long neck with amazement, and slapped 
his thighs still crouching. ‘“‘What’s all this—are the lads 
having some fun with the rockets because they’ve nothing 
to do? That’s the infantry!” 

“Quite possibly, Ushatikov,’”? Knyazhko said. To Nikitin 
he concluded, overcoming the doubt he felt: “But what for 

. which of our idiots could fire German rockets without 
purpose, with what object?” 

“That’s our boys playing tricks, there can’t be any doubt! 
I say they’re shooting at crows with rockets! J.ook, there’s 
a column going towards the forest, our Studebakers! Where 
would you get Germans from there?” Ushatikov shouted in 
a confused burst of joyful vindication, half-leaning over the 
breastwork. “The-ere our trucks are!.. Do you see them?” 

“Yes, that’s our column,” Nikitin said. 

In the clear air the column could be seen as it drew 
towards the forest along the white thread of the highway 
behind the flashing lake—five tarpaulin-covered Studebak- 
ers. The mosquito-like droning of their motors could be 
heard from far off, gleams of reflected light from the side 
windows of the trucks darted and disappeared along the 
edge of the forest and dust whirled from the edge of the 
road was still curling and settling beside the highway, still 
floating like a grey fence behind the last vehicle as it slip- 
ped into the forest. But at that moment, when the last Stude- 
baker disappeared from the field of vision, three dull ex- 
plosions and an endlessly long burst of machine-gun fire 
came rushing from the forest and an echo rolled across, 
rockets soared upwards without smoke describing sparkl- 
ing arcs in the sky, and automatic pistols crackled in the 
depths of the forest with furious, outstripping haste. Im- 
mediately Nikitin clearly saw two Studebakers on the edge 
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of the forest, rolling backwards along the road, trying to 
turn. 

The first vehicle turned, jerking strangely, and moved 
out on to the highway, wrapped in dense smoke, in the 
heart of which the torn tarpaulin flapped in slanting, scar- 
let tatters; then the entire top of the truck blazed up in a 
broad flame and the fiery body of the Studebaker, heeling 
over, skidded obliquely, its front wheels running into the 
gutter and blocking the highway with its side. The second 
vehicle, which had also been able to turn, was pointed 
sharply right and almost collided side on with the enorm- 
ous bonfire blazing ahead of it as it bounced over the gut- 
ter and the bumpy meadow without braking, drove round 
the burning Studebaker and came out again on to the high- 
way, gathering maximum speed along the clear stretch of 
road. 

But as soon as it turned from the meadow on to the high- 
way and leaped forward, liberated, perceptibly leaving the 
burning Studebaker behind, an orange leap of flame flew 
horizontally from the edge of the forest and burst in a 
column to the left of the vehicle. The second jet of flame 
from the forest lifted with dense blackness the rear of the 
truck’s body, heaving it and pushing it upwards; blood-red 
gouts splashed above the cab and this ball of flame, wound 
round with smoke, moved sideways off the highway, plunged 
over the gutter, slid in blind zig-zags across the grass of 
the meadow and came to a dead stop some 200 metres from 
the sandy bank of the lake. 

‘“What’s happened, then? What is it? What is it?” 

Ushatikov had remained in his original, half-crouching 
position until emitting this hopeless, senseless cry; then 
he collapsed on to a shell box, rolling eyes glazed white 
by incomprehension from Knyazhko to Nikitin. But neither 
said a word as they looked at the highway and the silence 
between them grew, pressing down on Ushatikov with a 
weight of anxiety and the deathly expectation of an hour 
that had inevitably come. 

“Why, that was tanks shooting at our vehicles,’ Ushati- 
kov whispered, crushed. “Good God! Where did they come 
from, then? Does it mean there are Germans there?” 

“That was a self-propelled-gun firing,’ Knyazhko replied 
mechanically, as if privately taking a difficult decision of 
some kind, and suddenly shouted resoundingly to Nikitin, 
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who had been thrown to the breach ring of the gun by the 
sharp snap of action: ‘Stand still! That’s senseless! Leave 
them! They’re too far from here! You will only waste 
shells! I won't permit it!” 

“Two vehicles set on fire for nothing, two vehicles... 
That means that our column has run up against something,” 
Nikitin said quietly, looking beyond the lake at the spot 
where, in the green and sunny gleam of morning, the two 
Studebakers, caught by direct hits from the self-propelled 
gun, were burning fiercely almost without smoke. And then 
he saw another vehicle: somehow it had broken out of the 
forest on to the highway and was moving further and fur- 
ther away in the direction of the town, racing madly in a 
curtain of dust along the even arrow of asphalt. But the 
invisible self-propelled gun, hidden by the edge of the for- 
est, was not firing at it now—the Studebaker was probably 
out of range of the Zeiss sights. 

“Go to the telephone, Nikitin! Hurry up! Let’s go! Usha- 
tikov, you stay here! Observe from here!"”? Knyazhko ordered 
and looked rapidly and calculatingly at the blazing vehicles 
and at the edge of the forest, where the solitary signal 
rocket had soared upwards and burst into mica sparks in 
the mute blue of the sky. A leaden, stifling silence fell over 
the earth. 

However, when Nikitin and Knyazhko ran to the house, 
the battery, too, had been disturbed. The first shots had 
been heard and the soldiers had spilled out of the house 
on to the meadow, some chewing the Jast of their hard 
tack, others with unfinished tea in mess-cans, looking di- 
strustfully and inquiringly at the side of the garden, their 
speculative voices calling out all around: “Could it be that 
our boys are blowing up the mines in the forest? Could 
they? Or what is it?” And Sergeant Mezhenin, laughing, 
was suppressing this excitement with confident, stentorian 
shouts: “All right, all right, what are you getting into a 
Jather about nothing for? Has an order been given? Carry 
on with your breakfast, they'll work things out without us! 
What have you all jumped up for?” But immediately, with 
a sweep of his long cyelashes, he greedily took the serious 
faces of the approaching officers into the bright depths of 
his eyes and knots of muscle bulged on his cheekbones. 

“Ts it war again? Eh?..” 

“Finish your breakfast! Battery, aclions station!” Knya- 
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zhko ordered, cutting off the voices of the soldiers and 
walked, limping slightly, to the house together with Niki- 
tin, who repeated the order to Mezhenin without breaking 
step: 

‘Platoon, actions station!” 

In that same study or sitting room wherc, for lack of 
any other occupation, they had played carelessly at cards 
the previous night, drunk beer and listened to the gramo- 
phone, Nikitin unexpectedly saw with stabbing heart a 
figure bent over the smoky maw of the fireplace, familiar 
copper-yellow hair streaming down her back. Somehow he 
did not realise immediately why Emma was there, squat- 
ting on her heels, touching and turning over with iron 
tongs the burned packets of Reichsmarks on the grate and 
scraping them on to a dustpan. She turned in fright at the 
sight of Nikitin and Knyazhko as they entered, cried “Ai!” 
and shot from the room, dropping the tongs and the dustpan 
on the grate. 

‘The German girl,” the telegraphist said in distress, 
clicking his tongue. He was a good-natured, thick-lipped 
fellow, who was on duty by the telephone. “She is so sorry. 
She came in here, saw their money burnt and almost burst 
into tears. What’s all the noise about, comrade lieutenant?”’ 

“Connect me with divisional headquarters!’ Knyazhko 
ordered. “You have a minute to connect me!” 

“Tll do it in a second, comrade lieutenant!” the thick- 
lipped telegraphist said, starting on his chair and rousing 
himself. He turned the handle of the field telephone. “It 
can't be the Germans? Where have they come from then? 
It can’t be the Germans?..”’ 


Chapter Seven 


In all probability it was a German detachment of some 
kind that had been destroyed and had retreated into the 
forest, evidently with the aim either of getting through to 
Berlin or of breaking out to the West, but one thing was 
not clear: why had the Germans revealed their presence, 
not at night, but in the morning by opening fire with stu- 
pid decisiveness upon the Soviet column of Studebakers 
on the highway? Perhaps this was the final piece of savag- 
ery before destruction, perhaps, through an open attack on 
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the trucks, some tank detachment commander bereft of a 
measure of hope wanted by taking a reckless risk to find 
out who and what type of troops were stationed in the small 
town on the rim of surrounded and defeated Berlin. 

Nikitin had scarcely given the order “Limber the guns” 
than he saw soldiers running towards the guns and the 
acute feeling of the nearby breath of danger obscured every- 
thing. Because there was no front line and random battle 
was so inevitable, icy needles pricked his entire body, as 
they had when the battery had come unawares upon mine 
fields at night. 

This feeling mastered him until they were waiting with 
unusual nervousness at the firing position for the appea- 
rance of a vehicle, seeing beyond the obstacle wall of ex- 
plosions four heavy self-propelled guns on the highway 
and two armoured carriers in a meadow moving up slowly 
outside the zone of fire of the neighbouring batteries; until 
the guns had been hitched to trucks and turned round over 
the garden and through the field on to the street, which 
was engulfed by a multitude of voices shouting battle or- 
ders and the roar of engines and seething with soldiers; 
until, after halting in traffic jams at crossroads, they came 
out at last on the eastern outskirts, to which the highway 
from the forest led. 

There they stopped again. Ahead, enveloped in smoke, 
anti-tank guns dug into the apple orchards of the last 
houses emitted double thumps, bitingly and often; to the 
left low, nimble Dodges trailing field guns turned out of 
the yards into the street and dashed at an acute angle to 
the highway along side tracks in order to detour round the 
self-propelled guns; carts and field kitchens, rattling, rushed 
back to the town centre, blocking the way to the torrent 
of traffic moving in the opposite direction; infantry jumped 
on to the road from trucks and ran in line towards the 
lake, where shells were bursting; an elderly, grim-faced 
lieutenant-colonel, evidently from headquarters, ran towards 
the battery’s column, held up by a traffic jam, his face 
growing pale, and banged with the butt of his pistol on the 
wing of the truck belonging to the first field gun, in which 
Knyazhko was driving, shouted something and pointed with 
his pistol at the forest; Knyazhko half-opened the door of 
the cab, listened to what he said, nodded and signalled to 
Nikitin: forward! 
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The chaos of moving from one position to another, the 
fuss, the confusion on the eastern outskirts, the running fire 
of anti-tank guns, the shouted orders, the instructions of 
sergeants, resourceful in such situations, the clatter of field- 
kitchen wheels moving off, the faces, surprised, cheerful and 
uncomprehending, of the soldiers—all this nervous tension, 
incomprehension and general excitement, familiar to Niki- 
tin from the past years, did not conceal from him a certain 
logic: after Berlin and the untroubled days of relaxation 
no-one had anticipated—could not even anticipate—an at- 
tack from the Germans in the rear, while at the same time 
no-one had thought about defence, either, and no-one had 
dug trenches by the houses on the edge of town. Knyazh- 
ko’s signalled “forward”, the dash towards the lake by the 
infantry and the rush along the cart track by the Dodges 
of the anti-tank artillery, skirting the self-propelled guns, 
made it clear to Nikitin that the battle would take place 
not in the town but there, beyond its outskirts, on that open 
field, cut through by the highway, towards which both the 
anti-tank guns hitched to the Dodges and their battery were 
directly moving. 

But a few minutes later Nikitin realised that he had been 
mistaken. The battery of anti-tank guns, throwing up 
clouds of dust along the cart track, was moving rapidly 
farther and farther to the right at an acute angle to the 
highway, while to the left the infantry was moving across 
towards the lake in a series of spurts. Nikitin, already mov- 
ing straight along the highway behind Knyazhko’s platoon 
towards the self-propelled guns, was calculating, according 
to his custom, that in about three kilometres they would 
have to turn off into a field and swing the guns round. 
Through scraps of smoke he saw the first field gun rolling 
along on its trailer, the sun slipping and bouncing on its 
long barrel, which had been as highly polished with fuel 
oil during the previous days as if they had been preparing 
for an inspection, saw dimly ahead the nearest self-propel- 
led gun, its vague and clumsy bulk and the sharp flashes 
as it fired behind the brown palisade of explosions. ‘‘Now, 
we shall approach, guns ‘at battle readiness’ and the trucks 
will go back into cover, now it will all happen, here, here 
in this field!” The same thought kept whirling in Nikitin’s 
mind, the same mechanical commands before the last kilo- 
metre of the approach to point-blank range. As always men- 
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tally calculating this distance, which would now be waver- 
ing fatally on the razor’s edge of black and red, picturing 
to himself in advance the lack of cover of their guns, left 
by the trucks amid the open field under the sharp-eyed 
alien gun-sights, he felt, as he always did, a dull access of 
bitterness at the thought that, probably, not everyone would 
return from this field... 

‘We're as lucky as drowned men, lieutenant.” Mezhenin’s 
voice reached Nikitin’s ear. Mezhenin was sitting beside him 
in the cab. His voice was interrupted by the roar of the 
engine and the rattling of the truck; his gaze, hard, seem- 
ing ready to spring and fixed on the highway, was also 
unfamiliar to Nikitin. “In a direct line all the time... Are 
they moving away, then?” he shouted again, narrowing his 
eyes, as if smoke and the scorching wind penetrating the 
windscreen were lashing his eyes. ‘‘Look at the self-pro- 
pelled guns, lieutenant!” 

“What about the guns? Where can you see them moving 
away?” 

The acid yellow murk, illuminated by the sun, was be- 
coming thicker over the entire field, not dispersing; it had 
accumulated, rent by the return fire, and on the highway 
through gaps in the smoke the blurred outlines of the self- 
propelled guns appeared, swaying and melting. It was im- 
possible now to determine whether they were advancing, 
Standing still or moving away. 

At that moment Nikitin felt from their speed and the 
time that the trucks should now have covered the three 
or four kilometres necessary to come within range of the 
self-propelled guns. They had reached the distance for 
point-blank firing and it was now time to begin the battle, 
to open fire. However, the leading vehicle, Knyazhko’s, con- 
tinued to race forward without slackening speed, and this 
circumstance alone at first seemed to Nikitin some kind of 
aberration, a piece of madness on the part of the first pla- 
toon (advancing under direct fire without bringing the guns 
into battle-ready positions!). However, having known Knya- 
zhko for two long years, he soon regained faith even now 
in the risk he was taking and in his cool calculation, and 
therefore a strange hope flowed into Nikitin’s breast in a 
Sharp, hot stream: the battle would end sooner than he 
thought. Were the self-propelled guns really moving away? 

The self-propelled guns were indeed reversing towards 
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the forest, towards the fringe from where they had emerged, 
backing along the highway and firing defensive volleys. 
Then the nearest gun turned round clumsily, its spotted 
erey armour dully sliding through the sunlight, belched 
prickly trails of sparks from its exhaust pipes and crawled 
backwards. Immediately, in the turbid gloom flowing along 
the highway, the three self-propelled guns following it began 
to swing round heavily and ponderously and pull back in 
line towards the edge of the forest. Nikitin saw this clear- 
ly now and just as clearly saw the two armoured trans- 
ports, which had delayed their attack on the lake shore, 
where the figures of Soviet infantrymen were bobbing up 
and down. The armoured transports began to roll back to- 
wards the forest, loosing thick, sparkling streams of heavy- 
calibre machine-gun fire at these figures. 

The Germans, having spearheaded the attack on the town, 
were retreating into the forest, but the momentary hope 
Nikitin had felt for a swift outcome to the battle was a 
delusion and there was to be no relief. 


The self-propelled guns crawled into the depths of the 
forest with ponderous stubbornness, their engines roaring 
thickly, breaking the pine saplings. They crawled away 
from the road in the direction of invisible cuttings, con- 
stantly firing point-blank at the highway, which was bor- 
dered on both sides by solid walls of pine trees. Already the 
highway seemed like the narrow corridor of a labyrinth, the 
guns pushed by explosions somewhere into a boiling, hellish 
blackness split by rumbling, filled to the edges with smoke 
and spurting gushes of flame. Just as in the solid darkness 
of an evening, torn by low flashes of lightning, that falls 
suddenly, it was impossible accurately to determine where 
they were withdrawing, where the self-propelled guns were 
firing from and how they were changing their position 
among the trees. Nikitin, despairing at the unclearness of 
the situation and at his blindness gave orders, making out 
for split-seconds the rapid bursts of direct fire emerging 
from smoke whipped into darkness, firing by feel, almost 
without seeing, feverishly gripped by the single thought: 
‘Faster, faster! We must get out of this damned labyrinth, 
out of this damned corridor! Faster, only faster!” 

He saw the flickering of dirty-grey flashes by the guns, 
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guessed at the faces of the gun-crews, heard the ferocious 
animal yells of Mezhenin through the thunder, cursing af- 
ter each shot; he did not sce the guns of the first platoon 
on the left, beyond the highway, near which Knyazhko was, 
did not even look in that direction, for contact between 
them had been broken immediately, as soon as the guns 
had been brought to battle readiness at Knyazhko’s order 
on the edge of the forest, after being rolled out on to the 
solid carpet of the previous year’s pine needles to the right 
and the left of the highway, and had opened fire. 

For several minutes everything disappeared, everything 
lost reality—hot sweat ran down Nikitin’s inflamed face 
and his eyes filled with tears from the scorching jolts of 
powder gases and from shrapnel, spattering heat, above the 
shield of the gun, which was unprotected by earth. There 
was a feeling of death, which fluttering metallically in the 
white-hot air, ringing with angelic voices, rumbling and 
howling vengefully in greedy search of a solid body as it 
sliced wetly at random into the trunks of pines, axed off 
branches, ripped up the ground and pushed up the asphalt 
of the highway, scattering its broken flesh on the sweaty 
backs of those soldiers still alive, who, possessed by hatred, 
were also dispatching death at random for some reason, as 
if all the sense of life on earth lay in this. Both the German 
self-propelled guns and the Soviet guns, deprived of a sense 
of space or distance or of any visible evidence of their goal, 
fired as if finally robbed of sight and the expectation of a 
blind piece of shrapnel and the feeling, resembling the 
turbulent madness of an unstoppable hand-to-hand struggle 
in the dark, gripped Nikitin with a nervous tremble of po- 
werlessness, fear and delirium. Once, after an explosion 
which blanketed the pine tree ahead of the gun, he felt a 
slap in the face together with the hot wind of torn-off pine 
needles, instinctively grabbed at his singed cheek and 
looked at his fingers—there was no blood. A small, jagged 
fragment, heated to a purple colour, had struck him when 
already spent and fallen at his feet—a sign and a warning 
of death that had spared its hand. A jerky laugh beyond 
his control burst from his throat: ‘I’ve been lucky, I’ve 
been lucky!” No-one heard his laughter and, with eyes, 
streaming, deafened by the firing and with a dull pain and 
a ringing in his ears, he sought hastily for the flashes of 
the self-propelled guns in the smoke, invisible, nearby and 
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invulnerable, removed thousands of kilometres to some- 
where in the fog by measurement not of this world. 

“Raster! Faster!” 

Shells were brought up several times, the trucks were 
unloaded, piles of hot shell cases formed and accumulated 
between the gun carriages and were kicked about under 
the breach ring, which ceaselessly emitted gunpowder 
smoke. The clattering of the shell cases, Mezhenin’s vicious 
cursing and the shouts of the soldiers merged in Nikitin’s 
consciousness in this hastening, half-insane litany: faster, 
faster! 

“Faster!” 

When a flame blazed wide ahead of them in the depths 
of the thicket and shot steadily upwards, dimmed by the 
density of the smoke, Nikitin did not know and could never 
have known whose shell, fired blind, had found the self- 
propelled gun—there, ahead of them, there was a moment's 
silence and suddenly he was choked by the jubilant, sound- 
less joy of a madman. Unaware of why he was driving 
himself on, he issued the order to the third gun: 

‘“Mezhenin, forward!” 

He had finally lost his voice from shouting orders and 
was rasping painfully; when he turned to the third gun he 
met Mezhenin’s black, sweaty face, knots of muscle bulg- 
ing on his cheekbones, the brutalized faces, blackened by 
burned gunpowder, of the soldiers and Ushatikov’s surprised 
eyes and shouted hoarsely at them: 

‘Forward! To the wheels! Through the bushes! Further 
away from the highway!”’ 

‘Forward’ where?” Mezhenin snarled. “There isn’t a 
damned thing to show where they are! It’s like a negro’s 
armpit! Are we going to ask for trouble?” Narrowing his 
eyes, he asked: “What’s happened to your cheek? Scratched? 
Well, lieutenant, you'll live a hundred years!” 

“Forward, while they’re hesitating! To the wheels, for- 
ward!” Nikitin repeated and cut off further discussion with 
a gesture of his hand, giving the implacable order: ‘Now, 
forward, Mezhenin! Forward!” 

At that moment he could not have explained intelligibly 
what power irresistibly ordered and drew him to leave 
the position they had occupied and move even ten metres, 
but then Knyazhko’s masterful voice reached his ears from 
the other side of the highway: 
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“Third and fourth guns, forward! Nikitin, forward!” 

The intensified roar of engines in the seething smoke 
ahead and the scraping of tracks were already making it 
clear that the self-propelled guns were moving off along the 
highway and through the longitudinal cuttings in the for- 
est. Nikitin, who, with his gun-crew, was pushing with a 
shoulder numbed to insensibility against the shield of the 
gun, heard between the rolling explosions in the thicket 
somewhere on the other side of the forest German machine 
guns thinly firing ceaseless bursts, sewing-machine-like, that 
merged with the rough crackle of Soviet volleys and the 
crumping ring of anti-tank guns. He remembered the small 
figures of the infantry in the meadow, the squat and agile 
Dodges on the outskirts of the town, driving alone the cart 
track at an acute angle to the forest, and thought with 
sharp envy that somewhere, not far away, another battle 
was going on, a battle that was not theirs, where these un- 
seen propelled guns were absent, away from the swarming 
blind death of this forest corridor, and yelled hoarsely what 
was bounding through his brain: 

“Forward! Forward! Faster!” 

“You're asking for trouble, that’s straight! You and 
Knyazhko should live for a hundred years, lieutenant, a 
hundred years!’ Mezhenin breathed beside him and his 
strong, hot shoulder squeezed and pressed into the shield 
beside Nikitin’s shoulder. But for some reason it seemed 
to him that the sergeant was only pretending to make an 
effort, was, in fact, still resisting the fresh advance he had 
ordered. ‘““A hundred years you'll...” 

‘Stop croaking, you've got the evil eye!” Ushatikov’s 
vuice screeched from somewhere below, from the wheel of 
the gun and his invariably kind, naive face popped up, suf- 
fused now with a purple redness; streams of sweat had 
washed away the powder dust and furrowed his brow and 
his round blue eyes, starting with effort, flashed with super- 
stitious fear. “Don’t croak at the lieutenants! Do you want 
them to be killed?” 

“They'll outlive us and bury us here in the forest! Got 
it? We shall leave our tombstones behind here after Ber- 
lin—they diced the death of the brave, they'll say! Eh, Usha- 
tikov?’? Mezhenin answered with a choking, angry chuckle 
and his shoulder strained wetly and fleshily near Nikitin’s 
with deceptive force. “If they order us to die, we die! Nat- 
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urally! Just say the word! Don’t worry about us! We'll stick 
the last medals on somebody's chest!” 

The damp contact of his shoulder, the false subordina- 
tion, the dishonest display of help and of laughter and Me- 
zhenin’s corrosive words, carrying no meaning necessary 
now, did not at first affect Nikitin, who took them as an 
outburst of belated vengeance for the recent clash betwecn 
them. Nikitin wanted to forget this as a superfluous, chance, 
petty occurrence that had happened long since, insigni- 
ficant by comparison with what united them now, but the 
clouded, roving gaze that Mezhenin cast at him and with- 
drew caught his attention. No, this was not rancour, not a 
consequence of their quarrel, but something else, never 
previously perceptible, which could never have occurred to 
him a second before. “Surely it isn’t that? Surely not?” 
At the beginning of the battle he had not attached any 
great importance to the fact that Mezhenin’s usual, savagely 
reckless instructions could not be heard by the gun or that 
his usual, malicious jokes, mixed with indecent words and 
reinforced with gestures that aroused the relieved laughter 
of the soldiers, were absent. He had not seen him to the 
left of the shield or beside the gun-layer (Mezhenin, he re- 
called, drove the shell carriers on with an unbroken flow of 
grim obscenities) or noticed him slap his trouser fly after 
yelling an order and dance about, chuckling: “Take that, 
jerries!"’ and there was something missing during the firing, 
something had been impoverished, made colourless and bare 
without his rough, bold energy and his active, desperate 
enterprise, which seemed to reduce the likelihood of death. 
Nikitin, pushing the gun, glanced at Mezhenin, wiped his 
cheek, which was wet with sweat, on his shoulder, and even 
ground his teeth at the captured moment of speculation and 
clarity, which was repulsive to him. 

Mezhenin was walking behind the gun, his head bowed, 
resting his hand on the gun shield, his lips, blackened by 
ash, twisted, the skin of his cheekbones, which were covered 
with oily sweat, drawn unusually tight, so that the bones 
stood out and the clouded, delirious gaze of his eyes, half 
concealed by his eyelashes, was thrown inward. Nikitin 
caught this expression on his face and it was so new, so 
inconceivable, so destructive of Mezhenin’s customary 
image—the unfamiliar face of a person condemned that day 
to inevitable destruction—that Nikitin, who knew a similar 
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state well from others, only squeezed out a jerky whisper: 

“Mezhenin... What is it, Mezhenin?” 

Mezhenin bared his teeth in a lifeless grin and jerked 
his head. Then his eyes, suffused with malicious anguish, 
opened wide and were absorbed into a single point under 
the shield of the gun and he said hoarscly: 

“Why the ... hell step into the frying pan, lieutenant? 
Wasn't four years enough? Wasn't Berlin enough? Do you 
and Knyazhko want to grab another medal? Oh you milk- 
sops, intellectuals, you should have your heads knocked 
together! What do you mean, ‘forward’? Do you want to 
bury us all at the end of the war?” 

In his unchecked anger at his own fear, which Nikitin 
had seen and at the advance that had begun in pursuit of 
the self-propelled guns he had expressed what Nikitin had 
been afraid to think—the monstrous senselessness for every- 
one of the unforeseen battle, unnecessary and chance im- 
posed by the death agony of the Germans dozens of kilo- 
metres from the front line and crushed Berlin, near the cosy 
little town where, with quiet, with carefree relaxation, sun, 
the spring and the smell of lilacs, the dizzyingly joyful 
breeze of the end of war and of victory had blown. Nikitin 
had ceased thinking of this after the first shots and after 
the first self-propelled gun had burst into flames—and for 
a period inexorably chosen by fate there was no way back 
and in the feverish search for an end and for action his 
thoughts had focussed on the only thing possible, as a sav- 
ing resolution of everything: “Faster forward, if only we 
can get through and pass by the mortal blindness of the 
forest corridor! If only we can prevent the self-propelled 
guns from ambushing us!”’ 

He was acutely aware from his own feelings of the nag- 
ging thought that had crushed and unmanned Mezhenin 
and, in understanding him, he felt the paralysing intoxica- 
tion of the poison that had been poured out (‘‘What for? 
Now? Take a risk? At the end of the war?’). He looked 
round at the soldiers festooning the gun, cursing as they 
pushed and strained at the recalcitrant wheels, exhausted 
under the burden of the side-plate of the gun carriage— 
obeying his orders and Knyazhko’s. He glanced questioning- 
ly at them to discover whether they had heard Mezhenin’'s 
protest, irrefutable in its terrible rightness, thinking at the 
same time that the invincible fear arising from the spirit 
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of self-preservation would destroy them all in petrified in- 
action before they took the final step to resolve the unlin- 
ished battle—they would all simply be shot point blank 
from beyond the trees by the self-propelled gun, as Me- 
zhenin could not but know: this was not his first day in 
battle and he was much more adroitly and cunningly adap- 
ted to war at thirty years of age than Nikitin was. 

“Mezhenin, Mezhenin...” Nikitin rasped and his voice 
broke for lack of air. “Be silent, understand? Not a word, 
not a word, Mezhenin!”’ 

Bristling, Mezhenin tore his unseeing, shrouded eyes, 
away from the shield of the gun. The sinews on his strong 
neck stood out like cords and he squeezed a bubbling whis- 
per from his chest: 

“Do you want to number everyone off, everyone?” 

A crashing explosion, lit by a flame which soared into 
the smoky darkness of the forest, shook the ground under 
their feet so powerfully that it seemed split by a chasm 
ahead of the gun. Something enormous and dark reared up 
there, their throats were caught in a burning vice, the gun 
rocked backwards and a cloud of hot pine needles and torn- 
off foliage was carried over their heads by the tornado. The 
bewildered voices of the soldiers shouted, one separated 
from the other. Ushatikov howled in an amazed falsetto: 
“What for? What are they doing this for?” But Nikitin, 
who was coughing from the bitter haze of tolite, rubbed the 
pine needles sticking painfully to his damp face with his 
sleeve, unable to answer or to work out what had happened 
beyond the trees. This sudden explosion was like the thun- 
der of a heavy bomb or the explosion of a long-range shell, 
but neither a screeching, piercing the firmament, nor the 
familiar rumble of aircraft could be heard. 

“What? What’s happening there? Are they blowing them- 
selves up?” 

“Comrade lieutenant!”’ 

“Don’t mo-ove!” Nikitin shouted. “Don’t move!” 

A dense, dull curtain covered everything at the place 
where the incomprehensible explosion had taken place. The 
highway, the ground, the trees, the sky—everything was 
blotted out by a billowing scarlet and black haze, slashed 
by tracer from the armoured transports and cut through by 
the ragged fire of fleeting volleys: there, in the smoke, the 
self-propelled guns were intensifying their blind fire. 
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“One moment..,” Nikitin said soundlessly and squatted 
on a felled pine, pulling out the pine needles from his 
punctured face by touch and looking at the map through 
impossibly smoke-blackened celluloid of his mapcase, which 
was covered in scratches. He realised what might have hap- 
pened ahead. The highway in the forest ran like a straight 
thread, passing to the left of the cart track over a narrow 
lake, along the western edge of which a wooden bridge 
built on the dam was marked. Then everything became 
clearer to him: the Germans, drawing into the heart of the 
forest, had crossed the bridge, then had blown it up and 
opened fire from the other shore, beyond the direct range 
of the Soviet cannon threatening the self-propelled guns, 
cutting them off from the opportunity of making contact. 

“The bridge,” Nikitin said. “Surely they haven't blown 
it up?” 

At the same instant he became convinced of this without 
the aid of the map: in the rents in the murk, slightly part- 
ed by the freshened current of air, the rays of the sun 
broke obliquely through the apertures in the smoke with 
the brilliant indestructibility of the May day, like the long 
vanes of a fan. They slipped over the splintered trunks of 
the pines, the scarred asphalt and the yellow carpet of need- 
les and there, where the highway receded and explosions 
burst, a forest lake with a bushy shore opposite gleamed 
between the trees like a leaden blade under the sun. Bursts 
of fire often leaped from that shore. A dull noise, like rain- 
drops falling, and the increasing splash of water came from 
ahead to everyone’s ears before anyone had grasped what 
had happened there. 

‘Boys, the Germans have blown up the bridge and the 
dam!’’ someone shouted in a voice that expressed specula- 
tion, surprise and fear. ‘“There’s a lake there! The water 
is coming this way, towards us! It’s flowed there, along 
the highway!” 

Ushatikov, who had leaped up confusedly by the gun and 
stuck his chin out from behind the shield, cried in a thin 
voice: 

“What is this, then?” 

Then a cry from someone else rang out like a whiplash 
behind his back: 

“The water is flowing along the highway! It’s coming 
towards us! Look!” 
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“Shut your face, you,’ Mezhenin roared and sank down 
heavily beside Nikitin on the felled pine. “I can feel, 
lieutenant, feel it in my guts that we won't have any luck 
today, we should go away,” he said. ‘We should call up the 
trucks and go away to the edge of the forest... That's the 
truth: let’s wait it out in the meantime...” 

‘How are the trucks going to get here? Along the high- 
way? Under the sights of the self-propelled guns?” Nikitin 
said, rejecting Mezhenin’s advice. “Go away—where to? 
Back to the edge of the forest? And then back again? Was 
there an order to withdraw, then?”’ 

‘‘Whose order? The lord God’s? You and Knyazhko are 
the bosses here! Will you shoot at the water? Or do you 
want to have a swim under the jerries’ gaze?”’ 

‘‘Mezhenin, I told you to be quiet! Not a word! Is that 
clear? Not a word!” 

Mezhenin cursed sombrely. 

“Well, this way we'll dig ourselves a common grave, my 
lion-hearted lads! Remember me in the other world, damn 
youl” 

‘‘Mezhenin, to the gun! Quick march!”’ 

Ahead of them, in the long rents of the sun, they could 
see the water swell and gush through the smashed breach 
in the concrete dyke with boiling force, flooding the strip 
of highway and the depression before the lake with a mer- 
cury gleam, making the bushes on the edge of the road 
sway as it ran along the gutters and flowing round the 
great roots of the pines. It even seemed that large, fat carp, 
thrown through the gap in the dyke by the liberated stream 
splashed dull gold and threshed in the shallow water which 
had rolled on to the thick carpet of needles... Their fren- 
zied beating in the shallows was like the splashes of ex- 
ploding bullets. 

“Look—that’s fish, isn’t it? (‘Who shouted that? Ushati- 
mee Why is he surprised?’) Bo-oys! Live fish! Well, what’s 
this!” 

“Shut up!” Mezhenin shouted and strode towards the gun. 
‘Pleased about fish, the puppy! Drop your trousers and you 
can swim, you fool!” 

All the same, Nikitin had still not abandoned the hope 
that the water would not reach the guns, but would flow 
away into the depression, be absorbed into the ground or 
would flood the highway some one hundred metres from the 
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lake. But the water kept on coming running into the gutters 
and spreading out over the depression, and he knew, after 
rejecting Mezhenin’s suggestion that they call up the trucks, 
that the gun-crews would not have the strength to roll back 
the gun two or three hundred metres by hand. He saw the 
anxious expectation in the faces of the silent soldiers, Me- 
zhenin’s dull, heavy eyes, but gave no orders as he reflected 
on what he had to do now; no, rolling the gun back would 
be a continuation of a repeated madness that would be like 
flight, like retreat at the moment the self-propelled guns 
were withdrawing to the other bank, and that would mean 
beginning the battle again, advancing again, for no-one had 
rescinded or would rescind the order given by Lieutenant 
Knyazhko. The one thing that came into Nikitin’s mind 
was not a saving solution, not an all-resolving illumina- 
tion, but only the forced, impatient action of despair, to 
which he was driven by the hammering thought: “Get it 
over with, get it over with as quickly as possible! Drag the 
guns through the forest, skirt the lake and approach the 
self-propelled guns from the side and they will withdraw! 
But how? How can we drag them through? No-one has any 
strength left.” 

“Nikitin! Nikitin! What’s up with you?” 

He heard Knyazhko’s sharp, resonant voice. The latter 
crossed the highway with a rapid spurt and ran up to the 
gun, lis face strained, covered with a kind of angry, excited 
pallor and his forehead and cheeks patterned with smoke 
stains. His green eyes flickered rapidly and  searchingly 
over the figures of the soldiers and gazed penetratingly 
into Nikitin’s pupils. 

“Well, now, Nikitin, do you plan to swim?” Knyazhko 
shouted with a cheerful and mischievous enthusiasm, stimu- 
lated by the battle. “Listen, your neighbours to the right 
have moved, they’re fighting God knows where! And the 
infantry has got tied up somewhere! We've overtaken them 
here! Splendid! Take the gun through the forest and go 
round the lake! Straight away! After my guns! Meanwhile, 
don’t fire! Fire when you have to and move forward!” 

“Understood,” Nikitin replied and nodded, feeling his 
hotly beating heart contract at Knyazhko’s  unshakeable 
resolutencss and his clear, ringing voice, which had sudden- 
ly destroyed doubt. 

‘Come on, Nikitin! Come on, boys! There’s no other solu- 
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tion!’ Knyazhko shouted and his slim silhouette moved 
across the highway in the smoke and disappeared behind 
the trees, towards which the water of the freed lake was 
rolling and spreading out irrepressibly over the grass in a 
foaming crest. 

While Knyazhko was speaking Mezhenin looked at him 
with a stolid gaze of sullen resistance, as if he wanted to 
object both to him and to Nikitin; but he did not object 
and when Knyazhko disappeared behind the pines he 
gnashed his teeth savagely and seemed to inject all his 
hatred into his hoarse command: 

“To the wheels! Push, push! Come on, damn your eyes!” 

The men gazed round at him with unrecognizing eyes as 
they grabbed the wheels, the shield or the side-plate; even 
small, red-haired Tatkin mumbled something, wrinkling 
his cleft lip under his moustache, and giggled with fright 
in response to this bestial yell. 

The guns were dragged over the broad marsh that had 
formed between the pine trunks, the wheels getting stuck 
in the muddy slush and dropping through into forest hol- 
lows covered with water; when the frequent explosions burst 
beyond the lake the entire unit pressed the side-plate with 
trail spades into the softened ground with all the weight 
of their bodies; the howls of red-hot shrapnel raced above 
the shield, the stifling breath of burnt gunpowder gases 
flew into their faces together with a sticky liquid which ran 
down and blotched their shoulders; at first, when a shell 
burst, they bent and squatted in a knot round the side- 
plate, but soon, finally robbed of strength by the steel ob- 
duracy of the guns and by the effort of moving shell cases 
and deafened by the blind firing of the self-propelled guns, 
they fell into the mess of pine needles breast down, press- 
ing themselves flat, laid low by the blows of nearby explo- 
sions, which swept up lumps of earth and deluged their 
backs with fountains of water; then, lashed by the sharp 
order of the unseen Knyazhko: “Forward the guns!” they 
rose exhausted and turned towards Nikitin not faces but 
blackened, mud-daubed masks, disfigured by a single hope- 
less question: when will this end, lieutenant? 

“Again, again, boys!” Nikitin said with mechanical mo- 
notony, as if in nightmarish oblivion firing himself and 
them with the necessity of what they were doing. Swaying, 
he put his shoulder to the recalcitrant body of the gun, 
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hearing from one side Mezhenin’s hoarse cursing, fiercely 
dishevelled and somehow terrible in his unbridled excite- 
ment after his recent fit of depression. 

“Push, push, damn you! We'll go out with a bang! Shift 
your backsides! Push, you swine!” 

But when, after advancing a few hundred metres along 
the wooded bank of the lake, they came out from the 
gloomy dense smoke and the slushy, soaked hollow on to a 
broad, dry cutting, Nikitin felt that he was no longer able 
to stand and leaned against the trunk of a pine, feeling 
the trembling of his legs and the iron bitterness in his 
mouth. He tore at the collar of his field shirt with numbed 
fingers, choking, wanting to swallow the air, thirsty to drink 
it with a parched throat; he was gripped by attacks of 
nausea, sweat obscured his vision and his blood thumped 
deafeningly and hammer-like in his temples. With swimming 
eyes he saw Knyazhko’s guns to the right, which had been 
brought up to battle positions—and it was beyond his will 
to understand how and why he was there. 

Everyone sprawled on the ground near the side-plate 
of the gun, groaning, grunting and pushing their foreheads 
into last year’s layer of pine needles. Only Mezhenin, hold- 
ing the shield, mouth gaping with laboured breathing, fol- 
lowed Knyazhko with an inflamed, questing gaze; the latter 
was walking with rapid steps from his guns, wiping his wet 
hands, blackened by smoke, with a handkerchief as he did 
so. Knyazhko walked silently, his boots moving springily 
over the grass, but the slight swaying of his trunk, toge- 
ther with a barely perceptible limp, clearly betrayed his 
immense tiredness, which he was probably concealing as a 
human weakness. His vexed, sombre gaze impatiently sought 
something, feeling out the forest on the opposite shore of 
the lake. 

‘Have you got the picture, Nikitin?” he said with a ring- 
ing voice as he approached. “They’ve gone! Gone to the 
devil! They’ve blown up the bridge, and while we are...” 
He was irritated and pale, his field shirt soaked on his 
chest, his damp fair hair under his darkly spotted forage 
cap stuck to his forehead, and his appearance lacked that 
irreproachahble cleanliness, that tailored eleganee that had 
always struck Nikitin. “They've been able to break away 
from us! They’ve gone along the highway... Do you under- 
stand?” Knyazhko continued, gazing at the opposite shore, 
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and crushed the dirty handkerchief in his fist. “Do you 
know what happened? What happened was this: it was we 
who moved away from them, not the other way round. 
Idiocy, sheer idiocy! To let three miserable self-propelled 
guns slip! So that they can now roam our rear! I will never 
forgive myself!” 

“Stop it, Andrei.” Nikitin sighed weakly and added with 
difficulty: “Stop it... Look, Andrei, that was probably as 
it should have been. It looks as if this was our last battle. 
Maybe we were lucky.” 

‘What do you mean, our last battle? The last battle 
should be a battle, and not...” And Knyazhko swore 
through his teeth, which he had never formerly permitted 
himself to do. 

“Yes, I don’t want this battle,’ Nikitin thought. “But 
what does he feel? Fury? Dissatisfaction?” 

Everything was unusually calm ahead and to the left, 
in the hollow through which they had rolled the guns, no 
shells were bursting and no explosions were rising around 
the destroyed bridge. Along the opposite shore of the lake 
a pinkish blanket of quiet flame illuminated by the sun 
was flowing and smoke, squeezed under the pines, was rol- 
ling towards the water—the self-propelled gun, set alight 
by a blind shot, was burning ceaselessly, but the roar of 
engines beyond the trees of the smoke-filled forest and the 
metallic clank of caterpillar tracks could not be heard... 
The distant double crumps of anti-tank guns could not be 
heard, either; only a continuous humming, like a swarm 
of bees, reached them from the depths of the thicket and 
somewhere to the right of the lake bursts of automatic fire 
cut, interwove and became disentangled in unceasing vol- 
leys, harmless as toys after the recent thunder of heavy 
guns shaking the forest. 

aac infantry,” Nikitin said wearily. ‘‘Do you hear, And- 
rei?” 

“T can hear that it’s the infantry,’ Knyazhko replied 
curtly, continuing to crush the handkerchief in his fist into 
a ball. “Three clumsy self-propelled guns in the middle 
of the forest against four field guns—and we Iet them slip 
through our fingers! No, those self-propelled guns are on 
my conscience and yours, Nikitin! Out of foolishness they 
will roam our rear now and account for the death of more 
than one of our soldiers! Those are the ones for whom it 
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will be the last battle!’ He turned to Nikitin with the ex- 
pression of cold stubbornness that appeared on his face 
when he was dissatisfied with himself and suddenly asked: 
“What's the matter with your cheek? When was it graz- 
ed?” 

“Oh, it’s nothing. A ricochet. A shell fragment. Too small 
to worry about,” Nikitin replied, and a smile that denied 
the necessity for explanations squeezed on to his parched 
lips. It did not even occur to him to show Knyazhko the 
tiny fragment, hidden in his mapcase as a souvenir, which 
had not killed him, but only reminded him of what Knyazh- 
ko himself never talked of, considering that talk about 
chance happenings were characteristic of people with weak 
nerves. 

‘Go and wash your face in the lake,’ Knyazhko said 
sternly, without a word concerning the scratch on Nikitin’s 
cheek. “You make a fine sight!” 

Nikitin was conscious of the effort it cost him to walk 
on unresponsive legs the twenty or so paces to the lake, 
where the smoke had already half cleared and the lake 
was double-layered in the blue reflection of the sky, to des- 
cend to the sunny, unimaginably quiet water, bend and 
scoop it up in his hands, and he wanted to say: “That will 
do.”” But then he saw Knyazhko, attention heightened, gaz- 
ing at the end of the cutting, where distant bursts of auto- 
matic fire punctured the bright, warm day, and his own 
eyes turned involuntarily in that direction. 

“So,” Knyazhko said. “Our neighbours have arrived.” 

At the end of the long cutting, where the trunks of the 
pines cast a golden reflection on the soft green of the forest 
corridor, a closely-packed group of men had appeared, plung- 
Ing out of the forest, from whence a voice issuing orders 
came, and this group of people trotted straight for the 
lake along the left side of the cutting; ahead of them bound- 
ed a square figure in an officer’s cap wearing a billowing 
groundsheet and with an automatic pistol across his chest; 
without looking round he shouted hotly: ‘Keep up, lads, keep 
up!”’, trailing his officer’s boots in a bandy-legged way over 
the grass, utterly spry and smart and purposeful for all his 
meagre, insignificant size. As they approached the lake he 
was the first to notice the guns in the cutting, throwing up 
his hand commandingly and warningly with the stentorian 
order: “Halt! Wait here! Rest!” Like a ball struck by a bat, 
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he darted at the guns, the sides of his groundsheet swell- 
ing out, shouting as he ran: 

“Artillerymen, devil take you! Lying in the sun, you 
peashooters? Warming your backs in the sunshine and doing 
nothing?” 

Breathless, he ran up to the officers, at once delighted 
and angry, his young, dripping face filled with something 
of the undischarged passion of the recent battle. His bat- 
tered cap, the peak half-split and scratched, had slipped 
down on to his neck and his quick, coal-black eyes, rimmed 
by the scorched reddishness of his lids, darted restlessly 
over the guns and over Nikitin and Knyazhko, as if they 
could not find what they should have found there. 

‘You, you're idlers, artillerymen of the rear, gods of war! 
Who are you firing at? Found your place in the sun and 
dozed off! Are you keeping your little backsides in one 
piece?” he cried in a voice accustomed to urging on the in- 
fantry, wrought up by indignant scorn. “You've got it soft, 
you bumpkins! Popped your peashooters and now take it 
easy! Is the battle over for you? Sitting around, damn 
your eyes!” 

“Well, you!” Nikitin said, boiling up unexpectedly. ““What 
are you yelling at the top of your voice for, devil take you! 
Where have you sprung from?” 

But Knyazhko, with only a twitch of his brow, his coldly 
stubborn expression unchanged, drew himself up smoothly, 
saluted and asked quietly in a dryly official manner behind 
which lay pent-up anger: 

“Whom do I have the honour of addressing, may I ask? 
I am Lieutenant Knyazhko, acting battery commander. I 
introduce myself so that you should know with whom you 
are dealing. Cease this shouting and cool down. Control 
yourself!” Knyazhko frowned. “Be so kind as to explain the 
reason for this shouting and what the matter is.” 

“Why, am I shouting?! There’s a battle on, my people 
are being killed and you, war gods, sprawl in the sunshine!” 

The infantryman spoke in a moderated tone, a little 
disconcerted by Knyazhko’s intervention, and his eyes dart- 
ed anxiously to his men, who were waiting for him in the 
shadow of the pines, and to the guns where, disturbed by 
the stentorian shouts, the heads of the gun-crew stirred— 
black, shapeless patches were visible there instead of faces. 
The infantryman suddenly grimaced with a movement ex- 
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pressive of haste, the nostrils of his flat and, at the same 
time, snubby nose flared and, after freeing his hand from 
the groundsheet, he raised his hand irritably to the scratched 
peak of his cap. 

“Senior Lieutenant Perlin, company commander, That’s 
so that you, too, should know who was shouting at you. 
Very well, now we're quits.” And with a flash of teeth he 
brought his fist down so violently that it was as if he were 
striking the ground with his cap. ‘Very well! We've 
showed our tecth at each other and let that be an end to itl 
We're not strangers, you and I, my lads! You could have 
helped me, ch, lieutenant? You could have supported me 
with a bit of fire! Eh? Pll never get them, those crawling 
vipers, those bloody jerries out of the forester’s house!” he 
said in a voice that was now imploring and passionate. 
“They've holed up there and the walls are a yard thick! 
You let them have it with machine guns, but you can’t 
get them on the chin! And an armoured carrier is still 
supporting them there! Attacking with our teeth would 
have done just as much good! I’m taking my platoon on a 
flanking movement, in order to approach from the rear— 
and it means time, and there is nothing sure about that, 
either, lieutenant! If we had let them have a couple of 
shells I’d have winkled them out straight away, like cock- 
roaches! Eh? Well? You artillery boys could squash the car- 
rier with a couple of shells—and that would put the lid on 
it! Well? I’m asking you from the bottom of my heart, 
boys! Don’t let the company be killed, the infantry are 
human beings, too! The war’s on its last legs, after all, 
why let my men be killed, everyone wants to live! You 
Should help us with a bit of fire! Well? They should be 
smoked out with a bit of gunfire!” 

Nikitin saw the face of the short senior lieutenant, quest- 
ing, demanding, humbled, even awkwardly ashamed, rough 
and imperious only a minute before, saw the anxiously raised 
heads of the gun-crews and, among the other glances, 
Mezhenin’s gloomy look of hatred directed at this infantry 
officer, crushed now by his pathetic request, who had prob- 
ably passed through fire and water. However, alight in an 
instant with fury, Nikitin reflected that it did not matter 
to the infantryman in the least how or why the artillery- 
men had been here, the dam on the lake had been blown 
up and the self-propelled gun was now burning on the 
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other shore; what mattered was to preserve the men of his 
company near some kind of house during the last battle 
and the last attack. Not concealing his mockery, Nikitin 
asked in an unfriendly tone: 

“Why are you wearing a groundshect? Perhaps it prev- 
ents you from attacking? Or are you expecting rain?” 

“Prevents me attacking? Be damned! It’s so the bullets 
get entangled!” the senior lieutenant cried in a resonant 
voice. He became cheerful in a somehow impudent fashion 
and shook the skirts of the groundsheet, which was pierced 
by blackened holes. “Have you seen how many? I get some- 
thing to remember each attack by! I’ve been wearing it 
since the Dnieper! Magic armour! I’m not asking for myself, 
boys! See it my way! I’ve no right to kill my boys after 
Berlin. I buried them in hundreds there, I can’t lose any 
more! Someone must live. Or aren’t we human beings any 
longer?” 

‘“That’s enough! Is the forester’s house indicated on a 
map?’ Knyazhko interrupted, not without disgust, and ex- 
tracted a brand-new map, issued after Berlin, from his map- 
case. “‘Where is it?” 

“Oh, lieutenant! You don’t need a map, it’s next door! 
You go to the end of the cutting and then it’s about three 
hundred metres along the cart track. To the north-east of 
the lake, right next door!” The senior lieutenant jabbed 
at the map with a horny finger, dirt encrusted under the 
nail. “You don’t want to look at a map, lieutenant. Don’t 
you believe what I say? You’re not a staff officer, are you? 
What do you need the map for?” 

‘Because I want to know whether I shall come out from 
the forester’s house on to the highway,’ Knyazhko said, 
relentlessly cutting him short as he shifted Perlin’s finger 
aside on the map. “I am to fulfil, for your information, my 
mission, and not fire at the house where our esteemed inf- 
antry had its tail put between the legs. So,” he said, fold- 
ing the map, “the cart track runs through the forest to link 
up with the highway. About two kilometres away. Splen- 
did. How do you feel, Nikitin? No objections?” 

“Surely he hasn't decided?” Nikitin thought, shudder- 
ing in face of Knyazhko’s inexorable and pedantic stubborn- 
ness. “Is he still hoping to encounter the self-propelled guns 
on the highway? No, this is some kind of madness we are 
taking on!” 
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“You are the battery commander,” Nikitin replied dully, 
his response an oblique assent. 

“Going to heaven with someone else’s papers?” Mezhenin 
said hoarsely near the gun. “Who knows whal sponging like 
that’s called in Russian, infantrymen? What’s it called?” 

“That's splendid, then,’ Kunyazhko said imperviously, 
glancing at Mezhenin from the corner of his eye. Then, 
after fastening his case, he frowned at Perlin, thinking of 
something: “Splendid. Let us have a look at your forester’s 
house. Bring up your men, only be quick about it! You will 
help the gun crews move the guns forward by hand! Give 
the order!” 

‘Wonderful! The devil! I shan’t forget! That’s the sort 
of thing I love! And respect!” the senior lieutenant shouted 
and tore the automatic pistol from his neck in a gust of 
delight, firing a deafening burst into the air. “Infantrymen, 
over herc, damn your eyes! Help has arrived! Hands and 
teeth to the guns! Look sha-arp!”’ 

Conscious of unabated hostility towards the senior lieu- 
tenant, his noisy, yelling joy and the infantrymen, who 
were unable to go into the attack and risk taking the fore- 
ster’s house, which they should have done a week before, 
and so, now, had come at a willing trot along the cutting 
for the unexpected assistance of the artillery, Nikitin felt 
an oppressive resistance to his agreement and to Knyazhko’s 
decision, although he knew at the same time that he prob- 
ably could not have taken another decision. 


Chapter Fight 


When they were still some two hundred metres from the 
‘forester’s house, rolling the guns along the half-overgrown 
woodland track accompanied by the shouts and jostling of 
the infantrymen, who were in excited high spirits at the 
help from the artillery, Nikitin guessed at and felt from 
the sounds of intensified firing beyond the trees—from the 
bass rumble of a heavy machine gun, the piercing bark 
of German automatic pistols, the crackling response of Sov- 
iet fire, the singing of spent bullets in the thicket and the 
Snapping as they ricocheted off the chipped trunks—the 
inevitable reality of the nearby battle towards which they 
were moving and the feeling of ill-will in his heart towards 
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this infantry senior lieutenant, flat-nosed, crooked-legged, 
superstitiously refusing to relinquish his tattered, bullet- 
pierced groundsheel, becaine increasingly malicious and im- 
portunate. The senior lieutenant, a rascal and an impudent 
loudmouth, had imagined from first appearances that the 
battery had cunningly left the battle and in good time, that 
it was sitting it out on one side, taking a prudent rest, 
getting its fill of the sun, while his infantry, which was 
now being killed, was carrying out its fatal duty without 
the support of fire or assistance from the artillery. 

“An unpleasant fellow,’ Nikitin thought bitterly. “And 
what a repulsive broad nose he has, as if it had been bro- 
ken.” 

They walked quickly ahead of the guns, Perlin, Knyazh- 
ko and Nikitin, the old groundsheet of the senior lieute- 
nant, faded to a dirty grey, billowing out, its skirts dangl- 
ing. His infantryman’s voice, well honed by orders and in- 
terrupted by an exciled laugh, was irritating. 

“We'll give them a hot time now, we'll make them hop! 
With four guns they ll be smoked out like bedbugs. And 
then—we attack! Why, I was running around the position 
and thinking we'd be stuck here until the second coming! 
Racking your brains, then you take a look—and there you 
are! Well, I thought, if there’s no god, there is a god of 
war! Ha, ha! (“Why does he talk so much?” Nikitin 
thought. “Is he justifying himself?”) Vl try, I say, to pray 
to this god. My two platoons are blockading the house now. 
Achtung, boys! We'll do it by easy stages now. The house 
is less than spitting distance from here...” 

“Halt!” Knyazhko gave the order to the gun crews; he 
had not once engaged in conversation with Perlin. ‘Wait 
here. Come on! Show us what you have here,” he ordered 
Perlin. “Where are the company’s positions? You go ahead.” 

For a few metres they continued to walk upright along 
the exposed path, but scarcely had they turned left into the 
stifling shade of the pines after Perlin than the sharp 
squeals of the firing that reached there, the patter of bullets 
against the trunks and the conifer twigs that were torn off 
and fell from above made them bend instinctively and look 
towards where Perlin was leading them, pushing with his 
“enchanted” groundsheet between the young firs towards 
the tangled chaos of firing beyond the trees. 

There, after only one hundred metres, they stumbled on 
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the body of a dead German, sprawling in a greenish hum- 
mock by the great, knotty roots of an enormous pine. He 
lay very awkwardly in his new green uniform, twisted on 
his side as if frozen fer ever in the agony of flight, one 
leg drawn up to his stomach, the other, in a dusty, unworn 
boot, stretched out, the young, boyish face overlaid with the 
yellowness of a corpse, right temple pressed against blood- 
ied fingers thal were bunched, cup-like; his face was dis- 
torted by a petrified grimace of terror, his mouth frozen 
wide open in a yell for help before death, but his flaxen 
hair, overgrown and as fine as a girl's, still lived, shining 
in the shafts of sunlight inclined through the branches, 
seeming with its unvanished gleam to deceive his own 
death, which he had met there. Ants moved like brown 
dots over his dead face, swarming busily in his lashes, 
drinking the last moisture, crawling over his motionless 
lips into his open mouth. He had been dead for an hour or 
an hour and a half, Nikitin thought. 

“What was this child doing here?’ Knyazhko asked, 
frowning, and jerked his head at Perlin. “Have a look at 
his papers. Who was he? A member of the Hitler Youth? 
Or a werewolf? He must have been about sixteen...” 

“What's the difference, lieutenant, whether he was six- 
teen or not, what’s it to you?” Perlin responded, spitting 
juicily near the German's feet. “They were retreating here 
from the edge of the forest, towards the forester’s house. 
There's more than one of them lying about the woods. 
What does it matter to you? A waste of time and effort...” 

However, he squatted on his heels and turned out all the 
dead man’s pockets one after the other with a demonstrative 
disgust. But there were no papers apart from the super- 
fluous and almost useless trifles old soldiers do not carry: 
a small, needlessly elegant pen-knife, a tarnished badge on 
which a dagger and a swastika were represented, a ramrod 
chain, a tiny Browning pistol, broken, without a trigger, 
a red pencil with a chewed cap, a packet of opened, crumb- 
led biscuits; there was neither wallet nor photographs. 
Evidently, nothing yet had given this dead boy firm roots— 
neither love, nor the past, nor vices. He seemed to have 
liked shiny metal objects as, no doubt, he had liked to hold 
an automatic pistol in his hands, obediently ready to flash 
fire like a mechanical toy. Nikitin imagined this lusting 
passion for the metal of the gun in terms of himself and 
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others and his own feeling of love for the pistol he had 
first received on the day he had graduated from military 
college. “‘He has only recently left school,’ he thought. 

“A boy,” Knyazhko said with pensive vagueness, “Where 
is he from, I wonder? From the town? What do you think, 
Nikitin?” 

‘‘Perhaps.”’ 

“The nazi whelp has snuffed it, but he has some unimag- 
inable junk in his pockets,’ Perlin said and tossed the use- 
less trinkets he had been holding on to the German's corpse. 
‘The tiddler hasn’t even got a watch.” 

“Well, but you’re a crude fellow, senior lieutenant,” 
Knyazhko said and his eyes flashed angrily as he hurried 
Perlin on. “Forward, then! Lead us up to your company’s 
positions, senior lieutenant!” 

Nikitin was silent. He did not like to linger over the 
dead, to scrutinize their poses, which were sometimes mon- 
strously uncomfortable and unlovely, marked by eternally 
frozen torment or by the lost struggle for life. He could 
not bear to examine their faces, distorted by surprise in the 
face of death before sufferings that were ended, eyes, glas- 
sily protruding, stony smiles apparently directed at the liv- 
ing, or sometimes soothed by the rational despair of a 
chosen limit which had lured them into a terrible but barren 
nothingness, where there was no firing any more. Nikitin 
could not endure the boastful assertions that it was not 
difficult to become accustomed to this: the sight of another’s 
death reminded him warningly of the unprotected frag- 
ility of his own existence in the war and mercilessly nar- 
rowed the circle of probability, which was without limit 
only once in the war—during the first battle. 

“It was the first battle for this German,” Nikitin thought, 
striding beside Knyazhko as they followed Perlin. “He un- 
derstood what life was and what war was when he ran 
from the edge of the forest under our bullets. No doubt he 
had no automatic pistol then. He was running away from 
death and he threw away his gun, like an unnecessary toy. 
And yet, why am I thinking about this?” 

The closer they approached the fire lashing ahead and 
the iron buzzing of the machine-gun wind, the more pier- 
cingly their ears were struck by the whistle of automatic 
bursts, the colder and sicker at heart did Nikitin feel. 
For the thousandth time, underpinned only by faith in his 
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luck, he was obliged to wrestle with himself there, beyond 
“cither-or’’, where the sharpened axe of fatal chance held 
hateful and omnipotent sway. After the battle that had 
been broken off with the self-propelled guns the feeling of 
drawing close tu danger was especially unpleasant and in 
order to suppress this new feeling of chilling cold in his 
chest he looked at Knyazhko, trying to guess whether he 
was now experiencing something similar, humiliating and 
loathsome, like the feeling of unrelieved nausea. 

But Knyazhko walked on, his boots touching the ground 
lightly, stepping over the big roots of the pines, his brows 
drawn together with concern. It was impossible to say what 
he was thinking about now. 

‘Here! Artillerymen, halt!’ Perlin ordered suddenly, stop- 
ping in a thicket. “Look ahead! You can see everything 
from the bushes here! It’s here that the guns should be 
placed. That's where they've holed up! The armoured car- 
rier is on the other side of the barn. To the left of the 
house.” 

‘‘T must request you not to point out to us how and where 
to position the guns,” Knyazhko said dryly. ‘“We shall work 
it out for ourselves. Is your command post far?” 

“It was just by here. Come this way, lieutenant, to the 
other side of the wood pile. My second-in-command remained 
there. Although it’s all the same here, you can get shot 
up anywhere,” Perlin responded. 

And, calling someone, he bent down and walked another 
ten steps to the right of the bushes, towards a low pile of 
neatly stacked timber from which the figure of a very young 
junior lieutenant popped up to meet them as if from out of 
the ground. A youthful face with protruding ears darting 
about there and a voice that began to speak very fast said: 

“Have you returned, comrade senior lieutenant? But who 
are they?” 

‘Calm down, Lavrentiev!”’ Perlin said roughly. “Say a 
prayer: I’ve brought some artillerymen. Will you all lie 
about as if this was a beach, you double-dyed holiday- 
makers, while uncle attacks?” 

“You just see what they are doing!’ Lavrentiev cried 
in a piping little voice, which was certainly not that of an 
infantryman, and it was not difficult for Nikitin to tell 
from the junior lieutenant’s new belt and unbuttoned and 
unscratched holster that he had not been at the front long. 
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It was risky to linger even for a minute there, some two 
hundred metres from the forester’s house, by the farther- 
most pines. The edge of the forest was interlaced with fire, 
bullets rang against the trunks like flocks of woodpeckers 
and all three men were obliged to go behind the wood pile, 
moving under cover, to observe from there: that was safer 
to some extent. 

Lavrentiev, offended, no doubt, by Perlin’s blunt reproof 
in the presence of the artillerymen, continued to stand by 
the stack of logs, shaking off the pine needles stuck to his 
field shirt in an independent way. 

“There’s the snag, boys! Can you see the house clearly?” 
Perlin said, the reddish whites of his black eyes roving 
over the area, and barked unexpectedly at Lavrentiev: “You, 
cut out the funny business and get your ass in here, you 
lop-eared hero!” 

Indeed, the position ahead had that lack of ambiguity 
which Nikitin, with a feeling of hostility towards Perlin 
and towards his company, had expected. The clear-cut situa- 
tion of the rifle company, halted there by the Germans, 
consisted not in the infantry’s perplexed inactivity but in 
this well-built, two-storied house now clearly visible beyond 
the trees, surrounded by wooden outhouses in the middle 
of a broad meadow. There was something disorderly and 
fevered, as there had been during the recent clash with the 
self-propelled guns, as if the ceaseless blind fire of the 
Germans was the last savagery of men doomed to death. 
The infantry were lying low under the farthermost pines, 
not rising, not running across or showing themselves in ex- 
posed places, while the Germans were firing without a 
break at the forest and at every metre of the meadow: the 
entire house, from the smashed windows on the ground 
floor to the attic, pulsated with bursts of automatic fire, 
teeth bared, and the armoured carrier, half concealed by 
the corner of the left outhouse, which was giving support 
to the defence of the house with heavy machine-gun fire, 
jerkily belched rumbling white dotted lines at intervals 
along the lower part of the pines around the meadow, where 
the crawling figures of infantrymen could be seen. 

“This is how we'll do it, lads... As soon as you give the 
fritzes a good belt, T’ll raise the lads with a Very signal,” 
Perlin said, wiping the sweat from his broad, weather- 
beaten face with the groundsheet. “The signal to attack will 
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be a red light. That’s so you don’t shoot my boys somehow 
or other.” 

“They certainly won’t engage in hand-to-hand fighting,” 
Lavrentiev observed and interrupted the unmanly squeaki- 
ness of his voice by a deep cough, pulling a brand-new 
pistol from his holster with grim militancy and demonstra- 
tively snapping out the magazine, thereby verifying that 
there were, indeed, present the bullets necessary for hand- 
to-hand fighting. 

‘Just look how frisky Lavrentiev is! Longing for a 
fight!” Perlin snorted through his flat nose. “But do you 
know, my dear old friend, that in the entire war I’ve played 
the hero just once in a German trench, waving a rifle butt, 
and I was ripe for three months of major repairs immediate- 
ly! What do you want a hand-to-hand fight for, for God’s 
sake, when there are machine-gun bullets—bayonets are 
for opening cans with. All right, you got mixed up in the 
conversation with out-of-place, childish babbling, devil take 
it!” 

“T was saying what I think, comrade senior lieutenant,” 
Lavrentiey mumbled, knitting his brows, and blew down 
the barrel of his pistol for some reason. ‘““That’s my opi- 
nion.” 

‘‘What a splendid fellow,” Nikitin thought. 

‘T see,” Knyazhko said with a faint smile at Lavrentiev, 
whom he, too, evidently liked, and ordered Nikitin: ‘One 
gun and two cases of shells will be sufficient here. Let the 
others wait outside the firing zone.” 

‘‘Are you sure that one gun will be enough?” Nikitin 
asked doubtfully. “‘Wouldn’t it be better all the same to 
bring the entire platoon into line?” 

But Knyazhko interrupted him: 

‘“T am absolutely sure. We are not firing at tanks. Bring 
up Mezhenin’s gun. The position here isn’t bad. To the left 
4 the wood pile. Bring the gun up by the route we followed 
1ere.”’ 

“Understood.” 

‘Why is he so calm and so sure that the infantry can 
be supported by one gun and two cases of shells?’’ Nikitin 
thought. “Isn't he underestimating something? Does he 
think it’s all going to be simple?” 

When, some fifteen minutes later, Nikitin brought up 
the gun by the same route through the forest with the help 
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of the infantry platoon, Knyazhko was pacing back and 
forth over the rusty needles near the wood pile, lashing 
his knee with a twig and occasionally glancing upwards, 
where flocks of bullets rang, sang, ricocheted and splintered 
the bark of the pines. As soon as Nikitin appeared he drew 
a leisurely circle on the ground with the twig and ordered: 

‘Put the gun here, there’s no better position. The arm- 
oured carrier and the house are in the zone of fire. Prepare 
the gun for firing!” 

“Prepare the gun for firing!” Nikitin shouted. He saw 
the gun crew go into action behind the cover of the shield, 
pulling the side plates apart and pressing the trail spades 
into the sand with the weight of their bodies, and im- 
mediately gave another order: ‘Dig the trail spades in! As 
far as they'll go! Mezhenin, make sure the gun is sitting 
firmly! Precision! Precision!” 

Mezhenin, face rigid, seeming not to grasp the orders, 
moved from behind the shield of the gun, swept his flutter- 
ing lashes over the meadow and over the buildings of the 
forester’s house, which were clearly visible, and suddenly 
yelled, blanketing the voices of the gun crew: 

‘Dig in the trail spades! Damn your eyes!” 

And bending, his chest looming over the gun-layer Tat- 
kin, who was crawling on his knees by the sights, he pres- 
sed down on his puny shoulder so that Tatkin’s red head 
jerked backwards with pain. 

“What?” he cried and his brown moustaches, covering 
the defect of his cleft lip, exposed his small teeth. 

‘Now, then, clear off, book-keeper, goddamn you!” Mezhe- 
nin said hoarsely, jerking him up from his knees and 
shoving him back before squatting down heavily by the 
sight and thrusting his brow into the eyepiece. 

‘You, Mezhenin?” Nikitin said. He knew the greedy te- 
nacity, the speed and accuracy of firing that Mezhenin, the 
former gun-layer, could command, but there was something 
inexplicable about his decision to sct the sights himself. 

No answer came and Nikitin said nothing more to him, 
his ear tuned now to Knyazhko’s familiar, ringingly clear 
order, the syllables drawn out: 

“At the car-rier...” 

After the first shell he thought that sparks splashed from 
the grey hull of the armoured carrier, flaming prickles of 
fire, aud the machine gun choked in mid-burst; thick smoke 
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spiralled steeply above the outhouse and then something 
dark, recalling human bodies, began to pour over the side 
and two shadows darted in zig-zag spurts towards the house. 
The next moment Nikitin, having determined that it was 
a direct hit, gave the second order: 

“To the right, zero zero four, at the corner of the house, 
fragmentation shell!” 

The shell heaved into the breach ring clanged briefly and 
Ushatikov’s surprised cry could be heard: ‘Are they run- 
ning for the house?’ One of Mezhenin’s shoulders rose 
clumsily, lingered, and descended smoothly as he pressed 
the trigger. Immediately the sergeant’s neck and his plump 
spine were deflected backwards from the shot and the recoil 
of the gun and again Mezhenin glued his sweaty forehead 
to the eyepiece of the sight. But as he was thrown back 
Nikitin caught a sideways glimpse of his profile—the cruel 
fold of his twisted mouth and the wild expression of sup- 
pressed hatred and, seemingly, of intoxication. 

The second explosion soared upwards, black and scarlet, 
two metres behind the dark figures, who fell, cut down, 
near the corner of the house, the wall of which was lashed 
by shrapnel and smoke. Thirstily licking his dry lips, Me- 
zhenin was again absorbed by the gun-sights, hoarsely ut- 
tering, not words that had sense, but dull, truncated sounds 
like those made when chopping wood. Nikitin was swept by 
a strange, powerful hope of a successful outcome to the 
battle at this identity of man and gun and the accurate 
shelling. Everything that had happened the previous day, 
driving them inimically apart, momentarily vanished, dis- 
solved and was forgotten and forgiven by him and was, no 
doubt, forgotten by Mezhenin, who was intoxicated by the 
destructive excitement of the battle that had begun. 

“Give the order, lieutenant, give the order!” 

At that moment, as the second shell burst covered the 
two Germans amid the settling powdery murk by the corner 
of the house behind the armoured carrier, peacefulness sud- 
denly settled on the meadow. The heavy machine gun 
choked. The automatic weapons fell silent; glass shattered and 
rang inside the buildings and now feeble cries, resembling 
hysterical weeping, could be heard from the smashed win- 
dows of the forester’s house before they, too, fell silent. 

“Stop!! Cease fire. Not bad, Mezhenin!”’ 

“No, it isn’t me giving the orders, it’s Knyazhko.” 
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Knyazhko, restrained as usual, stood erect under a pine 
some ten paces to the left of the gun, slapping his knee 
with a twig. He was looking at the house with surprise, 
even with an attentive, fastidious pity—the way the impot- 
ence of an animal crushed on the road, trying to stand up, 
is observed. 

“Why has he stopped firing? Why? We should fire at 
the windows now, at least one shell at the windows!” Nik- 
itin thought, making out the faces of Perlin and the youth- 
ful Lavrentiev straining towards the gun by the wood 

ile. 

‘Wonderful, boys! Come on, my lads! Trump them, art- 
illerymen! Bash them, the swine!” Perlin shouted, running 
up to Knyazhko in his billowing groundsheet, and waved 
a Very pistol in the direction of the house. ‘Give them some 
more! And then we shall attack, too! More shells, boys, 
you should let them have another couple, my dears...” 

‘Nikitin! Two shells, at the windows!” Knyazhko ordered, 
an angry wrinkle cutting across his forehead, and snap- 
ped in passing to Perlin: “I must request you not to inter- 
fere with the firing. And don’t shout senselessly! Otherwise 
I shall cease firing.” 

“Give the order, lieutenant, give the order!” Mezhenin 
rasped, his eye remaining glued to the sights, and again 
his right shoulder rose in readiness with an imperceptibly 
soft, expectant slipping of his hand, which lay on the trig- 
ger: “Give the order, lieutenant!” 

While not once tearing himself from the sights he was 
guessing with the most subtle, lightning swiftness, as if 
by instinct, the sequence of firing and was hurrying him- 
self, Nikitin and the entire gun crew, which barely kept 
pace with his preparedness by the raising of his shoulder 
alone. 

‘At the windows! Two fragmentation shells!” 

The explosions were not visible. The two shells burst 
inside the house, shaking it heavily and lifting it with a 
growing reverberation. Clouds of straw-coloured smoke 
poured from the ground floor windows and suddenly the ter- 
rible howl of human voices burst from there, merged into 
a single whole. It burst from the smoke-filled lower wind- 
ows, a howl of despair and doom before death, then orders 
in German cut through this howl, there were solitary shots 
within the house and Nikitin, a shudder running down his 
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spine, imagined what those (wo shells, fired with the accur- 
acy of a sniper, had done there. 

“Give the order, lieutenant, give the order!’ Mezhenin 
repeated crazily, irrepressibly, hoarsely emitting short, gut- 
tural sounds after each shot. 

‘Another two shells! Another! Give the order!” 

The howling in the house had not ceased. 

‘What's the matter with them there?” A faint chill ran 
through the gun crew. ‘Crying, are they? Shouting, eh?” 

Nikitin saw Knyazhko’s pale face, twisted with suffering 
and surprise, as he plucked at the twig in his hands, the 
face, some distance away, of Junior Lieutenant Lavrentiev, 
eyes screwed up and hands pressed against his ears; saw 
Perlin, who was waving the Very pistol with a cry and 
even a laugh of malicious satisfaction, his groundsheet 
billowing out, his parade-ground voice striking the ear with 
coarse obscenities: ‘““They’re giving themselves up, the vip- 
ers, they're giving themselves up, goddamn them.” And at 
that moment, glancing at the house, Nikitin glimpsed some- 
thing white: a scrap of material fluttered at a window and 
was apparently cut off immediately by a dull shot fired 
by someone from inside. This piece of white flashed and 
disappeared, but the cry of voices joined by horror tore in 
a turbid wave from the windows, rising and falling, as 
happens during a fire in houses locked and engulfed by 
flames. 

“The hell they’re giving themselves up, the hell they 
are!”” Mezhenin said jerkily and hoarsely, still glued to the 
sights. “They’ve taken down the white flag, they waved 
a handkerchief! Give the order, lieutenant, give the order! 
Another couple of shells in there! We'll make shashlik of 
them... We'll turn them into a pile of shit. Load, I say!” 

‘Stop! Not a single shell!’ Knyazhko cried. He flung away 
the twig and approached Mezhenin, deathly pale, stubbornly 
concentrated, and spoke rapidly in a voice gripped by exci- 
tement. “Look... Those are unquestionably boys. Like that 
dead soldier ... boys! They don’t even know how to fight. 
It looks as if we are firing at them point-blank! They put 
out. a white flag and removed it. Werewolves or Hitler 
Youth... They doubt that we'll spare them. They are afraid 
of being taken prisoner... Stop, don’t fire!” 

During two years of war, since Knyazhko had joined the 
battery on the Dnieper, Nikitin had never noticed a shadow 
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or hint of doubt or indecision in him. What he was saying 
now was one facet of the truth or the whole truth, which 
Nikitin could have understood had indecisiveness been typ- 
ical of Knyazhko, as an upright strength that made him a 
leader, combined, as it were, with slight condescension, were 
characteristic of him. 

“What are you proposing?” Nikitin asked. “I don’t un- 
derstand... What?” 

‘Stop! No-one is to fire! Infantry! Perlin! Not a single 
shot!” Knyazhko shouted, turning to Perlin, beside whom, 
like a thin column, Junior Lieutenant Lavrentiev swayed. 
his cheeks spotted red. ‘Listen, Perlin, not a single shot! 
They'll give themselves up anyway! Fire only when I give 
the order! Only when I give the order!”’ 

After he had issued this command Knyazhko’s counte- 
nance resumed its former appearance, except that his face 
did not lose its transparent pallor. He ran his hand over 
his belt in a familiar gesture, slightly straightened his cap 
on his forehead, frowned and walked straight from the gun 
to the furthermost pines, the last before the meadow, limping 
a little and for some reason pulling out his handkerchief. 
There, already clearly visible on the bright green of the 
grass, he resolutely raised the handkerchief above his head 
and waved it, shouting something in German—a few sen- 
tences, separated by pauses. Nikitin barely understood three 
words: “nicht schiessen” and “junge’, but Knyazhko’s ac- 
tion, uncontemplated and inspiring terror, his order not to 
continue the unequal battle with the Germans holed up in 
the house—that which had seemed to be one facet of the 
truth or the whole truth—was both a senseless risk and a 
way out of madness which Knyazhko, unable to stand the 
animal howl of the Germans caused by the two shots fired 
point-blank at the windows, wanted to end by that mad 
step of his sober intelligence. 

“What is he doing? Where has he gone? Whe-ere tu? 
Lieutenant!” 

Perlin scorched Nikitin with his black eyes and darted 
with his square figure from one side of the gun; his boots 
crackling over the twigs, he ran towards the wood pile, 
grabbed the confused and frightened Lavrentiev by his 
sword-belt and shook him, shouting into his face: 

“Quick! Along the line! No-one is to fire a single shol! 
Damn you! Well! Fly!” 
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And he furiously shoved the split peak of his cap back 
from his wet forehead with the barrel of the Very pistol, 
maddened by his own inaction, and again flung himself 
at Nikitin, jumping over the great roots with his crooked 
legs. 

‘Tieutenant, lieutenant!” He almost struck Nikitin’s elbow 
with the Very pistol as he pointed at the meadow. ‘‘What's 
he doing? Have you got an angel? A saint? But who needs 
this?”’ 

But Nikitin did not reply. He was absolutely sure only that 
what Knyazhko was doing now only Knyazhko could have 
done and neither Perlin, nor he, Nikitin, nor Mezhenin, 
nor battery commander Granaturov could stop him or alter 
his decision—that he knew. 

There were no shots. The howling cries of the men had 
not ceased in the forester’s house. Knyazhko, short, narrow- 
waisted, calm in appearance, like a boy himself now, walked 
across the meadow, his boots treading the grass with a 
measured, supple step, waving the handkerchief. He 
shouted oul clear German sentences, putting his hand to his 
mouth so that he should be more clearly heard in the 
house. The insane howls ahead began to die down. And 
the dots of heads could be seen appearing in the apertures 
of the lower windows in the absolute, ringing silence. Then 
orders rang out, several voices shouted shrilly and after a 
moment a scrap of cloth, lowered from the window, flap- 
ped white, in the sun, timorously and uncertainly. 

“Well! That’s it, all over! Your angel is a fine fellow!” 
Perlin breathed a hot gust of tobacco into Nikitin’s ear and 
struck him with unconsidered force on the elbow with the 
Very pistol. “A fine...” 

Nikitin did not have time to feel irritation at Perlin’s 
rough joy and did not hear the crushed, swallowed word 
shouted in his ear. He saw what, probably, Knyazhko did 
not see (because he was continuing to walk calmly to- 
wards the house): the while rag had disappeared, melted 
from the smashed attic window on the upper floor, and for 
a moment the silhouette of a head showed black, stuck out 
of the window, outlined by a circular helmet. It started to 
one side, an inhuman, choked cry rolled dully through the 
depths of the attic and at thal moment a shot from the 
field gun roared over the meadow like an impossibly pro- 
longed avalanche—and everything on the edge of the yawn- 
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ing black emptiness of the abyss, covered with smoke, was 
broken off, as if there was nothing beyond. 

But this avalanche and the white flashes of automatic 
fire from the altic window, where the silhouette of the cir- 
cwar helmet had shown dark, seemed to thrust at Knyazh- 
ko’s chest; he took a step backwards, suddenly stumbled 
and took a step forward, falling strangely and quietly to 
his knees and throwing back his head, which made his 
small, foppishly neat cap fall from his head, revealing his 
fair hair, always neatly parted and combed. He drew his 
handkerchief over his face with a gesture of intolerable 
weariness and, as if still trying to look round at the gun 
and see something behind him for the last time, suddenly 
dropped his head and collapsed face down on the grass, 
barely distinguishable in the middle of the meadow as it 
shone beneath the hot sun. 

‘They've given us a little present! Done him in! They've 
done our lieutenant in, the swine!” 

‘What? Is that Mezhenin’s voice? Why is he running 
towards me from the gun? What for? Knyazhko? Andrei? 
Surely not Andrei? Surely not him? Surely this can’t have 
happened? These infantrymen, lying low? Perlin? Here? 
After the self-propelled guns? Today? Now? After they 
hung out a flag of surrender? Did they fire from the attic? 
Is he wounded? Killed? In a battle with boys? What boys? 
Someone shouted in the house! Why did he go? Perlin? 
What is Perlin shouting? What has happened to the gun 
crew? Where is the gun crew? Where are the shells? Shells! 
Shells! This house must be smashed, destroyed, burned! 
And I must go there, to Andrei, to Andrei! I know he 
hasn’t been killed! No, point-blank shots! In the chest or 
the head? Shells! Shells!” 

Nikitin shouted something mad, furious, thrust the iron 
lump in his throat down with a croak, not hearing his 
voice or the voices of the men and not sceing their white 
faces rushing about behind the gun, his self-possession and 
all the necessary restraint lost, his mind obscured by dark- 
ness. He felt the gun shudder as it was fired, felt something 
shaggy and fiery burst and fly apart ahead of them with 
pieces of log, saw how smoke, tinted by a red tornado, was 
forced from the ripped-out windows of the attic, the roof of 
which was gaping with holes, denuded rafters sticking out 
like broken ribs under the scattered tiles—and he could 
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not come to himself. regain a grip on himself even when 
someone's vice-like hand gripped his fingers, clenched in a 
fist, fingers which he had unconsciously struck against the 
trunk of a pine while giving orders, skinning them and 
drawing blood. Mezhenin stood before him, covered with 
sweat, black from the sooty gases, only his eyes showing 
red, inflamed, from behind lashes blackened by the smoke, 
squeezing his hand soberingly. 

“There are 10 more shells, lieutenant,’ he said sombrely 
and quietly. “There isn’t a single shell. Let’s go over 
there.” 

‘‘What? No more shells?” The words did not reach Niki- 
tin through the dark shroud swathing his consciousness. 
“How is that? Has he been killed? Has Knyazhko been 
killed?” 

He trembled and his legs buckled. 

“Let's go, lieutenant,” Mezhenin repeated and, lowering 
his eyes, moved slowly in the direction of the heavy, shad- 
owy silence of the meadow, filled with the smoke of a 
fire... 

‘Are there no more shells? Andrei is there... Let’s go 
to Andrei! Has he been killed? Has he been killed?” 

Ahead of them, behind the smoke, flames were twisting 
on the meadow in hot silence. There was not a single shot. 
The foresters house was burning and from right and left 
of the fire the cheerfully malicious voices of the infantry- 
men could be heard. They were evidently pleased by the 
rapid assault they had carried out on the house: their voices 
were the unreal, jagged sounds of beings from another 
planet, who did not understand what had happened and 
never would understand what had happened now in the 
world. And there, in front of this house, Knyazhko had 
been lying on the meadow for several minutes, brought 
down by an automatic burst fired point-blank and around 
him the irrevocably short and mercilessly blunt word ‘‘killed”’ 
already circled. 

“Has Knyazhko been killed? Has Andrei been killed? 
But that’s impossible. That’s a lie! That’s a mistake! Any- 
one you like could be killed, only not him! Not him!” 

A dull shroud covered Nikitin’s consciousness and he had 
still not come to himself or regained his grip on himself 
when, as if against the current, he shakily approached and 
dimly saw, not, at first, Knyazhko’s face but his body in 
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that awkward posilion, his head bent down towards his 
arm, which was pressing to his chest a bloody handkerchief, 
as if concealing, masking from human eyes the blow that had 
brought him death. For some reason Perlin, the company 
commander, who had preserved the lives of his men at the 
accursed forester’s house, was squatting on his heels, wear- 
ing his old and absurd “charmed” groundsheet, spreading 
the nostrils of his unpleasantly flattened nose by his slack- 
ened breathing. Softly he took the handkerchief, stained 
with the colour of death, from Knyazhko’s lifeless hand, 
carefully felt his chest with strong, stubby fingers and 
wiped them on the grass, raising his coal-black, doggishly 
guilty eyes lo Nikitin before moving them obliquely away. 
Short and strong, like life itself, he half-rose, grunted and 
said, apparently moderating as much as he could a voice 
roughened by infantry commands: “Two bullets simultanc- 
ously ... near the heart.” At the sight of Knyazhko’s help- 
less pose and handkerchief on the grass Nikitin, feeling 
that he could strike Perlin, this life preserved in the coarse 
envelope of a flat face, a nose squashed in the middle and 
the cast-iron voice, shouted with anger and hatred: 

‘Listen to me, senior lieutenant! Take that damned mag- 
ic groundsheet of yours off! Let’s put him on the ground- 
sheet! Quickly, I tell you!” 

And with a trembling that shook his entire body he bent 
down to Knyazhko’s head and carefully turned his face 
round with both hands; pale, spattered with blood, calm, 
remote and mysteriously young, as he had never seen it 
before. He felt that something was stifling him, that some- 
thing was stuck in his throat, felt that he would burst into 
tears now or laugh from the dull pain, from the injustice 
of what had happened and from the hopeless loss of him- 
self. 

The expression on Knyazhko’s dead face had nothing in 
common with that expression of calm ascetic will which 
made people obey him. It was turned towards the peaceful 
past he had seen in his last moment—a past with other, 
former, quiet duties, with the rustling of books, with as- 
phalt smoking after rain by the school—towards what be- 
longed to childhood, towards what was clear and had been 
forgotten during the war both by Knyazhko and by him, 
Nikitin, as their mothers’ voices were forgotten. But Knya- 
zhko rarely spoke of the past and this boyish expression 
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no doubt came from his fair hair, invariably combed with 
an officially adult parting: it was pushed obliquely on to 
his pale temple now, pushed, evidently, at that moment 
when, scorched by the burst of fire in his chest, he had 
fallen to his knevs, for some reason drawing the handker- 
chief across his face. 

“Comrade lieutenant...” 

“What? Who? Where am I being called? Who is this? 
Mezhenin?”’ 

‘Comrade lieutenant... The battery commander has ar- 
rived.” 

‘The battery commander? Where has he arrived from? 
What battery commander?” 

The gun crew crowded round, subdued and sombre, silent 
men, made unfamiliar and quiet by the proximity of death, 
their field shirts still damp, the dirt on their cheeks fur- 
rowed by streams of sweat. Tatkin, the small gunlayer, was 
unnecessarily crumpling his cap by his stomach, surprise 
was frozen in Ushatikov’s oulstretched neck and unblinking 
eyes at what was always incomprehensible to the mind 
(after all, the lieutenant’s orders were still ringing in their 
ears, they could still remember him, alive, supple and 
healthy, walking across the meadow with the handkerchief), 
while Mezhenin and the infantryman Perlin were already 
spreading out the groundsheet and Mezhenin with gloomy 
and senseless neatness kept smoothing it out on the grass, 
straightening the corners, as if concerned to see that Knya- 
zhko should be comfortable on it. It was his voice that 
said as he smoothed out the groundshect, not looking at 
Nikitin: 

“The battery commander has arrived, comrade _lieute- 
nant.” 

“Lay him there,” Nikitin said softly. ‘Lay him on the 
groundsheet. We shall carry him to the gun.” 

“What shall I tell Granaturov? Shall I tell him what 
happened? Give him an account of the entire battle? Stran- 
ge—Granaturov and Knyazhko weren't friends,’ Nikitin 
thought, as of something that was superfluous, complicated, 
unnecessary now and a distraction from an unthinkable and 
terrible simplicity. ““Yes, yes, Granaturov is alive and Knya- 
zhko is dead...” 

And Nikitin looked there, where he did not want to look. 

Yes, all the same he had not been able to resist, he had 
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not been able to sit it out in the sick-bay. and Senior Lieu- 
tenant Granaturov had come without knowing the result 
of the battle, as he had come to the Zoo district and as 
he had come the previous evening to the battery. His lux- 
urious, liberated Opel, taken a week before in the strects 
of Berlin, gleamed like a toy with bright paint and glass 
at the end of the meadow, where, probably, a forest road 
began some fifty metres behind the gun position, Granat- 
urov himself, enormous, his thick hand bandaged and in a 
gauze sling, had climbed out of the car and was striding 
rapidly towards the group of people he had noticed in the 
meadow from a distance. Then, following the batlery com- 
mander, Galya climbed out of the Opel and slammed the 
door after saying something to the driver, straightened her 
cap on her black hair and, with her customary sternness, 
walked across the meadow behind Granalurov, catching him 
up. 
“Why is she here? Why isn’t he alone?” The thought 
flashed through Nikitin’s mind and cast-iron, sick misery 
squeezed him in a vice. 

The closer they approached, the more clearly he made 
out their faces: Granaturov's dark, with long, slanting side- 
boards, tense and focussed with excessive altention on the 
crowd of soldiers, and Galya’s, thin, transformed and made 
immediately strange, raised in expectation of fear and tor- 
ment. 

She looked closely and when she did not find the famil- 
iar figure of Knyazhko among the soldiers no doubt she 
sensed instantly with a special woman's instinct that some- 
thing was wrong. It could be seen how she quickened her 
step, pressing one hand to her throat, as if stifled. Nikitin, 
grinding his teeth, felt that her obstinate intelligence had 
still not absorbed everything, was stil] struggling against 
what had become an irrevocable fact. 

‘Where is Knyazhko? Where is Knyazhko?” Granaturov 
shouled, his dark eyes starting wilh surprise, running low- 
ards the crowd of soldiers, which made way for bim. Evid- 
ently he had nol expected what he saw clearly and in fact. 
His mouth gaped lion-like and he repeated jerkily: ‘‘Why 
Knyazhko? Why Knyazhko? How did it happen? Why are 
you silent, Nikitin? How did this happen? Here? Fatally?” 

“Later, battery commander, for heaven's sake...’ 

Nikitin got these words out without recognising his own 
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voice, stretched tight in an iron loop. At that moment he 
did not know how he could answer Granaturov and did not 
know how he could answer Galya, who was already at the 
edge of the groundsheet and had stopped by Knyazhko’s 
head, unsurely somehow, her hand pressed to her throat. 
He had never in his life seen a face of such marble white- 
ness, never seen such deathly immobility in eyes that shone 
with dryness, never seen such raven black hair as flowed 
from beneath her cap, a wing covering the whiteness of 
her cheek. Beside them, instead of Nikitin, Mezhenin was 
responding unwillingly and sullenly to Granaturov’s demands 
for explanations and the details of the last minutes of 
Knyazhko’s life before the burst of automatic fire from the 
attic window, while Galya, not parting her bloodless lips, 
not asking a single question, remained deathly silent; she 
heard nothing and was unrecognisable in her frozen still- 
ness as she looked at the mapcase and the pistol holster 
taken from Knyazhko’s body, which Mezhenin held as 
proof! of his death. Then a spasm of inner pain passed over 
her lips and she sank with a groan to her knees by, Knya- 
zhko’s head, touched his blood-smeared forehead with fing- 
ers that fluttered (why had he rubbed it at the moment of 
death?), felt the place on his chest where the bullets had 
entered and turned away, straightening without rising from 
her kness, her lids screwed up, presenting her face to some- 
thing that had irrevocably overtaken her, that was irrem- 
ediably and finally understood. 

“Galya...’’ Nikitin wanted to call her, but he was not 
master of his voice and, grimacing, he only pushed Mezhe- 
nin’s shoulder to stop him. 

Mezhenin fell silent in the middle of a word, looking 
dully sideways over his shoulder at Galya, and Granaturov 
and Perlin simultaneously turned their heads in the direc- 
tion of the sergeant’s sombre gaze. Perlin, who was over- 
whelmed by what had happened and by the presence of a 
woman in tlie person of this silent senior lieutenant of the 
medical corps, hesitated, cleared his throat and asked Me- 
zhenin in a hoarse whisper: 

“Who is she?.. Ilis campaign wife?” 

“Sh-u-u-t up!’ Granaturov bellowed furiously, looming 
over the diminutive Perlin with his gigantic figure, and 
brought his good right hand down in a chopping motion by 
his flat, flinching face. “Shut up, that’s none of your dam- 
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ned business now! Shut up! Got it?” He turned towards 
the burning forester’s house. “Bastards! Jerry swine! He 
was going to meet them to prevent bloodshed, lo save them 
and they fired at him, the vipers! Ah! There they are, the 
milksops, there they are! Now, infaniry! What are you 
gawking for? Order them to be brought here! Instantly!” 

A group of men was approaching them from the forest- 
er’s house, the enlire ground floor of which was in the grip 
of greedy, whirling flames, and from the burning buildings, 
wrapped in dense smoke, where a cow, evidently wounded 
and choking, lowed in an outhouse with long-drawn-out, 
strained bellows. They were dressed in a variety of German 
uniforms, military shirts and civilian jackets—a group of 
prisoners who had given themselves up during the infantry 
attack, whipped together into a solid knot. This group was 
guarded by two soldiers, who were entirely festooned with 
captured automatic weapons; the two glanced round inquir- 
ingly at the very young junior lieutenant, Lavrentiev, who 
was driving the prisoners forward verbally and by brandish- 
ing his pistol, striding aggressively and briskly on one side 
of the formation: “Vorwarts! Schnell!” (Forwards! Quick- 
ly!"’) 

‘Now, then, senior lieutenant, let’s have them over here! 
Bring them over here, the swine!’ Granaturov ordered Per- 
lin and shouted at the infantry junior lieutenant with angry 
impatience, not waiting for Perlin’s instructions: “Hey! 
Officer! Lead the prisoners over here! Look lively!” 

Junior Lieutenant Lavrentiev said something to the guards, 
who began scurrying round the prisoners, prodding them to 
the right with the barrels of their automatics and shouting: 
“Schnell, schnell, jerries’”. The knot of men crowded together 
in a chaotic herd, jostling each other more quickly now, 
as they were turned in the direction of the meadow on the 
right. Lavrentiev overtook the prisoners. Excited by battle, 
with apple-pink spots on his cheeks, young, lop-eared, he 
was the first to approach al a light trot. He brought his 
hand to his temple, drew himself up and came to an abrupt 
halt in making his report when he saw Perlin and _ the 
strange senior lieutenant by him and a group of artillery- 
men, their caps removed from their sweaty heads. 

“Comrade senior lieutenant...” 

“What do you want—do you have something to report 
to him?” Granaturov said curtly, indicating Perlin with a 
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nod, then strode towards the approaching group of prison- 
ers, trembling all over. “Stop! Halt! So that’s the sort you 
are! Did you decide to fight to the death? At the end of 
the war? To fire at an unarmed Russian officer? Well, now, 
1 shall have a look at you!” 

The prisoners, brought to a halt by Granaturov’s shout 
and by the guards, crowded together even more closely into 
a dark knot; smeared by powder ash, their emaciated faces 
shone dirtily and a dozen cyes, inflamed by fear, looked 
glassily at Granaturov’s two-metre frame which had sprung 
up before them; his mouth twitched paralytically. 

“So, you verfliichte nazi bedwetters have changed your 
chamber pots for automatic weapons! Did you want to 
shoot?” Granaturov said menacingly, boring into the Germ- 
ans’ faces with mad, pupilless eyes. 

Then someone’s boyishly thin voice howled, sobbing, and 
burst into tears in the middle of the ranks, but immediately 
another voice from the heart of the packed mass of bodies 
shouted something with sharp authority, interrupting the 
sobbing sound. Instantly there was a frightened movement 
of heads and at this point Granaturov, pushing apart the 
first rank of prisoners, swearing, pulled out of the crowd 
a large-boned, stocky, bearded German in a dust-stained 
Wehrmacht uniform and a green coalscuttle helmet; his 
right epaulette had been torn off and hung obliquely down 
on his shoulder, his penetrating gaze, jerked upwards by 
the call of hatred, began darting about as if in turbulent 
madness, his lips, cracked and blackened in the depths of 
his beard, letting fall at Granaturov’s feet gobbets of his- 
sing snakelike words: 

‘“Russischer Schwein! Alle sind Schweine! Ivan 
Schweinedreck!” (“Russian swine! They’re all swine! Ivan 
... pig shit!) And turning sharply towards the silent group 
of prisoners with parade-ground abruptness, he uttered a 
further scornful sentence, broken off by angry laughter. 

This outburst, the senseless action of last strength dest- 
royed and of last impotence, this laugh and the hot flame 
of madness seemed to have struck everyone with a nervous 
current. Mezhenin, eyes narrowed, glanced quickly at the 
German, swollen knots of muscle rippling on his tensed 
cheekbones; Granaturov jerked the bearded German towards 
him with all his strength, spinning him round like a top, 
so that they were face to face, and when the German again 
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rasped out the incomprehensible senlence, choked with 
malice, Nikitin saw Galya’s dry and unmoving eyes fixed 
on the crowd of Germans. 

‘‘And you took bearded ones like this prisoner? Liberals! 
Oh, fuck it, we’re su-uch nice people!” Granaturov laughed 
as the German had just laughed and his left, bandaged hand 
in its sling leaped clumsily up, while his right hand, quest- 
ing with furious recklessness, clutched under his raised 
left hand at the worn holster of his pistol, unfastening the 
recalcitrant catch. “People like that? Take them prisoner? 
So that they can breed? So that they can live?” he said, 
breathing hard, taking two steps backwards. “They hope 
to be taken prisoner? Prisoner? No-o! Why, I'll have you, 
you bearded swine, for Knyazhko! Well, now!” he shouted, 
darting at Galya, teeth bared, and dementedly thrust the 
pistol into her hand. “The devil with him! The devil with 
him! I give you permission! To the other world! Shoot him, 
shoot him! Shoot, I am ordering you! For Knyazhko! Shoot!” 

Suddenly her sharp breasts heaved under her field shirt, 
as if from soundless sobs rolling up into her throat, and a 
strikingly black wing of hair twitched on her marble cheek. 
The Germans at the front looked dully at her neatly poli- 
shed boots and at her knees, still not fully comprehending, 
their swooning attention fixed on her fingers: the pistol 
fluttered in them with the incredible weight of a mortal, 
raised stone. 

Probably none of the prisoners had time then to realise 
that this Russian Fraulein with her narrow, pretty face and 
dry eyes that saw no-one could perform some kind of viol- 
ence on them, could shoot. The skinny, fair-haired boy on 
the extreme right, wearing a uniform that was torn at the 
elbow, tried in an ingratialing and pathetic way that was 
wholly childish to catch her eye, smiling shyly at her, ac- 
cepting only the game which he himself had _ recently 
played... Nikitin, also incredulous that she would shoot 
now, unexpectedly saw how, her face bloodless, choking 
back the unshed tears that were shaking her by biting her 
white lips she squeezed the trigger so convulsively, with 
such clumsy haste that the pistol banged and slipped from 
her fingers in a living lump. She dropped it, clutching at 
ee and shaking her head as she groaned: ‘My 

od! 

She had clearly missed. The bearded German, his hairy 
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jaw sagging numbly, recoiled to one side and the prisoners 
jerked backwards. crushing each other. The ones at the 
front howled, while those at the back, stunned, emitted 
the sticky. inhuman wail of destruction that had slashed 
Nikitin’s ears when they had fired at the windows of the 
house. The boy on the extreme right who had tried to smile 
shyly, the fair-haired one, the youngest, held up the palms 
of his hands to defend himself. dirty brown and_ stained 
with earth, sobbing in delirious fear: “SS! SS!” At the same 
time he beat with his palms feebly at the back of the beard- 
ed German, who had recoiled towards him. 

“Ah, so you fired, did you, you swine?” And Mezhenin 
leaped at the bearded German and stuck the barrel of his 
automatic pistol straight into his stomach. “Did you kill 
Knvazhko, you SS bastard? Were you firing from the attic, 
you slug?” 

He thrust the barrel of the pistol with such vengeful 
force into the pit of the German’s stomach that he reeled 
back, losing his balance. Stumbling backwards, he shouted 
something in dying voice and Mezhenin jerked up his auto- 
matic pistol, narrowing his eyes sharply: 

‘Here’s a reply for you, swine!” 

The short burst, fired point-blank, threw the German back 
some three metres. The bearded chin, black, turned up to 
the sky, his helmet flew from his head and the German, 
clinging with an insane gaze to the air, fell on his back 
on the grass, arching his stocky body, emitting drawn-out 
moans and coughing scarlet fountains of blood on to his 
beard. A howl of terror ran through the crowd of prisoners 
and someone cried desperately in a loud, tearful voice: 

‘Nein, nein, nein!” 

“A-h! You'll go with him, too, whores!” Mezhenin tipsily 
straddled his feel, which were dragging in the grass, in 
order not to fall, swung round with his automatic pistol 
cocked towards the prisoners and greedily sucked in air. 
‘“A-al Nazi bedbugs! Tl get all of vou! All of you!” 

Nikitin. confused and deafened by the howl of the defence- 
less crowd, his only clear wish to bring to a halt this 
unexpected, bloody madness which had gripped everyone, 
darted at Mezhenin, struck the barrel of the automatic from 
behind with his fist and tore the gun from his grasp, repeat- 
ing over and over: 

“Stop, stop! IT am ordering you. Stop!” 
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“Do you p-pity them?” Mezhenin said hoarsely, drunken- 
ly licking the sticky foam at the corners of his mouth. 
“Do you pity them? And what about Knyazhko, aren't you 
sorry for him? What a kind heart you've got, lieutenant!” 

“Nikitin! Attend to Galya!’’ Granaturov ordered in a 
tone of unabated anger. “Take her to the car! After her, 
quickly! What are you looking at me for, like Jesus Christ? 
Quickly, after Galyal”’ 

Nikitin realised that he could persuade neither Granatu- 
rov nor Mezhenin, that now he lacked the impressive, razor- 
edged will, the unhending will of Knyazhko and suddenly, 
trembling with impotence and hatred towards his weakness, 
he said through leaden lips: 

“Tf you shoot the prisoners, battery commander, you will 
answer for it before a tribunal! I shan’t forget that ... 
ever... You would do better to go to the hospital, do 
you hear?” 

And he walked across the meadow, which plunged and 
shook beneath him, throwing him from side to side, as if 
his legs were not obeying him and had lost the solidity 
of the ground. 

He found Galya at the firing position. She was sitting 
alone under the shield of the gun on the side-plate, hun- 
ched, her face resting on her palm. He sat down beside 
her. She shook, groaned and cried out in the unleashed 
anguish of uncontrollable, dull sobs. Her fingers, which 
covered her face, were smeared with Knyazhko’s blood and 
the pinkish drops of tears squeezed through them and ran 
down her thin, tender wrists into the sleeves of her field 
shirt. 

“Galya...” Nikitin called her name in a wordless whis- 
per. 

She was silent. 

“Galya,” Nikitin repeated in confusion. “I beg you...” 

“What am I begging her for? What am I saying?” 

She took her hands away from her damp checks and 
looked at him with such disgusted revulsion thal it was as if 
she had seen a squashed woodlouse on his face. 

“Cowards,” she whispered, swallowing angry sobs. ‘All 
of you ... he was the best ... the best one of you! None 
of you ... only he, he alone was killed! Oh, how T hate 
you all!” And she grasped at her throat with hloody fingers 
and leaped up, choking and pushing down her tears: bend- 
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ing forward, she ran towards the car, while he sat on the 
side-plate, pressing his chest against the breach ring. There 
was an icy lump in his chest, where something blunt and 
hard had stuck, preventing him from breathing. 

“Only him ... he alone!” 

It was quiet. The gunpowder and the spent cartridges 
smelled bitter and sour. Tiles cracked and fell down from 
the blazing roof as the forester’s house burned in the mea- 
dow. A group of people was moving slowly from there: 
they were carrying Knyazhko’s body towards the gun on 
a groundsheet, while at a distance from the group of sold- 
iers the crowd of prisoners heaved wordlessly, urged on by 
the guards. 

Behind them Mezhenin and Granaturov walked in silence. 


Chapter Nine 


He needed to forget and he drank on an equal footing 
with the others, unconscious of the raw taste of the captured 
schnapps. feeling only its burning fieriness squeezing 
his throat, and it -became increasingly difficult to take in 
what was happening around him—the sounds of intoxicated 
voices, the clink of bottles and emptied glasses on the table 
and somehow it was unnatural, intolerable that the talk 
became increasingly immoderate, louder, denser, as the air 
in the silling-room, lit by a kerosene lamp under a_ shade, 
became hotter and denser: that same sitting-room where 
Lieutenant wnyazhko had still been alive the evening 
before, had plaved cards, inclining his head, the hair combed 
will) an oblique parting, had interrogated the Germans, 
had walked, talked, adjusting his sword-belt, had issued 
orders, looked thoughtfully at the flames in the fireplace... 
and now it was here, in this sitting-room, that they were 
commemorating him, 

And although, after each glass was poured, Granaturov, 
towering gloomily over the table, said: ‘‘We shall remember 
Lieutenant Knyazhko” and although there were many pres- 
ent and il was crowded and even lively from the large num- 
ber of men and the rumble of sympathetic, tipsy unifica- 
tion, there was something missing, something central and 
necessary, Which nothing made good, and an invincible 
oppressive empliness of melancholy rent Nikitin’s heart, 
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If he had not himself seen how Knyazhko died, how, struck 
by a burst of fire from the attic window, he had fallen to 
his knees and drawn a handkerchief over his forehead, as 
if trying to wipe away the blood, it would have been many 
times easier for him. But his memory, clouded by vodka, 
did not let go those last seconds on the meadow by the for- 
ester’s house, which had been Knyazhko’s death, and that 
last boyish expression on his pale, blood-spatlered face and 
those impenetrably comprehensible words, terribly confirmed 
by Galya’s tears: 

“Only he, he alone died...” 

He barely heard a word of whal he said there in recalling 
Knyazhko and sometimes he wanted to leap up from behind 
the table, go away, leave this drunken, noisy wake and 
rush to the sick-bay, to find Galya there and long and bit- 
terly ask forgiveness for himself, for everyone, for the en- 
lire battery and in united sweet desperate understanding of 
each other kneel in repentance, kiss Galya’s fingers and 
talk to her about Knyazhko, of how he had been braver 
than everyone else, cleverer than everyone else, more hon- 
est than everyone else and that it was impossible to imagine 
the battery without him and impossible to fill the perma- 
nent emptiness withoul him—and Nikitin’s throat was 
scratched by shuddering needles and he swallowed down 
the tight lump of tears while a hot moisture burned his 
eyelids and tickled the bridge of his nose. 

With clenched teeth he turned his face to the band of 
shadow marked out by the green shade of the lamp, 
rubbed his eyes unobtrusively with his sleeve, then swayed 
sharply towards the table, resolutely poured out a full glass 
of vodka without waiting for Granaturov, drank it and sud- 
denly stood up on unsteady legs. He staggered, nauseated. 
He did not know why he had stood up, why it was neces- 
sary for him to stand up. 

No-one paid any attention to him—everywhere people 
were talking, interrupling each other, smoking, eating grea- 
sy, canned pork from tins with jagged lids that stuck up 
with table spoons; the gun-layer Tatkin, laughing and 
weeping at the same time—bright drops gleamed on his 
red mouslaches—had his arms round Ushatikov’s shoulders 
(the latter was covertly strokiug and emotionally feeding 
the cat on his knees) and was saying in a moved voice 
that, as God willed it, the war was over and he would see 
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his kiddies, would not begrudge an entire arm or leg for 
that, and beside him, through the smoke of a handrolled 
cigarette, Senior Sergeant Zykin, the elderly commander of 
the fourth gun. was looking at Nikitin with the sympathe- 
tic, sorrowing reproach of a tired man. “Why is he look- 
ing at me as if I am drunk?” The bitter thought passed 
fleetingly through Nikitin’s mind. ‘No, I am completely 
sober, it’s just that I am suffering from intolerable anguish 
and I don’t know what I should do. Why have I stood up? 
What are they talking about? But what do I want? What 
do [ want to do?” 

He thought it unforgivable and terrible that the immod- 
erately consumed vodka eased the mind and had already 
lifted from the soldiers the crushing burden of the day’s 
battle, the recent funeral and the farewell salvo of automat- 
ic fire which had sounded in the town cemetery above the 
frighteningly new hummock of earth, where the words 
‘‘nerished...”’ on a board separated Lieutenant Knyazhko 
from life for ever. Probably no-one remembered the raven 
wing of hair on Galya’s marble-white cheek; her eyes closed 
throughout, she had stood, frozen, by Nikitin. None of those 
who were now drinking this German vodka and sitting 
at the table chewing the captured tinned food, issued by 
the sergeant over and above the ration al Granaturov’s or- 
der, was recalling the mad battle with the self-propelled 
guns, the battle at the forester’s house and that monstrous 
moment when a burst of automatic fire had struck from 
the altic window; no-one was admitting his own guilt for 
the fact that each man had been passed over and by un- 
happy fate Knyazhko alone had not. Nikitin felt ready to 
hate them all for the disastrous battle fought that day, for 
the repulsively petty conversations they were now conduct- 
ing, the senseless noise in the smoky room and the expres- 
sion of stupid excitement on their sweaty and scarlet 
faces. 

“T should sit down and keep quiet. I am doing someth- 
ing malicious now that will cause offence to everyone. But 
What are they thinking of? What are they talking about, 
what ridiculous trifles?” Nikitin thought, looking mockingly 
al Granaturov, who was noticeably intoxicated, and at the 
enormous fingers of his good hand. The battery commander 
was extracting papers of some kind, one after the other, 
from Knyazhko’s map case, which Mezhenin had taken and 
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placed on the table before the battery commander at the 
beginning of the wake. 

“What is he doing? What is he examining? What right 
does he have to pry into Knyazhko’s bag? I know that the 
battery commander did not like him. And Knyazhko did 
not like the battery commander. They only tolerated each 
other. And why is Mezhenin showing Granaturov some kind 
of note? Where did he get it from? The bag? They seem 
to be saying that Knyazhko’s relatives should be informed 
of his death. Who will wrile the letter? Granaturov? Me? 
Who?” 

“Battery commander...” Nikitin said dully in a voice 
that sank to a whisper, then, after taking a breath of stuf- 
fy air into his lungs, he repeated in a tone whose tension 
he himself found unpleasant: “Senior Lieutenant Granatu- 
rov!..” 

Granatlurov glanced at him with penetrating, suspicious 
eyes and asked heavily: 

‘What do you want to say, Nikitin?” 

“The papers... Knyazhko’s bag, give them to me,” Niki- 
tin said with sudden firmness. “I shall write... a leller ... 
myself...’ He grinned, still straining to remain externally 
calm, but his face did not obey him and he felt that it was 
repulsively stiff. ““You won't be able to write a letter to 
Lieutenant Knyazhko’s relatives, battery commander. You 

. and Knyazhko are different people...” 

“Sit down, Nikitin,’ Granaturov said sombrely. 

“Why am I saying this to him? Why?” Nikitin thought, 
dimly aware of his own error, and tugged with his finger 
at the collar of his field shirt. The collar was slippery and 
damp with sweat. “Am I settling accounts after Knyazh- 
ko’s death? So who ... who is guilty? Granaturov? Mezhe- 
nin? Ushatikov? Or am I guilty? That madness happened 
today... Did everyone think that this was the last battle? 
And did the life of each man become dearer? No, I have 
drunk a lot, but IT am not that drunk... 1 am able to think, 
so [ am not drunk, as Granaturov thinks...” 

“sit down, Nikitin,’ Granaturov said, knitting his brows, 
and finished reading the note, putting it back in the open 
bag on the table. “I know that you were friends. Take the 
bag. Write in the letter that ‘Lieutenant Knyazhko, your 
son, died a hero’s death in the battles for Berlin!’ Grana- 
turov added, watching Knyazhko’s bag being passed from 
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hand to hand to Nikitin. “Dress it up a bit. Say that there 
was a tank attack. There was a battle to the death and 
Lieutenant Knyazhko, although wounded, did not leave the 
field, but knocked out several enemy tanks single-handed 
and fell by the gun. That’s how you should write. He died 
a hero. That’s the only thing to write. So that it’s more 
inspiring. Differently...” 

“Nol” And Nikitin, as if wrapped in a dark heat, swung 
his fist and struck it on the table, causing the bottles to 
shake and ring noisily against the glasses. “No, not like 
that. battery commander! Not like that at all!’ 

“Why not?” Granaturov asked, put on his guard, and a 
shadow of displeasure crossed his swarthy face. 

“Write lies? I won’t wrile prelty lies about Knyazhko! 
I will describe everything as it was!” 

“Why have I become so angry with him? He wants it 
to be a bit more inspiring? The pretty rubbish of staff 
clerks? What does this mean? Can one die inspiringly or 
uninspiringly? What am I talking about with him? In front 
of the soldiers... And why did I strike the table with my 
fist?’ Nikitin thought, aware that the argument was out of 
place. Gripped, huwever, by the fire of resistance, he said 
in an aroused voice: 

‘“Knyazhko was braver than all of us. And he died be- 
cause he was better than us. Yes, better. Be quiet, Mezhe- 
nin! What the devil are you smiling at?” Nikitin shouted 
and struck the table with his fist again. “Even a total idiot 
or a total coward can shoot an unarmed German! Cowar- 
dice! That was idiocy! Stupid, all of it! It was shameful! 
Firing a burst at a German... But Knyazhko was dead... 
He didn’t want blood. He wanted to end the battle! And 
we, like cowards, like cowards...” 

“They are all looking strangely at me. Yes, it’s my face. 
My face is repulsive now. I can feel how distorted it is, 
how it burns.” 

‘Lieutenant, eh, lieutenant...” 

Mezhenin, pushed forward by a grim-faced Granaturov, 
approached Nikitin, touched his shoulder and said softly: 

‘Lieutenant, ech, lieutenant, let’s go upstairs, shall we? 
Well go up together, taking it easy. It’s been a long day.” 

Mezhenin’s face, sweaty, serious and now completely sob- 
er, was quile different from when he had shot the German; 
it skilfully concealed the insincerity of his assistance, even 
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the mockery, as it seemed to Nikitin, over his intoxication, 
and for some reason the pitying, sympathetic glances of 
the soldiers, who had fallen silent, instantly enveloped him 
amid the grey smoke. But he could not have explained or 
told them that no-one could find what did not exist, the 
justice and truth to justify Knyazhko’s death, and that he 
lacked the strength to suppress the empliness of grief, un- 
filled by this wake, of loneliness, the unfading iron bilter- 
ness, like a knife plunged into his chest. Simply, everyth- 
ing lost its necessity and significance, its colour and sense: 
Knyazhko was no longer there and never would be, with 
his neatly combed, parted fair hair, his always clean under- 
collar, the light tread of his chrome-leather boots and the 
stern, sometimes haughty gaze of his greenish eyes, which 
knew something that was his own, unrevealed to anyone. 

Yes, there was much that would have been different had 
the living Knyazhko, his slim figure drawn in by his sword- 
belt, clear and undisclosed, like a riddle, had been in that 
room. But Knyazhko was not somewhere nearby, in the 
neighbouring house, or there, in the living room, where he 
should have been, and everything dissolved, became empty 
and froze irrevocably in a joylessly dull haze. 

‘Lieutenant, eh, lieutenant, let’s go, I'll go with you...” 

‘‘Where will you go with me? Take your damned hand off!”’ 
Nikitin thrust away the sergeant’s hand, lying ponderously 
on his shoulder and met the silent attention of the soldiers 
with painful stubbornness, as if trying to find out whether 
they could live as they had before Knyazhko’s death, and 
said with a faltering tongue: “All of us ... will understand 
later, we shall all be guilty ... for his dying, while we 
remained alive ... and will think that we were lucky. We 
expected him to do everything. But he alone did not fear 
death. I hate myself. And I cannot forgive any of you. Or 
myself. Cowardice.. .” 

Further up the table Ushatikov’s chin rose and stuck out 
—he had ceased to feed the cat on his knees—and Tatkin, 
dazed, his reddish moustaches rocking over a can of food, 
he looked with a damply tearful gaze into space and sighed: 

“He had so much life left to live, thy kingdom come. 
He was stern, but he was fair.” 

“He brought the c-cat, do you remember? Feed it, he 
said... Why did he go to the damned Germans?” Ushati- 
kov mumbled in a surprised and protesting voice, blink- 
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ing. “Didn’t spare himself and they... Oh, blast them!” 

“That’s just it! That means no-one’s guilty when the 
guns fire,” Mezhenin concluded and walked with a rolling 
gait to his place, sat down hastily by Granaturov and poured 
vodka into his mug. 

‘You're a real pair of brains,” said Senior Sergeant Zy- 
kin, who was rolling balls of bread on the oilcloth with 
sombre thoughtfulness. ‘One of you goes on about the cat, 
the other says that nobody’s in the wrong. The lieutenant 
isn't with us—that’s the long and the short of it, Mezhenin! 
The living are always responsible for the dead. I could see 
how, at first ... when we were firing at the self-propelled 
guns ... you lost control of yourself. That was the first 
time I’ve seen you like that. Imagining your own death 
right at the end of the war, no doubt, and then you bumped 
off the German with a beard. You weren't avenging 
the lieutenant, you were avenging your own fear. That’s 
the truth, sergeant, if you want it!” 

The knols of muscle slood out sharply on Mezhenin’s 
checkbones and his long eyelashes showed the leaden col- 
our of his eyes. 

“You should shut up, you wingless angel!” he said and 
the skin on his temples tightened as he gave a half-grin. 
“What are you mumbling on about? Shut your face! Got 
it? Why, I’d have bumped off the lot of them, sent them 
all to the other world, if one or two snivellers hadn't inter- 
fered! Look at how they defend the jerries, battery com- 
mander! Eh?” 

The German sitting room, the kerosene lamp and _ the 
table swam in a blur before Nikitin. He could see Granatu- 
rov unsteadily in the lamp light, seated, his slanting side- 
boards black, sullen, not opening his large mouth, and Me- 
zhenin, his cheekbones standing out in the half-dark of 
the lamp-shade, gleaming faintly with perspiration, tense 
with malice. He had long been the favourite among the 
gun commanders and was clearly confident of the unim- 
peachable, legitimate righteousness conferred upon him by 
Granaturov’s presence. 

Zykin swept the bread crumbs from the table in a fit of 
anger. 

“Putting it in plain language, you are a murderer, if 
you simply blazed away at an unarmed German. That 
means you've become some sort of executioner yourself,” 
he said with feeling. ‘‘That’s the whole story for you. It’s 
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not pleasant to look at you. I can’t respect you, sergeant, 
after that... I’m saying this in front of the soldicrs. And 
in front of the battery commander...” 

“Be si-ilent, Zykin! Stop playing the fool! Those were 
my orders! So Jong as the war continues, no-one will treat 
the Germans with kid-gloves! What is all this—we’'re turn- 
ing into sheep! Why, they’d have killed the lot of us, to 
the last man! We should talk all this slop!” Granaturov 
said, intervening furiously. “If the whole truth, pure and 
simple, is to be told, Nikitin’—Granaturov pushed his chair 
back noisily and rose to his feet, his bandaged hand jerk- 
ing upwards in ils sling—‘then Knyazhko took pity on 
those saps and they answered his noble gesture with a 
burst from an automatic pistol. No-o, to hell with chivalry 
like that! Here’s my cheek, strike me! Pity for whom? For 
the person who'd have your guts? You say that he was 
better than any of us, Nikitin? OK, so be it! Read his let- 
ter ... it doesn’t really matter whom it was written to, 
you'll understand yourself. I liked Knyazhko for many qual- 
ities no less than you did and respected him, but ... why 
did he have to do that? He himself was looking for death 
... that was something I understood today, too!”’ 

“You're lying, battery commander! You're talking rub- 
bish! You liked him? You were jealous of him and afraid 
of him!” Nikitin interrupted. He was infected by rage and 
a refusal to be appeased and switched roughly to the famil- 
iar “thou”. “That's why you couldn’t stay quietly in the 
sick-bay. You'll never be like him, never in any way! As 
for Mezhenin, you’d better have him as an orderly while 
it’s not too late! I don’t intend to tolerate him in my pla- 
toon any longer! I can’t bear to see him in the platoon!” 

“What's this, Nikitin, are you threatening Mezhenin?” 

‘“He’s threatening to ship me off to a punishment bat- 
talion,” Mezhenin smirked. ‘‘See, now, how it is, comrade 
senior lieutenant.” 

A stifling silence fell in the room. The physical. pressure 
of the air could be relt like a barrier, like a wall that had 
sprung up, which there was no strength to surmount. He 
had hoped that a moment of relief would come after the 
truth he had told everyone about Kunyazhkvo, but there was 
no relief. Everything connected with that day, with Mezhe- 
nin and with Granaturov, who had arrived so inopportune- 
ly, everything connected with the death of Knyazhko had 
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been tied in a strong knot, in which were interlocked those 
three treacherous days of relaxation that had momentarily 
cast war away somewhere impossibly remote—the war had 
falsely ended with maximum speed, at full gallop. It had 
been a cruel deception, which they had believed three days 
before, when they had been withdrawn from the fighting, 
from a burning Berlin; yes, they had been deceived and 
then—that morning—madness had come. Conscious that 
what had happened that day was irreversible, Nikitin said 
with sadly despairing fury: 

‘It’s repulsive, revolting! Both you, battery commander, 
and you, Mezhenin, are repulsive! You were as brave as 
lions in front of the prisoners, like cowards... It’s repul- 
sive, revolting! But Knyazhko was killed. No, we are all 
guilty. Every last one of us. I am, too. And all of you. 
Revolting!” 

His bitter words, which scorched himself in his impo- 
tence, broke out and fell like sharp stones, seeming to de- 
scend into the depths without a splash until the ears rang 
with compressed silence. From out of its greyish fog they 
looked at Nikitin and the surprised eyes of the soldiers 
surrounded him with solid, stifling silence. 

“You don’t know how to drink!” Granaturov boomed in 
his bass voice. “Say what you want, but sleep it off first!” 

“Don’t yell, battery commander, I don’t care a rap about 
you.” 

‘Nikitin! Keep a guard on your tongue, you're forgetting 
yourself, even though you are drunk! Do you know what 
you are saying?” 

“Surely you don’t think I’m afraid of you, battery com- 
mander? And then... You aren't commanding the battery 
now, you are in the sick-bay ... and go to the devil!” 

Nikitin, his head spinning sickeningly, took Knyazhko’s 
bag, trying not to stagger, turned and went oul of the room 
with excessively measured steps, maintaining his balance 
with an effort of his body. He swayed as he reached the 
door, striking the door-jamb with his shoulder, and cursed 
as he slammed the door behind him. 


“Galina! 
“I do not like your frequent visits to the battery since 
my release from hospital at all. What happened between 
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us cannot be called something that occurs once in a life- 
time. In the sick-bay I regarded you as I did all the doc- 
tors and nurses—no doubt you misunderstood that conversa- 
tion at night. I am therefore obliged to be completely frank 
with you. I have no right to love you and neither do you 
have this right, for in war there is no castle or palace for 
Romeo and Juliet in epaulettes. Excuse me for this rough 
joke, but whenever (to use military language) I take a 
decision, I do what, perhaps, I do not want to do—can you 
understand that?—and I make myself become what I am 
not in reality. Nevertheless, I do not know myself who I am 
in reality. More than anything else I do not want to appear 
weak to myself... (sentence crossed out). That night you 
said that I despise or fear women or regard them in a lit- 
erary way. Well... How beautiful the silence was in my 
father’s study and how wonderful it was to lie on a com- 
fortable old divan on a winter’s day during a snowstorm 
with the snow drifting in the yard and to read and read 
or to leaf through books. | was in love with the girls Tur- 
genev wrote of, however slrange that may seem, and | was 
in love with Natasha Rostova. You are right: there is noth- 
ing literary in wartime. It’s a pily: I should have lked to 
be a knight or Andrei Bolkonsky (my namesake), although 
that’s funny now, very funny, even. I cannot bear the flirta- 
tions of the front-line, that shameful love in the mud of 
the trenches, the conversations of the soldiers about these 
episodes and I detest the frankness of the regimental casa- 
novas—it’s utterly disgusting. | do nol want and cannot 
become like them. As far back as two years I swore to 
myself... (sentence crossed out). I do not want to and I 
cannot. Therefore, there can be nothing serious between us. 
War is war and there can be no true love (what a strange 
and beautiful word!) in wartime, only the appearance of 
love, vulgarity, nastiness... 
‘Please understand all this correctly. Furthermore, I’m 
being waited for... (sentence crossed out). 
Lieutenant Knyazhko”’ 


He did not light the kerosene lamp to read this letter, 
which had not been sent, but read it by the light of a 
pocket torch; then he switched off the torch, thrust the let- 
ter into Knyazhko’s bag by touch and lay spread out on the 
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unmade bed, unable to find the will to rise, light the lamp 
and undress. Ie felt sick and there was a tickling and a 
vile pressure in his chest. The bed plunged dizzily under 
him, slipping iuto an abyss, nausea rose in his throat, but 
he did not vomit—and sovthing liberation from a burden- 
some and unaccustomed intoxication which had not helped 
him forget himself did not come. 

‘So he did not love her,” Nikitin reflected, his head 
shifting on the pillow. “Or did he love her all the same, 
bul not want there to be anything between them? Was he 
in love with women in books? Who were those women Tur- 
genev wrote of? I think we studied them in the ninth class. 
But what did we study?.. It’s a goud thing he didn’t give 
the letter to Galya. I never once saw him write a letter to 
Moscow. But his mother wrote to him, I remember, very 
occasionally...” 

The starry night looked through the window of the attic; 
the blaze nearby of the moon, which had not yet risen, 
glimmered redly behind the tall pines, behind the church, 
and shone with slanting gleams of light in the shadow of 
the streets on the slopes of the liled roofs of the provincial 
German town, as peaceful as it had been the previous day. 
But several years seemed to have passed since the night 
before and both the distant and Jong-past yesterday and the 
present day rose in Nikitin’s consciousness in indistinct 
reflections of faces, green grass, the firing of the field guns, 
the sounds of engines, scraps of sentences, shouts and sep- 
arate words, swarming like pointed gimlets in his ears and 
boring into his head with a wearying pain. As he tried 
to find some kind of rational firmness, some single resolv- 
ing thought, some logic to yesterday and the present that 
was beyond correction, he twisted and turned, groaning as 
if he had done something criminal, shameful, disgraceful, 
for which there was no forgiveness or justification. 

“Teh weiss nicht, was soll es bedeulen”. The sentence 
appeared insistently, in flickering Gothic script, floating like 
a black snake, disappeared in the brown darkness before 
his closed eyes and appeared again like an outstretched 
snake in the gloom. There was the smell of toilet soap in 
it, of which for sume reason this intangible velvety empti- 
ness already smelt. “Emma!” Something pushed him sud- 
denly and he tossed on the pillow, ready to hide his face, 
to burrow into its hot softness at the intulerable feeling of 
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shame, of gnawing conscience and of repentance, “What 
have | done? How can this have happened? | don’t kiiow 
why this happened. it had no right lo take place... Me, 
with a German girl? And Knyazhko was killed... No, that 
was treachery on my part..." 

He was attacked by nausea and had time to leap up from 
the bed and run, as if on the waves that were rocking 
him, to the open window, where he bent over the. sill. 
He felt choked, he moaned, tears poured down his face and 
he wept, cursing himself. Fle wanted relief, wanted to be 
liberated from misfortune, shame, treachery, from the miser- 
able burden oppressing him—and he was disgusted with 
himself for his own weakness, loathing his physical help- 
lessness, his inability to drink, all the incomprehensible, 
false confusion of the past days, which had recently had 
and now had lost all sense. 

Then by touch he found in the darkness the can of walter 
left after shaving that morning, poured it over his head 
and fell face down on the bed, groaning, and rubbed his 
lips on the pillow. 

“Tech weiss nicht, was soll es bedeuten. .. 

Again this sentence spun like a monotonously flickering 
roundabout in the brown space, flowing [rom the mist over 
the green grass. It swam upwards, somewhere to the right. 
into the twilight emptiness, which was coloured by the 
gleams of pink from the roofs and illuminated by the low 
moon, and disappeared behind the strangely unfamiliar sil- 
houette of the church, behind the sharply pointed roofs in 
the distance, and again slid out from the left, repeating ils 
monotonous, dizzy, revolving, leaving a metallic bitterness 
and an unresolved desire to understand why, where it had 
come from and why it was pursuing him so implacably... 

Then solid darkness cast him into a stifling chasm and 
on the hard bottom, on the clods of earth of this deep 
chasm, unable to find a comfortable position, lying on his 
back, choking in the dank smell of the grave, with a heart 
frozen with horror, he heard the spades scrape and the damp 
earth, thrown down on him from above, began to cover his 
face and eyes and bury his chest fast in an unwieldy layer, 
crushing it. 

...And he knew that he alone had been brought on a 
groundshect after the battle and lowered into the pit that 
had been dug in the unknown cemetery, but no-one knew 
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that he was still alive, that an irretrievable, fatal mistake 
had been made—and he was silently buried instead of 
someone else. There, above, where sappers’ spades scraped 
ominously, an impenetrable darkness was approaching, no- 
one could be seen and not a single human voice was heard. 
But he had at all costs to shout, to give warning that he 
was not dead, that he was being mistakenly buried alive. 
He was crushed by earth and it was already impossible to 
fill his lungs to shout and someone's grinning, merciless 
face, decayed teeth bared, hung over him from out of the 
emply darkness, looking into the chasm, and this face be- 
gan to shout threateningly, hurrying someone, ordering the 
grave to be filled in quickly, because there was no-one in 
it... He had scarcely gathered his last strength to groan 
loudly and call for help from the invisible soldiers, but 
(they heard nothing. And they began to work more rapidly, 
the spades scraped and hard clods of earth struck him in 
the forehead and neck, choking his breathing with the 
smell of wet clay, and someone there above began to sob 
like a woman, saying farewell to him, and at the same time 
in the black darkness someone began a sad, drawn-out keen- 
ing wilh dull blows of earth to his body: 

‘“A-a-al”’ 

Tearing himself from the suffocation of death, he under- 
stood with flashing consciousness who was guilty of this 
mistake, who had ordered the soldiers to bury him and, 
crushed by lumps of earth, by its impenetrable blackness, 
he was choked by bitter tears of pity for himself. He swal- 
lowed air with the vanishing breath of life and felt someone 
touching and stroking his chest, weeping over him, softly 
moaning: 

“Herr Leutnant, Herr Leutnant!” 

... And then he darted towards this voice, whispering 
from the living world, and, entirely seized by the icy lone- 
liness of death, so clear a minute before, he came to himself 
and cried: 

‘Who is that?” 

The night lay around him, quietness and the moon was 
high in the sky, in the upper corner of the frame, illumi- 
nating the attic. No, he was alive, he was breathing. He 
opened his eyes: he was lying on the bed and by the bed 
someone's dark figure bent towards him, a silhouette out- 
lined on the chair before the bed, cool fingers evenly 
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stroked his sweaty chest and an indistinct voice whispered, 
interrupted by tearful gulps: 

‘“FHerr Leutnant... Herr Leutnant...” 

“Ts this really Emma? How did she get in? Is it her, 
Emma? How could she have come? Yes, it is her, it is,” 
he thought, heavily recollecting, the nightmare oppression 
of his dream still not cast off, and the sweat ran down his 
temples. 

He was undressed, covered with a warm and soft quilt--- 
evidently, she had undressed him, pulling off his sweat- 
soaked field shirt, reeking with tolite fumes, and his mud- 
spattered boots herself and put him to bed beneath the 
quilt, seeing him in a state of hideous drunkenness. Con- 
scious of searing shame and sharp hostility towards her, as 
if he had finaily been drawn into open treachery, he rough- 
ly threw her hand from his chest and sat up in bed. 

“Go away! Weg!”’ 

“Nein, nein! Herr Leutnant!”’ 

She gathered herself up into a ball, hunched and sud- 
denly fell with her head on his shoulder, scattering her 
hair, smelling of toilet soap, on his chin, and burst. into 
hysterical weeping, running her wet, teary lips over his 
cheek, kissing him imploringly with wet touch. He felt 
her body tremble and tense spasmodically as he said in a 
hoarse whisper: 

“Go away immediately... Why have you come here? Weg 
from here!”’ 

“Ich bin traurig, ich bin traurig...” (“I am sad, | am 
sad...’’) 

He pushed her away with a wry smile, refusing to be 
reconciled. 

“Traurig? You are sad? Why? Perhaps you will say thal 
you are sorry for a Russian officer? Well, what have vou 
got to do with him? What? And what have you got to do 
with me? I told you to go away. Weg!” 

She froze, crushed by the cruel notes in his words, and 
when she heard a word, ‘Weg", which she understood, she 
again sobbed and cried out, embracing his neck so patheti- 
cally and guiltily. seeking reconciliation, justification, pily. 
so hotly flooding his cheeks with abundant tears that, aller 
at first making an atlempt to tear himself away, to pull 
away her hands, he suddenly ground his teeth, his eyes 
closed, confused, shattered by this childish, frightened la- 
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ment, by a passionate upsurge of sympathy, by her stumbl- 
ing whisper, which was persuading, begging him for some- 
thing, imploring him and plucking him by this prayer from 
the fevered despair of loneliness and the icy terror of the 
dream that had not faded from his consciousness: 

“Ich bin traurig... Vadi-im! Entschuldige mich... (“For- 
give me...) Mein Vadi-im...” 

“No. no. I have betrayed no-one! No, I would have died 
if | had betrayed anyone! Its impossible! She isn't lying. 
She could not lie like that!” Nikitin thought with weary, 
stupefied Lorment, fecling her tears on his face and the wet 
tip of her nose pressed into his temple. 


Chapter Ten 


She lay, her arms stretched out along her body in ex- 
haustion, her tear-stained face turned slightly to one side, 
breathing quietly and evenly, as if in sleep; he saw, how- 
ever, that she was not asleep, but was following the fine 
play of pure light on the whiteness of the ceiling and the 
flowered wallpaper of the attic through eyelashes that stirred 
half dreamily. 

“Has everything been repeated?” he thought. 

It was already morning, a spring morning, fresh, cloud- 
less. Somewhere nearby, apparently beside the windowsill 
birds rustled their wings in the garden, the scent of apple 
trees drying after the dew fall penetrated faintly into the 
room and in the sweet, luminous air a butterfly that had 
flown through the wide-open window from the garden flut- 
tered under the ceiling and settled on the wallpaper, flaring 
gold and scattering the finest pollen like sparks. 

or the first time in the war Nikitin saw this living frag- 
ment of a green and sweet country summer of earlier times, 
of a warm meadow sloping down to ariver by a fence 
overgrown with raspberry bushes and fluffy clumps of dan- 
delion among the midday grass, and as he lay on his back, 
observing the Huttering of a butterfly for a long time, not 
moving in frozen weariness, he remembered for some reason 
a word familiar from his schooldays which Emma might 
understand. He said in a whisper: 

“Butterfly...” 

“Butterfly?” She parted her half dreaming eyelashes, 
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sleepily failing to understand for another moment, and 
turned her face towards him with shy surprise. She touched 
his lips with her finger, kissed the finger and whispered: 
‘Butterfly ist englisch... Deutsch... Bitte, lerne Deutsch 
... (Please, learn German...) Schmetterling, Schmetterling 
(Butterfly, butterfly), she said, syllable by syllable. and 
again she touched and stroked his lips with her finger, wait- 
ing with the same shyness for him to pronounce the word. 

‘Babochka (butterfly in Russian), butterfly,” Nikitin said 
quietly. “They’re very like each other. Schmetterling? No, 
it’s not the same. An obscure word of some kind. You are 
right, I was a bad student of German at school. I don’t 
remember anything. Separate words and phrases, like ‘Ich 
gehe in die Schule’ (‘I am going to school’)”’. 

She wrinkled her forehead just like a small boy, under- 
standing only the one sentence “I am going to school”, 
but continued to watch attentively, listening to his voice, 
and still not removing her light finger from his lower lip, 
as if testing by touch the sound of the alien language. 

“Bitte, sprich” (““Please, speak’’), she asked. 

“I think it was in the seventh class,” Nikitin said, not 
imagining that she would understand everything, “that we 
were given a poem by Genrikh Geyne (Heinrich Heine) 
to learn. From a German textbook. Do you know that poet 
—Genrikh Geyne?” * 

“Genrikh? Geyne?” She expressed her incomprehension 
by twisting her face into a plaintive grimace and_ said 
something rapidly and conclusively. But immediately she 
half rose with a laugh, pointed at her ear and her tongue 
and waggled her tongue between her teeth, as children do: 
“bli, bli, bli’ and put her hand over his mouth in 
mock protest; persuading him thus that there was no need 
to speak so long in different Janguages—and she fell back, 
her eyes fantastically blue, and sought the butterfly on the 
ceiling, saying superstitiously and entreatingly: “Schmet- 
terling, Schmetterling. Lieber Gott. Schmettcrling!” 

She cupped her hands together before her chin and with 
a cautious intake and expiry of breath hurriedly whispered 
incomprehensible, fleeting words, as if in fact praying with 
relief, imploring and passionately thanking someone: per- 


* Nikitin pronounces the name in the Russian way. 
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haps for a sign, this chance butterfly which had flown out of 
the garden into the room, or the unusually quiet May morn- 
ing, full of light, like joy, afler the terrible night, or, per- 
haps, the good fortune in the Russian lieutenant’s counte- 
nance. After all he was the first to have defended her and 
he had not been killed the previous day together with the 
other Russian lieutenant, who had allowed her and _ her 
brother to stay in the house occupied by hostile soldiers. 

The fact that Nikitin did not know, but only strained 
to imagine, what she had whispered, nevertheless nibbled 
jealously at his heart, as if in her recent tears, her sym- 
pathy for him and her shy and guilty tenderness something 
false and artificial had emerged, directed in advance at the 
possibility of protection from his quarter in a house where 
the soldiers he commanded, embittered by the previous 
day’s battle, were billeted. 

“Schmetterling, Schmetterling,” she whispered, accompany- 
ing with a glance the silent fluttering of the butterfly under 
the ceiling. and Nikitin, already frowning, looked inquiring- 
ly at her face, which changed elusively, as it had done 
during the interrogation: the reflection of fear or the pure 
expression of hope appeared and disappeared in her glance, 
her teeth shone like tiny mirrors in a sad smile and her 
eyes, reflecting the smile, flashed blue, lost somewhere in 
the sunny gleaming of the ceiling. 

“What am I doing? What will happen next? How will 
this end?” Nikitin thought in a confused search for under- 
standing. “We don't know each other, but it is as if we do 
and are not ashamed. And she is lying beside me. ‘Ich 
weiss nicht, was soll es bedeuten, dass ich so traurig bin...’ 
Yes, yes, that is the poem by Ileine which I got into my 
head at school. T didn’t finish it for her... But how does 
it go on? What's next? ‘So traurig bin... What on earth 
comes next?” 

“Du bist... Schmetterling.” she suddenly said thought- 
fully and, it seemed, regretfully, kissing his hand with the 
grateful pressure of sofUly relaxed lips and breathing into 
his palm. After reflection, she added, separating her words 
by pauses: “Und ... ich ... bin... Schmetterling. Vadim 
und Emma... Verstehst du mich?” (“You ... are a but- 
terfly, and I... am a butterfly. Vadim and Emma... Do 
yeu understand me?’’) 

“IT am a butterfly?” Nikitin guessed and laughed. ‘“‘What 
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an incomprehensible philosophy, Emma. Gan you compare 
me to a butterfly?” 

‘Philosophie? Keine Philosophie!” (Philosophy? That's 
no philosophy!’’) 

Without releasing his hands she sat nimbly on the bed 
and, inclining her head, began with excessive seriousness 
to study his palm. Then she ran her nail along two crossed 
curving lines and said hesitantly: 

“Madchen Emma und ein junger Leutnant. Krieg... 
Schmetterling und das Madchen Emma” (“The girl Emma 
and the young lieutenant. War... A butterfly and the girl 
Emma’’). 

‘Perhaps that’s right,” Nikitin said. “Only, of course, 
you aren't right about that Schmetterling.” Surprised, he 
turned his head towards the ceiling, where the butterfly had 
attached itself, a yellow patch of light, and immediately 
fell silent: he was without a single necessary German word 
in reserve. 

The comparison with a butterfly was, of course, far too 
sentimental, not serious, too lightweight for him, an offi- 
cer who had been decoraled four times, who had fought 
for three years, who had seen much thal a man could sce 
in war and who had been trained to take decisions and give 
orders to the soldiers he commanded. He considered him- 
self a completely independent, experienced person, sometimes 
proud, fiery or stern depending on circumstances, but he 
would not have admitted to anyone that his entire day-to- 
day routine as an officer was unnatural and forced and 
his entire still-unlived life—the broken-olf past, summery, 
sunny, unknown to the olhers in ils details, of which he 
sometimes spoke to Knyazhko alone—remained somewhere 
as a joyful light behind him, in the lanes, overgrown wilh 
limes, of Ordynka, the best street in the world, in that es- 
pecially beautiful, scarcely-begun life. the future of which 
had appeared as an interrupled continuation of his happy 
school years. But Emma's pity, when she kissed his hand, 
and her apparent hint at his age (‘ein junger Leutnant’) 
stung him, like a reminder of his probable inexperience: 
“Did she see me helpless. when she undressed me and put 
me to bed?” 

“That's nonsense, what you said about the butterfly, 
Emma,” Nikitin said sombrely. vainly struggling to find 
the German words. ‘‘That’s not the point. Oh, the devil with 
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the language! Well, how am TI to explain it to you?” 

He wanted to say that it was impossible to compare him 
so airily with a butterfly, since he was a Soviet officer and 
feared neither God, nor the devil, nor German tanks, nor 
the condemnation of the soldiers for what had happened 
to him the previous day, that he was responsible for his 
acts (there was even pointed challenge in this), but in the 
long and painful search he found only a few schoolboy 
words: 

“Teh bin zwanzig Jahre alt.” (“I'm talking stuff and non- 
sense! Why did I tell her about my age?” he thought, dis- 
satisfied with his clumsy reply. ‘I’m not saying the right 
thing at all, I’m talking rubbish. ..’’) 

“Oh, zwanzig (20)! She glowed with pleasure and im- 
mediately. to lend her words greater weight, laid the tips 
of her bunched fingers to her breast and said talking of 
herself in the third person: “Emma ist achtzehn... Ein, 
zwei, drei... und so weiter!” (“Emma is eighteen... One, 
two, three ... and so on!’’) 

‘Seventeen or eighteen?” Nikitin calculated in his head, 
dimly remembering the numbers after ten, while she, smil- 
ing with the moist mirrors of her teeth, bent towards the 
edge of the bed, took his watch, which he had put on the 
chair by the head of the bed, indicated with her nail three 
divisions on the face after the number fifteen and pedanti- 
cally counted, as if to a pupil in a mathematics lesson in 
school: 

‘Also, ftinfzehn, sechzehn, siebzehn, achtzehn.” And pres- 
sing her temple against his, she cried with a laugh of 
feigned terror: “Oh, mein Gott, ich bin so alt! Eine richtige 
Grossmutter! Verstehst duo mich?” (“Now, fifteen, sixteen, 
seventeen, cighteen. Oh heavens, how old I am! A real 
grandmother! Do you understand me?”’) 

“Tt’s ten to eight!” Nikitin suddenly noticed, with a feel- 
ing of alarm. “Reveille will be in ten minutes. Surely they 
won't knock now?” 

Without revealing his feelings of anxicty he listened to 
the indistinct sounds below and began to fasten the strap 
of his watch on his wrist. wondering how to tell her that 
it was impossible to remain Jonger, that it was time to go, 
lo go now. But his fleeting glance in the direction of the 
door and his unconecealed tension were immediately picked 
up by her sensitive eye and reflected in fear on her freck- 
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led face, as if something unforeseen had entered, had stolen 
imperceptibly into the room like the shadow of a secret 
threat to them both. 

“Was ist los? Soldaten? Was?” (“What's the matter? 
Soldiers? What?’’) 

‘Emma,” he said, picking out German words with diffi- 
culty from his memory, feeling nagging guilt towards her 
like a rough, new pain. “Emma... You must go. Komm 
zurtick. That is. it’s time, for me ... that is, for us. It’s 
now the battery’s reveille. Komm, Emma... Auf Wieder- 
sehen... (Go to your room. Go, Emma... Goodbye...) I 
don’t want you to be seen here.” 

She looked round at the door like a hunted animal and 
at the wide-open window, where in the pure blue of a fine 
May morning the sun flamed over the garden and the red 
tiled roofs; then, for a moment in the quietness of the 
attic, she, too, listened to the voices that had begun to stir 
downstairs, muffled by the floor, and buried her forehead 
in his shoulder with a plaintive sob, as if for defence, and 
wound her arms round his neck, whispering syllable by 
syllable: 

“Oh, Vadi-im, mein lieber Vadi-im!”’ 

‘Auf Wiedersehen, Emma. It’s time for you to go. It’s 
morning already. Emma...” 

“Wiedersehen, wiedersehen, wiedersehen. . .”’ 

She leaped up from the bed, hurriedly put on her dres- 
sing gown over her naked body and walked with the hum- 
ble step of a meek, obedient girl to the door, tying the belt 
and inclining her head. He lay, enfeebled, still weightlessly 
swathed in warm, colton-wool fog, still conscious of her 
drawn-out whisper: “Wiedersehen”, and the milkily tender 
scent of her neck, the bitter-mint, confectionary sweetness 
of toilet soap coming from her yellow hair. But again the 
secret, tormenting feeling of the unconsciously fortuitous, 
justified by nothing, that had been committed by him and 
by her in forgetful aloofness from everything and had been 
the reality of yesterday and today, rang in him like a thin, 
warning alarm bell, giving rise to an apprehension, weary- 
ing, like the uncertainty of fate, in face of what he knew 
and did not know. 

Then, from below, the order rolled wp in a menacingly 
stirring wave: | 

‘Reveille, second platoon!” and soon the din of the sol- 
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diers’ sleepy voices began and some five minutes later shuf- 
fling fvolsleps on the stairs drew closer; coughing was heard, 
the footsteps hesitated outside the door and Ushatikov’s 
voice entered the room at the same time as a timid knock: 

‘Reveille. Get up, comrade Jicutenant.” 

“Yes, | heard,” Nikitin replied. “I am up. TH be down 
in a moment.” 

“The batlery commander is waiting for you, comrade 
lieutenant. He has given orders for you to go to him. Ur- 
gently.” 

“Granaturov? Is he here?” Nikitin thought as Ushatikov’s 
voice and knock broke in from the outside world. “The bat- 
tery commander has ordered me to see him? So he didn’t 


go to the sick-bay, but spent the night in the house?” 


Chapter Eleven 


The sitting room was given a morning spaciousness by 
the sunlight. The new grass of the lawn flashed blinding 
green through the windows. as it had on that first, unex- 
pected. blissful morning of awakening after Berlin, and 
everything was as peaceful, springlike and mild as it had 
been then. Only the stench of tobacco, the sour smell of 
schnapps. the untidy table, covered with emply bottles and 
cans of food. from which spoons protruded, and the hand- 
rolled cigarette ends trampled on the floor—only this mes- 
siness and the unaired breath of soldiers’ field shirts recal- 
led what had happened there the previous day. 

Completely swollen to the chinks of his eyes, beet-red, 
his moustaches seeming to droop guiltily, the gunlayer 
Tatkin was clearing away the crockery on the table, his 
hands poking into different corners, trying nol to make the 
bottles ring as he packed them away in a knapsack; Ushat- 
ikov was helping him. holding the knapsack and glancing 
round from time to time with uncomprehending eyes at the 
divan. There in the corner, knees together and outlined 
roundly by her skirt, head thrown back, Galya was sitting 
and smoking a cigarette; her gaze wandered indifferently 
across the ceiling, nolicing neither the soldiers nor Senior 
Lieutenant Granalurov, who stood, an immobile block, 
near her. 

They did not respond when Nikitin entered and _ said 
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briefly: ‘Present’. Granaturov only knitted his brows mo- 
rosely, an unhealthy grey showing through the swarthiness 
of his complexion; dark, puffy rings stood out under his 
eyes, ageing him. The silence continued for several seconds 
while Granaturov surveyed Nikitin distrustfully from head 
to fool, in a fumbling way that was unlike him, as if a com- 
pletely unfamiliar new officer from the regimental reserve 
who had arrived to serve in his battery. 

‘‘Mm yes!” Granaturov said thickly and wagged his head 
at the soldiers, who had continued to busy themselves 
round the table. ‘Withdraw, you can clear up later!’’ 

“In this case the floors should be washed, comrade sen- 
ior lieutenant. If we are going to do things in the Russian 
way... Tatkin said, stuffing bottles into the knapsack, and 
looked sideways at Galya. “All the same, he wasn’t in a 
dug-out, or in a trench, but here in the house with every- 
body he was, our lieutenant. Ai-ai, may the ground be soft 
for him...” 

‘Wash the floors in a German house? There’s something 
I don’t understand,” Granaturov rumbled. ‘‘He died like a 
soldier in the field of battle. Not in this house, in a warm 
bed! You've come, Jesus Christ?’ he said, turning to Niki- 
tin. “Sit down, lover of truth. I re-eally need you. And 
Galya there needs you. She wanted to see us both. Sil down. 
There’s something we must clear up...” 

“Thank you. I shall find it more convenient to stand,” 
Nikitin replied dryly, not yet prepared inwardly for a con- 
Linuation of the previous day’s conversation, and thought 
with hostility: “But why did she have to be present while 
we Clarified our relations?” 

“It should be done, though, comrade senior lieutenant,” 
Tatkin said with some conviction, threw the knapsack on 
to his shoulders with a grunt and stumped towards the 
door. ‘Relatives and women are always supposed to do that. 
Otherwise it isn’t nice, somehow. We were living in a 
house, not in a trench.” 

“Gol” Granaturov said, cutting him off. ‘“That’s enough 
whining here.”’ 

He shut the door behind the soldiers himself, returned 
slowly to the table and looked with prolonged, searching 
attention at Nikitin, drawing out the sluggishness of his 
movements. Smiling crookedly, he said: 

‘How did you sleep, lieutenant? Do you remember what 
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you said yesterday? You spoke the truth then. Right?” 

“) think so, yes. But is it worth repeating it now?” Nik- 
itin replied, nol remembering very consistently the details 
of his first bout of heavy drinking, when in impotence and 
desi air at the unfilled vacancy he had wanted to provoke 
Granaturov to a quarrel and accuse himself and everyone 
who had remained alive and who, it seemed, had not real- 
ised at the wake what had happened the previous day. 

Granaturov sat down, propped his elbow on the table and 
looked at Galya with a gaze now sharp and cutling. Galya 
maintained her lifeless silence, the forgotten cigarette in 
her fingers, her hand thrown back. 

“Well now. The truth is the truth, Nikitin. To the end,” 
Granaturov said and repeated: “To the end. There was a 
letter in Licutenant Knyazhko’s bag... Mim yes, a letter to 
Galina. Where is it? Bring it and hand it over. To her. To 
Galina.” 

Nikitin had not expected and certainly not calculated that 
the reason for his summons to the batlery commander could 
be connected with the letter or that the subject of their 
mecling would be Knyazhko’s letter. Immediately he saw 
Galya’s hand stir slightly and shift, dropping ash on the 
leather seat of the divan, and her eyes, shining with a dry 
gleam, anxiously noticed him at just that moment and un- 
derstood that he must do something, explain, tell her... 
“What, Nikitin? What have you learned about him and 
about ie? And is this necessary?” But Nikitin, thinking of 
What now had to be said to Granaturov, did not answer 
her and at last she asked in a voice of extreme exhaus- 
tion: 

“What letter, lieutenant?” 

“Letter?” Nikitin said mechanically, as if sliding along 
the edge of a precipice, beyond which lay the entire previ- 
ous day and where Knyazhko’s death was. 

“Well, what are you thinking aboul?” Granalurov rum- 
bled irritably. “Why are you standing there like a monu- 
ment, for God's sake? Hand the letter over to its address. 
Haven't you understand what I am talking about?” 

“No.” 

‘Are you playing the fool, Nikitin? What don’t you under- 
sland? Where is the letter?” 

“And what should I ‘understand’?” Nikitin said, flaring 
up angrily as he had the previous day at the wake, now 
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clearly aware of why he, Granaturov, needed to show the 
letter to Galya. “Firstly,” he said, lashed by a stubborn re- 
fusal to submit, “firstly, battery commander, it would be 
better to follow regulations—and avoid informality. Second- 
ly, what are you asking about? There was no letter in 
Lieutenant Knyazhko’s papers. Both of us drank too much 
yesterday and you, battery commander, dreamed of some 
letter. (So he may have spoken to Galya about the Ielter 
before I arrived, and I am lying... the thought ran through 
Nikiltin’s mind. “That means he really is demanding the 
naked truth of ine, he wants this letler to prove Knyazhko’'s 
attitude to her’). I'm sorry, Galya,” he concluded more tem- 
perately, turning to her. “It’s a mistake...” 

“You, Nikitin! Youre making it up—you're lying! Where 
is the letter? Have you torn it up?” 

“Tf you continue to use the Jamiliar form and to shout, 
battery commauder, I shall leave immediately.” 

Granalurov pushed the table with his elbow, making the 
dirty plates that had not been cleared away raltle, and 
stood up, his face turning grey, evidently lransfixed by the 
pain in his wounded arm. Pressing it lo his chest, he ap- 
proached Nikitin, carrying with him the acrid, hospital 
smell of medicine of some kind; his eyes, without pupils, 
were flooded with a mad fire. 

“All right, let's be well brought up and speak formally. 
De you think I’m an idiot, lieutenant? You drank a_ Jot! 
My memory hasn't broken down vet. [ can remember every- 
thing! And T remember how you, lieutenant’’—Granaturov 
mockingly singled out the word “you” by his intonalion-— 
“took a letter from me. You know, Galochka’—his tone 
changed and he injected an ingratiating softness into his 
voice—‘‘you know what was wrillen in the letter?” 

‘*No.”’ 

“You don't know what was in the letler? Yes, of course, 
you couldn't know.” 

“No. 1 don't know.” She closed her lids, pressing the 
back of her neck against the divan, and Nikitin, as he had 
in the meadow, was struck by the raven blackness of her 
hair, an oblique wing of which overhung the marble white- 
ness of her cheek. “No... I don’t want to know,” she said 
in a whisper, not opening her eyes, and a line of suffering 
cut across her white brow. “No,” she repeated more distinct- 
ly and opened her eyes, looking out the window’ with 
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deathly calm, where the shaggy morning sun was hotly over- 
running the pines.. “Ll don't believe you, battery command- 
er...” 

Granalturov squared his powerful shoulders, his nostrils 
flared angrily and he said: 

“Do you believe him? Him, but not me, Galya? So I am 
a liar and a windbag? Already tried and found guilty, in 
fact! Youre not the only one to know that | loved Knyazh- 
ko for his bravery, for many qualities, although I didn’t 
completely understand him. I want you to know! You need 
to know the truth, you still have your life in front of you, 
Galya! You still have...” 

“Be quiet, Granaturov,” Galya asked wearily and_ the 
sufferiug line on her forehead deepened and became sharp- 

“This is senseless, Granaturov. It isn’t for you to de- 
clare your love for Knyazhko. It isn’t for you.. 

‘Senseless? All right, so be it! I won't say another word! 
Even if you want me to. Even if you ask me. There was 
no letter. I didn’t say anything. There was no letter addres- 
sed 1o you! Lieutenant Nikitin is right. That’s enough of 
this! Finis! Not a word!” 

No doubt it had. cost him great strain to moderate the 
explosions of anger in his voice and he began to walk about 
the room, turning on his heel with emphatic precision at 
each corner, glancing at Nikitin at the same lime with the 
madly insinuating, undefeated intention of someone who 
has still not expressed what is most important. He paused 
and asked, squeezing out the words tightly: 

“So, lieutenant, do you always come right out with the 
truth, no matter what? Or only from time to time?” 

“He will never forgive me for this,” Nikitin thought, 
sustaining Granaturov's relentless, invading gaze as the 
latter began to speak loudly and cruelly: 

“Do you want to be pure, lieutenant, a snow-white sheep 
with a snow-white fleece? Who do you take me for, I won- 
der? A log of wood? What about your connection with the 
German girl, then? What do you want me to think about 
that? I know that, too, Jieutenant! If it’s the truth you 
want, then let's have it. Tell Galya about that. Otherwise 
we won't understand what’s the truth and what's a 
lie!” 

“What do vou know?” Nikitin interrupted. ‘What, pre- 
cisely?” 
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There was a smell of burned paper and cold ash from 
the smoke-blackened fireplace, Granaturov’s voice was redol- 
ent of the stiflingly acrid odour of warmth and his eyes, too, 
took on a violet-black colour, the choking ash colour. 

“IT know that you are waging a successful war with the 
German girl in bed, lieutenant!” Granaturoy continued stub- 
bornly. “It wasn't enough to defend that freckled German 
girl during interrogation, you defended her brother, too. And 
her brother ... what was his name, Kurt, I think, the 
snivelling little bastard, gave false evidence: a few boys 
in the forest, a few puppies, he said, but then the self- 
propelled guns attacked the town. Knyazhko was killed. 
And the brother cleared off no-one knows where. Doesn't 
that tell you anything? Who is guilly, then? Where is the 
truth?” 

He had not anticipated such a question, edged wilh dark 
suspicion, in which there was already an unambiguous, 
cruel distrust, a direct accusation flung down. It cast him 
into confusion, and unable yet either to answer or to pro- 
duce irrefutable proof, he thought immediately: “Mezhenin, 
Mezhenin, it was him!”; his first decision was simply to 
laugh at Granaturov’s straightforward accusation, to say: 
‘Do you have any idea of what you are saying, comrade 
senior lieutenant?” and to remain externally calm, as if to 
pay attention to someone’s conjectures, the product of a 
suspicious imagination, did not have the slightest signifi- 
cance. 

“It was him, it was him!” Nikitin asserted, his mind 
returning persistently to Mezhenin, his calculated denuncia- 
tion and the moment he had vengefully chosen, and he 
asked quite without attempting to moderate his words: 

“Do you have serious proof, comrade senior lieulenant?”’ 
(“Why am I talking about proof?” he thought. “As if I 
wanted to get out of it, deny my relationship with Emma? 
Explain to Granaturov in Galya’s presence, justify myself 
and accept humiliation?) And he concluded: ‘‘Do you have 
proof that Kurt came here as a spy and that the Germans 
attacked after that?” 

“Tt’s not out of the question!’ Granaturov said in a deep 
voice. “But you think that it is? Where is he, then? Where 
did he go to? Where did he disappear, the snotty milksop? 
I don't deny that I was guilty of weakness when you and 
Knyazhko permitted them to stay here. But this morning I 
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concluded in my own mind that the German girl's place 
is with SMERSH. That’s where she ought to be taken care 
of!” 

“SMERSH! Not out of the question?” No, Nikitin had 
no confidence in the Germans and whenever he met pris- 
oners—the first at Stalingrad in the winter and the last 
but one in Berlin—he was surprised by their ordinary hu- 
Man appearance, the extreme tiredness in their eyes, their 
torn and dirty uniforms, their ingratiating and repetitive 
mumbling: “Hitler kaput”, He would look closely at their 
faces and hands, trying, as it were, to see the traces, not 
washed off, of the bloody cruelty they had committed, which 
should have stayed on their very skin as hateful nazi sym- 
bols, and those who were taken prisoner seemed indisting- 
uishably identical to him: for the sake of saving their lives 
they had taken on a human countenance, two-legged beings 
who had come from another world, a nocturnal world, black 
and murderous. No, he did not trust the Germans and la- 
ter, when crossing the German frontier, and during the 
strect battles in Berlin, coming into contact with the servile 
glances of the city’s inhabitants, crammed under the con- 
crete vaults of cellars, he did not believe the self-justifying 
complaints he heard in brief conversations about the mad- 
man Hitter and the fanatical SS, who were guilty of the 
war. He measured them all by the single, equal yardstick 
of retribulory and continuing enmity (after all, they had 
begun the war), obliged only to be externally polite, as 
was demanded on the territory of the conquered by the len- 
iency of the victors. 

From the very outset he had not taken what had hap- 
pened here, in Kénigsdorf, seriously: this boy Kurt and 
Kmma were not real Germans as he understood them, who 
showed the Russians submissive and ingratiating facsimil- 
es of smiles while secretly ready to snarl grimly (back in 
liast Prussia he had often noticed how these rubbery smiles 
were wiped olf behind the backs of soldiers departing 
from occupied houses). That night, when Nikitin had found 
sergeant Mezhenin in the attic with the German girl, crying 
‘nein, nein!’ in a tearful, hopeless voice, and later, when 
he had looked at the two of them during the interrogation, 
the fright and fcar in Emma’s face, her dress torn along 
her thigh, her defence of her utterly confused, clumsy broth- 
er—all this had aroused in him not his customary, dull 
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suspicion of prisoners, but rather an awkward kind of pity 
and cven sympathetic surprise. But perhaps it was all be- 
cause her wide, unnaturally blue eyes (not German--he had 
not seen ones like them) apparently could not, did not 
know how to lie; her puffy lips, unattractively bitten and 
parched made her both grown up and helplessly weak when 
she was trying lo explain the reason for their return home, 
but not like her round-shouldered, puny, hollow-chested 
brother, who was as obedient to her as if he held her in 
mortal awe. No, during the interrogation the answers of 
neither of them had even for a moment contained the hos- 
tile insincerity masked by fear which Nikitin had expected 
to see. Then there had been the early morning free of war, 
the peace of awakening in a fabulously wide bed under a 
luxurious home-made quilt, the whistle of birds amid the 
blessed peace, the knock at the door, the warm aroma of 
coffee amid the sunny breath of a warmed breeze from the 
garden, the dressing gown, drawn in at Emma’s waist by, 
a belt, her cautious tread, the shy glowing of her blue eyes 
at him, ‘Guten Morgen, Herr Leutnant’, her washed hair 
flowing over her shoulders, shot with an almost copper col- 
our and smelling of toilet soap, then her soft lips and the 
whole of that intoxicated hallucination, unnecessary, like 
shame, unexpected, stunning, for which he could later find 
no justification, which happened by chance and should not 
have happened between them, a Russian officer and a Ger- 
man girl. And he, simultaneously despising and accusing 
himself, heart sinking as if before a precipice, floated in a 
swaying log, enwrapped in an intolerably joyful and sharp 
torment at the recollection of her milk-white breast, com- 
ing to a point in a tender pink nipple covered with goose 
pimples when she had lain beside him, of her arms quickly 
winding round his neck, of her small, damp mirrors of 
teeth, partly revealed by a boyish smile: ‘Vadi-im, mein 
lieber Vadi-im”’. 

After the previous day’s madness of battle, after the 
funeral and the wake, which had not brought Nikitin relief 
but, on the contrary, had extended the madness of the 
day, he wanted neither to think about her nor to see her; 
but the pain, previously unknown, of loneliness and that 
terrible dream, horrifying with its sensation of his own 
death, which Emma’s weeping in the darkness of the attic, 
her sincere, passionate tears, smeared on his face, her fren- 
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zied cries of clumsy help: “Ich bin traurig, Vadi-im!” had 
interrupted—this, no doubt, as if contrary to whatever he 
might wish, had again thrown them at each other, brought 
them together. Surely he could not have been so mistaken, 
surely he could not have failed to understand if she had 
lied and deceived him in this act of self-preservation? No, 
it was impossible to believe in her responsibility for a 
monstrous lie—she had understood him and asked forgive- 
ness for herself and Kurt and implored him not to think 
about her and Kurt in the way he did of those Germans 
who were capable of killing and had killed Knyazhko. 

‘Do you want proof, lieutenant? You ask for proof? | 
think that when SMERSH takes care of the German girl, 
you'll have all the proof you need. There have been a lot 
of coincidences, see? They appeared at night as if they 
owned the house, the same night the brother disappeared 
somewhere and in the morning the Germans attacked. Who 
did you believe, then? You turned soft, slobbered and— 
believed! Isn’t that how it was?”’ 

‘Kurt wasn’t among the prisoners,” Nikitin said. 

‘Who examined the dead in the forester’s house? Per- 
haps he was killed there and was burned together with the 
house? Naive, lieutenant, oh, how naive! And comic. Enough 
to twist your stomach.” 

‘No, I don't believe that he went into the forest, instead 
of to Hamburg,” Nikitin said. “It’s impossible. I don’t be- 
lieve it.” 

Granaturov raised his voice. 

“And I don’t believe you! Get it? I don’t believe you and 
your German girl! And I will not transfer even temporary 
command of the battery to youl! Whether you are the only 
officer left or not! Now, we shall act like men. I don’t write 
denunciations of subordinates. That’s not the way I do 
things. You will write the report for SMERSH, yourself: 
how it was, how it happened, where the werewolf vanished 
to and ... about your connection with the German girl! 
Oh, sorry, Lieutenant Nikitin, 1’m using ‘thou’ again...” 

‘‘As you like. Except that it is you, battery commander, 
who will write about all this.” 

‘Me? Ah, so that’s how you turn things round.” 

‘Even if ... even if I go to a penal battalion, I won't 
write a line. Until things have been cleared up. Did Kurt 
go back into the forest? The prisoners from the forester’s 
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house can testify to that: ring headquarters and ask. But 
did you see him? What sort of soldier was he? A fledge- 
ling! What was he capable of?” 

‘“We-ell, now! You’re a brave man, Nikitin! But if every- 
thing is proved—what then?” 

“The prisoners must have known him. And if Kurt real- 
ly was sent as a spy, then I shall be responsible for every- 
thing, not youl” 

‘What will you be responsible for—for waging war with 
the German girl in bed? For attempting to rape her first 
and then talking her into it?” 

“T ... attempted to rape her? Who told you that?” 

“T know everything! I also know that you, lieutenant, 
wanted to lay the blame on Mezhenin, who caught you per- 
sonally during that operation in the attic. In fact, you only 
seem to be a cherubim with white wings! You will have 
to bear responsibility for everything! For everything! | tell 
you that in the presence of Galina, Licutenant Nikitin!” 

His blazing, crazy eyes, as if to confirm the direct evi- 
dence, darted across Galya’s face. She continued to sit on the 
divan, detached, eyelids tight shut, and the inexorable real- 
ity of the threat cut, like a low burst of aulomatic fire, over 
Nikitin’s head. This imminent danger, which wanted to 
crush and could kill him, suddenly threw him rebelliously 
not to the bottom of the trench, but to an open space with- 
out parapets, to the slipping edge of a chasm wide open 
two paces away. On the other side of the abyss stood, not 
Germans, but Granaturov with automatic pistol raised, sup- 
ported behind his back by Mezhenin (invisibly present 
there), while on this side was Nikitin, united with the Ger- 
mans by a link of treachery, directly or indirectly guilty of 
Knyazhko’s death. In this clear (direct or indirect) accusa- 
tion Granaturov had not said everything, but it was as if 
a black tinge of impotence and wounded pride had been 
flung like a bridge towards Galya, as soon as Nikitin had 
declared in her presence that there was no letler addressed 
to her, and Granaturov’s growing bitterness and the humil- 
iating words about a “war in bed” all surged up in a hot. 
answering anger in Nikitin, blindingly, and suddenly it 
became a matter of indifference what would happen later. 

“Listen, battery commander...” he said. “I remember 
that Knyazhko said it was a pity there were no duels now...” 

‘Are you imitating Knyazhko?” Granaturov said, unable 
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to control himself, and turned on his heel towards Nikitin. 
“Showing off in front of Galya? It doesn’t come off with 
you! Knyazhko was one thing, you’re another! Athos, Por- 
thos and the musketeer! Come o-on! You want a duel? Well, 
come on, then, come on! Let’s go! Shall we shoot? Well? 
Come on! Let’s go!” 

Twisting himself round, he seized the holster on his thigh 
with the good hand, maliciously showing his large white 
tecth. Nikitin looked at him: fury and impotence were 
struggling in Granaturov’s face. Nothing of what recently 
had been there remained in the battery commander’s counte- 
nance, a man usually rough and loud, but with the manner 
of a hail-fellow-well-met—it had simply been replaced the 
previous day on thal. meadow at the forester’s house, where 
he had lost his easy approach, his quick forgetfulness of 
grudges and his blasphemous bulfoonery— and it now seemed 
to Nikitin that what had disappeared had been only an 
interim, defensive game while Knyazhko had been alive, 
whom Granaturov had disliked, been jealous of and feared 
for some time. Granaturov had evidently felt constrained, 
bound by another’s will, which had proved stronger than 
his own; but now Knyazhko was no more... 

“Stupid, battery commander,” Nikitin said. ‘I should 
like to imitate Knyazhko, but it wouldn’t work... Unfortu- 
nately, it wouldn’t work.” 

Then Granaturov jerked his hand away from his holster 
and said, hissing through bared teeth: 

‘Remember, Nikitin! Things have changed in the battery 
now! I gave Knyazhko a bit of leeway—there won't be any 
for you! I put a full stop to that today! The battery will 
be run my way. I won’t have any of this well-bred non- 
sense, any of this mimsy-pimsy or any kind of shit in the 
battery!” 

“Be quiet! Be quiet, both of you!” 

Nikitin, as if severed from Granaturov by this cry, by 
Galva’s denying half-supplication, felt a sudden shiver— 
her bright, dry eyes blazed in her thin face with such re- 
vol{ed scorn, the angles of her brows arched with such dis- 
gust, as if something loathsomely distorted and naked, mak- 
ing her shudder, had emerged between them there, in the 
room. 

“Yes, yes ... is worth hating you all the same, Grana- 
turov,’ she said in a whisper. “You went mad, like an 
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animal ... Never, never! It was a mistake. Everything be- 
tween us was a mistake, out of spite towards him, do you 
understand... Granaturov? Do you understand?” 

She even struck the bolster of the divan with the edge 
of her palm, passionately biting her frighteningly trans- 
parent lips, and Nikitin, painfully and acutely affected by 
her words and shaken by her frank, unsparing dclirectness, 
thought: ‘And is this the truth? Does it mean there was 
something between them? So Granaturov wasn’t joking 
then, but only exaggerating something to arouse Knyazhko’s 
jealousy?” And he glanced at Granaturov. 

The latter was standing stolidly by the fireplace. Then 
everything seemed to come together within him, as if in 
preparation for a leap; his column-like, round neck, his 
shoulders, his wounded hand in a sling, the nails, stained 
with iodine, sticking pathetically out of the bandage— 
everything shrank and became small. And suddenly Grana- 
turov, brokenly hunching his broad back, as if he had seen 
something implacable and inescapable that had swept over 
him, walked with unseeing steps to the opposite corner of 
the room, where he stood and gazed for a long time at the 
floor and the trampled carpet. When he returned with the 
same unseeing steps to the fireplace his twisted mouth 
described a forced, freezing smile that was intolerable to 
contemplate. He seemed to be straining to say something, 
but his strength had been evidently spent on this smile 
alone, a_ tight, ill-fitting mask placed clown-like on his 
mouth. 

“Well, now, Galya, this is how you feel...” he said 
hoarsely. 

Moving his legs mechanically Granaturov turned towards 
the table instead of going up to the fireplace, fumbled among 
the mugs that had not been cleared away, knocking them 
over on the tablecloth, found a glass someone had left 
unfinished the previous evening, cracked that icy smile with 
it and sat down after pouring the vodka down his throat, 
leaning his elbow on the creaking edge of the table and 
resting his forehead on his huge fist. 

“T shall go, battery commander,” Nikitin said with a 
feeling almost of relief for, shielded by the fist, Granaturov’s 
smile, alien, squeezed out by suffering and confusion, did 
not sear the gaze. If he had shouted at Galya, broken a 
glass, overturned the table, everything would have been 
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more natural than this clownish twist of the large mouth: 
probably he was trving to help himself in this way, to de- 
fend himself against the unalterable truth which Galya, 
hopelessly. had just told him. Evidently Granaturov, in 
resolving to elicit the truth about the relations between 
Knyazhko and Galya, had not supposed that this conversa- 
tion would stir up angry hostility in her, provoking a de- 
nial of incontestable clarity which represented a torment for 
her and an unrealised opportunity and which ruled out any 
opportunity to change anything now. But it was beyond 
comprehension how Granaturov had found in himself the 
malicious and cheerful frivolity once to discredit Galya in 
Knyazhko’s eyes after what might or might not have hap- 
pened between him and her... After all, that day when he 
had returned from the sick-bay, satishied, well-fed with the 
grub of the rear, there had been his chuckle like that of 
a hussar. his mysterious glance at Knyazhko, the cynical 
details of his story about the victorious night spent with 
the beautiful member of the sick-bay staff in her room, the 
amateur photograph of Galya placed in testimony on the 
table before the officers—there had been a goal in everyth- 
ing, a destructive goal, similar to the forbidden smack of 
truth that had been in the letter they had found by Knyazh- 
ko addressed to Galya, which he had not sent due to un- 
known circumstances. 

“Go away. Nikitin,” Granaturov said, the bridge of his 
nose pressed against his fist. quietly shaking his head. 
“Concerning the German girl—send a report to SMERSH. 
No, vou aren't an angel, either. Nikitin, no-o...” 

The pathetic depression and hopelessly doomed quality 
about his athletic figure, hunched over the table, Galya’s 
bitterly stubborn silence, her thin face, eyes lowered, as 
bloodless as it had been in the meadow the previous day, 
the infinitely bereft surrounding emptiness without Knyazh- 
ko, the terrible dream that had remained in his conscious- 
ness, Emma's soft, tender lips, her whisper floating over 
his head: ‘Du bist mein Schmetterling” (“Why a butterfly? 
Why?”)—everything was a continuation of some madness 
that had infected all of them, a false faith in the last stage 
of the war and expectation of it in this unbelievably cosy 
little German town of Ké6nigsdorf. Perhaps in believing in 
this new, happy period of non-violent life they had got 
ahead of themselves: in hurrying, they had outstripped 
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fate, which they had been so superstitiously fearful of over- 
taking at the front. 

Something had to be done, something had to be decided, 
something understood through and through; they must tear 
themselves free of this accursed, fatal hallucination, which 
had deceived them with enchanting calm, the peaceful 
whiteness of flowering orchards, the caressing May sun- 
shine, where the war had ended and, slyly. not ended for 
them all and where Knyazhko had fallen. 

“One thing I should like, battery commander,” Nikitin 
said dully, “is for Mezhenin to write the report to SMERSH 
first. And then me...” 

Granaturov rumbled. slowly rubbed his forehead against 
his fist, but did not reply and Nikilin walked towards the 
door, conscious of an insistent desire to free himself of a 
stilling closeness, somehow to relieve the weight dully pres- 
sing down on his spirit, to go out into the fresh May air, 
to hurry to breathe in the healing smell of the grass and 
the young lilac warmed in the sun and to sit somewhere 
in the garden alone amid the spring world that had de- 
ceived them, but nevertheless existed. 

He had already grasped the door handle when, suddenly, 
he heard behind him Galya’s deep voice, which had grown 
stronger: 

“Wait, Nikitin. I] wanted to say to you...” 

Wheeling round, he thought instantly: ‘Now for the main 
thing about which she will talk ... but why?” and collided 
with her eyes, which did not know how to smile... 

“Wait, Nikitin.” 

Her boots crunching, she walked round Granaturov’s 
hunched figure indifferently, as if it were an extrancous ob- 
ject. She found a packet of captured cigarettes on the table, 
clicked a lighter abruptly and lit up, letting out a stream 
of smoke punctuated by intervals of breathing. She said: 

“Thank you, Nikitin. (“What has she thanked me for?’) 
Don't be offended if I don’t visit the battery. It will be 
better that way. Of course, everyone knew why I came.” 

Granaturov wrenched his forehead away from his fist. 
The frozen tight smile had disappeared from his large 
mouth, his brows were drawn together with bitter mockery, 
merging over the bridge of his nose, and his gaze darkened, 
grew sharper and bored into Galya’s face, seeking some- 
thing and not finding it. 
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Breathing out smoke through her nostrils, she choked 
and touched her breast, always so clearly, sharply and 
provocatively outlined by her field shirt, which was pulled 
in at the waist by a belt, that it was sometimes difficult 
for Nikitin to look at the small, neatly fastened gold but- 
tons down the front. The dazzling, raven blackness of Ga- 
lya’s hair, her even, fine pallor, her clean nails, her narrow 
hips, even her walk, her smoking and her inability to smile 
always aroused an undefined feeling of jealous excitement 
and dimly emerging disaster in Nikitin. But her self-control 
gave no grounds for imagining that she was capable of 
loving someone in the common way, of presenting her lips 
without squeamishness for kisses, of embracing and permit- 
ting someone to touch her: he could not imagine her alone 
wilh a man. 

She quickly extinguished the cigarette in an ashtray. 

“lam three years older than he was, and ... he was a 
boy,” Galya said in a choked voice. ‘‘And I knew... I knew 
that it would not end well.” 

“T am going,” Nikitin said and again, as if from the bot- 
tomless depths of the breach torn the day before in his 
life, the icy breath of the wilderness blew. “I am going, 
Galya.” 

“You were his friend ... and I want you to know. I 
loved him alone ... and built no castles in the air, Nikitin,” 
Galva said and the gold buttons on her breast heaved, from 
unnatural laughter or from suppressed weeping. ‘Hea- 
vens! Surely no-one can build castles in the air in war- 
time?” 

“T am going,” he repeated for the fourth time and, in 
order not to hear her or to see those unhealthy eyes of 
Granaturov, which still seemed to be hopefully thirsting 
for something in Galya’s face to which to attach themselves, 
flung open the door into the half-dark corridor, untyp- 
ically quiet for a morning and steeped in the smell of mil- 
let porridge. There on the threshold he was again stopped 
by Galya’s voice, matter-of-factly colourless: 

“Nikitin, please. Tell Tatkin to bring a bucket of water. 
I shall wash the floor. And another thing, please—I don't 
want anyone to help me. I want to do it alone...” 

“She has separated herself from us,” he thought. “She 
won't come to the battery any more now—no...” 
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Chapter Twelve 


The platoon was breakfasting without its usual morning 
animation. Spoons jingled in the dining room, but conversa- 
tion, laughter and jokes were absent and the soldiers’ faces 
were bent, concentrated and frowning, over their mess-tins. 
Sergeant Mezhenin, who was silting at the head of the table, 
sullenly hung-over, grey-faced, not touching his porridge, 
was lazily breaking off pieces of bread and tossing them 
into his mouth, chewing with unthinking indifference, his 
jaws moving. When he noticed Nikitin standing in the door 
Mezhenin, unexpectedly, called to him: ‘Ah, lieutenant!” 
somehow too briskly. There was a turbid reflection of wari- 
ness in the bright, impudent eyes which immediately gave 
way to his familiar expression of lively attention, Nikitin 
looked at him inquiringly and calmly. He asked himself: 

“What do I feel towards him now? Anger? Disgust?” 

“Sit down, comrade lieutenant! Ushatikov, a mess-tin of 
porridge for our platoon commander!” Mezhenin ordered, 
his tone excessively businesslike. “Quick! Why are you 
fussing with that cat, Ushatikov, like a child with a toy? 
Bring the lieutenant some food!” 

The soldiers’ faces turned towards Nikitin, but no-one res- 
ponded to the sergeant’s words or smiled. Evidently, every- 
one understood after the previous day’s wake that a wall 
of discord of the most serious kind had grown up between 
the battery commander and the platoon commander and 
guessed why Granaturov had not gone to the hospital in the 
morning and what sort of a conversation there might have 
been between him and Nikitin a minute before. Tatkin’s 
moustaches drooping dully, his reddish eyes flickered an- 
xiously in the swollen folds of his eyelids; Ushatikov, 
covertly feeding the cat on his knees with pieces of meat, 
blinked compassionately at the sergeant’s cry, wiped his 
palms on his field shirt without pushing off the cat, half-rose 
in confusion and sat down again, not fully comprehending 
what Mezhenin wanted of him and why Lieutenant Nikitin 
was standing in the doorway without entering the dining 
room. Embarrassed, Ushatikov mumbled: 

‘She’s hungry, just like an orphan...” 

“A little kid, that’s what you are,” Senior Sergeant Zykin 
observed, putting his spoon to one side. “That head of yours 
has no home of its own. The wind blows about in it as if 
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it was an empty barn. Sit down, comrade lieutenant, and 
have a bite.” 

The soldiers were silent, glancing sideways at Mezhenin, 
who had screwed up his eyes, his lips parted by an artificial 
half-smirk that just exposed his tobacco-stained front teeth. 

‘No appetite, comrade lieutenant?—are you fasting?” 

“T’m not hungry,” Nikitin replied. As he approached the 
table he suddenly felt. dark, dull blows inside his head and 
his throat immediately became dry as it had been in the 
meadow, when they were standing behind the gun shield 
and Knyazhko had walked forward over the grass towards 
the forester’s house and during the last seconds of some- 
thing that was unforeseen but was on the brink of occurring, 
Mezhenin, for a reason grasped by no-one, unable to endure 
those seconds, had forestalled the Germans by pressing the 
trigger and a shell-burst had flashed like lightning in an 
upper window, from which had come the roar of automatic 
fire—and Knyazhko, stumbling, had taken one more step 
before falling to his knees, wiping his forehead for some 
reason with his handkerchief. “But I gave Mezhenin no 
orders. Why did he fire?” Nikitin recalled with striking 
clarily through the thumps in his head and, as well as the 
sharp clarity of that moment in his memory, which was 
clouded by everything that had happened afterwards, he 
was also struck by the fact that no-one—neither he nor the 
soldicrs—had noted or remembered this the previous day. 
‘No, no-one accused him... But why am I accusing him? 
What do I feel towards him? Hatred? Disgust? Does that 
mean that Granaturov believes him absolutely? Or that he 
wants to believe him?’ 

“Thank you, Zykin, I'm not hungry,” Nikitin said dis- 
tantly, still nol siltling down at the table. He was deafened 
by the thumping of the blood in his temples at the sound 
of his own voice. “What I wanted was...” 

“You should sit down with us, comrade lieutenant, hun- 
ger isn't your aunty. Would you like some tea?” 

“Our platoon commander is fasting, Zykin—that’s good 
for the health, too. We should all fast—here we are stuf- 
fing German grub, we've grown bellies, can't do your belt 
up, ho, ho!” 

“Who is Mezhenin saying this to?” 

“What I wanted to say was, Sergeant Mezhenin, the devil 
take you!” 
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He still did not know what he would do at that precise 
moment, how he would announce what he had understood 
in every particular, exposed and Jaid bare, as if at the fatal 
brink beyond which, at last, there could be only one thing— 
final, relieving liberation from the hatred, nauseating and 
stifling him, that he felt for this handsome, impudent, ap- 
parently impenetrable face, this half-smirk, those spoilt 
teeth, that inopportune shot and that bloody reprisal in the 
meadow... And Nikitin finished with a voice that suddenly 
was released with a metallic ring: 

“Listen, Mezhenin ... if you had been killed yesterday 

. during the battle ... that would have been just. Your 
idiotic cowardice was the cause of Knyazhko’s death. (‘How 
strange that [ am speaking so clearly and confidently... 
Such a feeling of liberation and confidence—I haven't ex- 
perienced that for a long time...) Now remember, before 
it’s too late: if I see your mug in my platoon tomorrow, 
I'll shoot you down without a moment’s hesitation ... as 
a coward and a swine! For everything... For Zhitomir, for 
Knyazhko, for all your lies and filth! Do you understand 
me? Do you understand me properly, Mezhenin?” 

It would have been easier and simpler for him if, gripped 
by fury and an angry surge of justice, he had shouted 
this in Mezhenin’s face; the shout tore at his throat, but he 
spoke with such icy harshness, such abnormal self-denial, 
with the irrevocably found solution to the infection of mad- 
ness, that it was terrible to hear the measured and quiet 
resolution in the tone of his voice, as if now, in sentenc- 
ing him in advance to death, he Jinked Mezhenin and him- 
self before the eyes of the soldiers of the platoon by a 
single fate, which would also become his own punishment. 

“Remember: I shall keep my word. I shall not spare my 
bullets on you. That is the last thing I want to say to you!” 

Nikitin saw how a bluish pallor washed away the hung- 
over puffiness of Mezhenin’s cheeks and his chin, not shaved 
that morning, jutted with a charcoal greyness, but the 
sergeant continued to sit at the table without rising, shield- 
ing his unmoving gaze with thick eyelashes. Then he be- 
gan mechanically to break off and crumble pieces of bread 
and toss them into his mouth. He chewed in silence, knots 
of muscle moving on his cheekbones, which were suddenly 
covered with beads of sweat. 

The hot silence of the morning increased and swelled in 
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the room until it was as stifling as a bath-house, scorched 
by the sun, amid the pent-up wordlessness of the entire 
house the cat could be heard jumping on to the floor from 
Ushatikov’s knees, who had ceased to feed it, while Usha- 
tikov, sticking out his face with surprise, popping his naive 
eyes al Nikitin, slid from his chair, catching his leg against 
Tatkin’s knee. But Tatkin responded with neither gesture 
nor a word; the black points of his pupils bored into Me- 
zhenin, his eyes not leaving him, while the latler contin- 
ued imperturbably to chew, breaking the piece of bread on 
the oilcloth and scratching it with a large nail. The silence 
roared in Nikitin’s ears and this silence on the part of 
Mezhenin and the soldiers told him that, after the previ- 
ous day, after the wake, no-one wanted any discordant 
actions, no-one wanted to complicate his relations either 
with the sergeant or with him, the platoon commander, for 
in surviving the battle much could be forgiven everyone 
and each man separately. And suddenly the blazing thought, 
which had burned out the possibility of reconciliation in 
his consciousness and the decision he had taken, which was 
no longer subject to reason, engulfed him in a freezing 
draught and made him tremble with a shuddering inner 
shiver: ‘‘Now, right now is the final moment ... if he says 
just one word in self-justification ... that will be the end— 
between him and me...” Utterly gripped by a convulsive 
chill, ready for the last thing of all, as if plunging entirely 
into an enclosing, shifting twilight which had dissolved the 
unmoving faces of the soldiers and Mezhenin’s face, and 
conscious of the blank, neutral band of silence around him, 
he dimly made out amid the leaden pressure of quietness 
the reasonable, angry bass voice of Senior Sergeant Zykin, 
grimly quick to explain the prudent silence of the soldiers 
of his platoon: 

“Comrade liculenant, surely for a piece of shit like that 
it isn’t worth being sent to the penal battalion? He will 
think a lot of himself! If you work it out, he’d be worth 
half a kopeck on market day... A piece of a person!” 

“No,” Nikitin said jerkily in a barely audible voice. ‘You 
don’t know everything, Zykin, not—everything...” 

‘And I say, comrade lieutenant: if you dirty yourself 
with shit, it will take a long time to wash off. You should 
use a spade to clear it out.” 

It was at this moment Mezhenin’s endurance snapped. 
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His head shot up, as if someone had struck him from below 
on the chin, the knots of muscle leaped like sharp stones 
on his cheekbones and his narrowed eyes bulged with a 
bloody mist. 

‘Ah, you filthy hick! Are you burying me? Is this a con- 
spiracy? And you—snot-nose from Moscow, blast you! Are 


you threatening me? We'll see who’s ... who's burying 
who. You wanted to bring me down, swinel Why, I'll get 
my teeth into youl... Ill chew you like a bone! You want 


to take me on? Me?” 

‘‘Mezhenin,” Nikitin shouted and a lightning signal from 
his memory made him drop his right hand beside his body 
to the place where the solid weight of his revolver pressed 
dangerously against his thigh. “Mezhenin, be silent!” 

‘‘Are you going to shoot? Me? Me-e?” 

Mezhenin jumped up from the table, pushing away the 
back of his chair with a crack, and recoiled towards the 
window. His face, the brown teeth bared animal-like, shook 
and grimaced and the next moment, bending in a cunning, 
predatory way and giving out a dull, grunting sound, he 
flung himself to the floor, grabbed a chair by the legs with 
both hands, swung it over his head, his chest wheezing, and 
flung it at Nikitin, who with a sudden instinctive jerk, 
stepped to one side, continuing to unfasten his holster with 
fingers that grew numb in his haste. 

The chair smashed against the door jamb and something 
blunt and hard struck Nikitin’s shoulder. There seemed to 
be no time for him to see the flight of what had struck him 
as the chair, one leg broken off, fell to the floor with a 
crash or clearly to see Mezhenin’s face, made hideous by 
hatred, because everything was instantly enveloped in a 
turbid white mist filled with men's voices. Inlo this mist, 
he stepped stumbling against something angular and hard 
on the floor, weightlessly raised the revolver in unfeeling 
fingers with clumsy, dragging stiffness in his right hand 
and right shoulder and fired twice at the strangely unclear, 
whitish cloud, which for some reason had, instead of a face, 
a mouth only, wildly gaping fish-like with a voiceless cry. 
Instantly the mouth vanished somewhere behind the blan- 
ket of fog that reeked bitterly of gunpowder ... 

‘Comrade lieutenant! Comrade lieutenant!”’ 

“That’s all!” Nikitin thought with shadowed, frozen, calm 
detachment, understanding already that he had done some- 
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thing now which, from this moment past, had changed his 
life. He scarcely distinguished the shouts, the frenzied 
bustle around him, the mouvement of bodies along the right 
side of the table near the windows, swimmily seeing before 
him the stunned faces of Ushatikov, Tatkin aud Zykin, the 
familiar and strange faces of the soldiers, approaching him 
out of the fog. He Jooked blindly through them and past 
them and for some reason, as if this were now more impor- 
tant than anything, diligently and stubbornly thrust the 
pistol, which had become a slippery piece of metal in his 
hand. into the holster—missed, could not find the leather 
nest, and, not finding it, pushed the pistol into his pocket. 
In a parched whisper he said the first thing to come from 
his sub-conscious, as if this were something indispensable: 

“Zykin... 1 am handing over command to you... I shall 
now report myself.”’ 

He could not make out the answer he received from Zy- 
kin, who was gazing from somewhere far off with fixed, 
reproachful eyes, but he remembered that no-one restrained 
or stopped him, no-one took away the gun or condemned 
him. Unconsciously, not knowing why, he went out into the 
corridor and there, hunched over, turned towards the door 
into the garden, probably to gulp some fresh air, accompa- 
nied by clotted voices rising and falling behind him (some- 
one there gaspingly repeated the same thing over and over 
to someone, shouting in dumbfounded incomprehension that 
the lieutenant had fired at the sergeant and killed or wound- 
ed him). When he threw open the door into the overheated 
air, soaked in sweet warmth, into the hot, sunny gleam of 
morning on the green meadow, the steps behind him grew 
louder, commanding cries of “where, where?” rang out, steps 
again thundered along the corridor and someone's shout, 
overtaking him, swept menacingly over the bobbing voices: 

‘Nikitin, stop! Stop!” 

But he had crossed the threshold and stepped on to the 
stone flags laid in the direction of the meadow, which were 
striped like a chessboard by the light and the shadow of 
the pines, inhaling the watery fresh smell of the grass. His 
heart tripped with a taut, leaping misbeat and the meadow 
ahead darkened. 

“Nikitin, stop!” 

He did not look round. There was a thudding in his ears. 

“Nikitin, stop, that’s an order!” 
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His boots thumping, breathing hard, Granaturov ran to- 
wards him and tugged his shoulder with the iron strength of 
a lever. The perplexed, wandering darkness of his gaze, 
scorchingly inquiring, leaped between Nikitin’s eyes and 
his unbuttoned holster as he shouted, panting: 

“What have you done, Nikitin? Did you fire? Why? Have 
you gone out of your mind? Where is the gun? Where is 
your gun?”’ 

“You can arrest me, battery commander,’ Nikitin said. 
‘Arrest me.’ And he unfastened his belt with mechanical, 
half-mad calmness. ‘I think one must take off one’s belt... 
and one’s epaulettes? And I think a note is necessary and 
an escort?” 

‘Where is your gun, I’m asking you? Where is the pis- 
tol? Shut up, you idiot, you nut, you stupid musketeer!” 

Granaturov’s entire unwieldy figure seemed to shield Ni- 
kitin from the confusion, the movements, the voices in the 
corridor as he elbowed him, pressing him with his knee to 
the wall of the house, and began rapidly to feel his holster, 
which proved to be empty. He pawed the right pocket of 
his breeches and pulled out the pistol, jerking the material 
of the lining, which was turned inside out, and tossed it 
into his pocket, shouting angrily: 

‘What have you done, then? Why did you fire at him? 
What have you done? Eh? What have you begun, you kid, 
what have you begun? Have you thought about it? Are you 
imitating Knyazhko? Do you want to ruin your life? To 
suffer for truth? Intellectuals, the devil’s whelps!”’ 

“No. That isn’t it, battery commander...” 

‘What ‘isn’t it’? Now! Forward march!” Granaturov shout- 
ed, beside himself, shoving Nikitin at an angle from behind 
with his shoulder. “Go into the house! Back! I am arresting 
you, Lieutenant Nikitin! Take off your belt and your epaulet- 
tes! Tatkin, get an automatic and—come here!”’ 

Then, as they walked along the corridor, which had in- 
stantly fallen silent, seemed quite dark, as if it were even- 
ing, and was divided up by the unclear dots of faces along 
the walls, Nikitin removed his belt with its empty holster, 
unbuttoned his epaulettes and silently transferred all this 
into somebody’s cupped hands. ‘“‘Cupped!’’—he was surprised. 
And there, in the corridor, he heard through the wide- 
open door of the dining room, not at once and not very 
clearly, drawn-out, monotonous, plaintive, groaning calls, 
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after which Galya’s deep, commanding voice reached him: 
“Put an overcoal under his head!"’. Then he glanced invol- 
untarily at the sunny shaft of light, into the corner of that 
room at which he had fired... ‘There, between Zykin and 
Ushatikov, Galya stood, looking down with a serious, con- 
cerned face, tearing open a field dressing with her teeth, 
but from the corridor Mezhenin, blocked off by the table, 
could not be seen lying on the floor. He was groaning. And 
something with scorching, jagged edges twisted in Nikitin’s 
chest—surely this was not Mezhenin? Surely this was not 
him? 

No, Mezhenin could not groan so plaintively, so hope- 
lessly, Mezhenin who, only a few minutes before, had leaped 
savagely from behind the table, determined with hyster- 
ical energy to defend himself, to destroy, bursting with 
hatred for Nikitin and Sergeant Zykin. It was Mezhenin 
who, iv the oblivion of impending action, emitting a half- 
intelligible animal cry, had flung a chair at Nikitin and, 
when he missed, had thrown himsel{ at the platoon’s auto- 
matic weapons, stacked on the floor. 

“No, he could not groan like that, this is a mistake, that 
isn’t Mezhenin, it isn't him. 

“Take him to the hospital! Bandage him up quickly and 
take him to the hospital in my car,’ Granaturov ordered 
imperiously from behind him through the open door and 
swore in a dreary gabble as he changed his order: ‘Stop! 
Don’t send him wilhout me! Do you understand, eh? I will 
go with him myself! Carry him out to the car—and wait for 
me! Well, go on, go on!” he ordered, hustling Nikitin on 
with rough, unflagging fury; urging him forward sharply 
and impatiently. “Hurry up, | say, hurry up!” 

“IT just want to say this—please don’t shout at me, bat- 
tery commander!” Nikitin said, barely restraining his voice 
from tipping over the cdge of mad calm. ‘‘] shall go where- 
ver you wish ... to regimental headquarters, to SMERSH, 
wherever you like...” 

“Be si-ilent! I should take some more of your advicel”’ 
Granaturov shouted, moving closer to Nikitin from behind, 
and in the dim little cul-de-sac of a corridor beyond the 
kitchen he squeezed his shoulder in an iron grip and shoved 
him towards the wooden staircase leading to the attic, 
where Nikitin’s room was. “That way! Upstairs! Lock him 
up! Tatkin! Lock him up and keep him under guard! Stand by 
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the door and don’t let him go anywhere. not a step! Got it? 
You are responsible for him!” 

“There's no need for thal, battery commander.” Nikitin 
said, his eyes finding Tatkin, smal! and sullenly frowning, 
who was shuffling confusedly by the staircase. “I shall not 
run away anywhere. There’s no sense.” 

“Be silent! Take him upstairs, there! Lock him up and 
keep him under guard!” 

There was one more thing—humiliating, offering no re- 
lief, the last on Nikilin’s way to his room after his arrest. 
Accompanied by the armed Tatkin, he began to climb the 
stairs and looked up at the shafts of sunlight that crossed 
the stair-well and the small, dusty window suffused with 
light. Something white seemed to glimmer like a_ light, 
slanting shadow, darting back in fright from the crack of 
a door slightly opened on to the landing, and instantly the 
door banged shut and there, upstairs, a key clicked faintly 
from inside. 

He went into the attic, half-turned towards Tatkin, who 
remained on the threshold and said without meeting his 
eyes, which darled away to the wall: “Well, to your post”; 
but no sooner had the door closed than his legs gave way, 
buckling at the knees, and he fell forward on to the bed, 
his face in the pillow, whispering in a fit of feverish, chok- 
ing despair: 

“This is the end, this is the end...” 

The key turned in the lock with a sickening sound and 
silence descended on the altic; below, voices buzzed thinly, 
interrupting each other. 


Chapter Thirteen 


‘“Uncle-e!”’ 

A burst of machine-gun fire penetrated from the left 
bank, striking sparks from the ice, and he bent his head, 
supporting himself with his elbows on the edges of the 
hole in the ice. His belt tightened, ripping open the ragged 
water like a thick string, and an enormous, elastic weight 
struggled perceptibly at the other end of the belt, jerking 
him after it: Shtokalov, who had thrust his moribund face, 
eyes white and mouth distorted, out of the water, emitting 
hoarse, inarticulate sounds, disappeared under the rim of 
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the hole. He was dragged down irrepressibly, under the 
bluish cross-section of ice, the wet ribbon of the belt be- 
came hard, like an iron pole, and this metallic lever turned 
to right and left with giganlic force, making waves. The 
unknown, terrible and mysterious thing that was in this 
freezing water pulled Nikitin, tugged him by the hand, 
around which the belt was wound fast. Still struggling with 
the twisls and turns of the lever, he drew this living, invin- 
cible, heavy thing that had gone under the edge of the hole 
in the ice towards himself with his last strength, felt how 
he was being dragged steadily on his elbows and stomach 
towards the iron-black water, which breathed a mortal cold. 
There was no longer any support and he was being carried 
towards the brink with increasing speed and steepness, his 
head scorchingly bathed in steam and spray from below, 
and he had time to notice on the right, near his elbow, a 
large striped perch, tossed out by the explosion, frozen into 
the icy fragments by its spread-out gills. This was the only 
obstacle against which his elbow could still find support. 
He made a dart with his elbow, the rigid buckle of his belt 
cutting his palm like a razor, and Shtokalov was still pul- 
ling on the belt from out of the depths, jerking, tugging, 
drawing Nikitin after him with monstrous jerks and the 
hard-frozen prickles of the perch’s gills slid crackling some- 
where under his chest. 

And then the nauseating taste of winter water struck and 
gushed into his mouth and nostrils and in the turbid smoke 
of it ahead dark slippery shadows flickered like the eager, 
sharply spread claws of hungry crabs, which were hurriedly 
crawling towards him from all sides, moving densely under 
him, colliding, scraping with cold armour on his bare sto- 
mach under his greatcoat, nipping him with a rending 
pain... 

Thus, for the space of a second, his own death appeared 
to him—and then, his subconscious making a last effort 
not to let go the belt, almost swallowed by a wave, he came 
to himselt from the lashing of machine-gun fire over his 
head, breaking through from the other bank in low bursts. 
He lay on the very edge of an ice-hole, groaning, vomiting 
water, torn and bloody from the ice, his hand, curled up 
with cramp, wooden and insensitive, holding on to the belt, 
senselessly light and liberated. In the middle of the calm 
patch of unfrozen water ice floes tinkled thinly, glassily, 
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rubbed against cach other and two caps floated like round 
cups—his and Shtokalov’s, a worn  soldier’s cap with ear- 
flaps, sweat-stained inside, where a needle wound round 
with thread had been stuck housewife-like. 

Shtokalov... When had this happened? In 1942 at Sta- 
lingrad on the Aksay River. He had been walking to the 
command post before twilight with a messenger he did not 
know, called Shtokalov, who had heen sent for him from 
headquarters, a talkative village lad with the perky, bounc- 
ing gait of a sparrow. and after half an hour. on the Aksay 
they had come upon a German machine-gunner. At first 
they had fallen on the ice and crawled. then they had flung 
themselves forward under the cover of the bank and there 
Shtokalov had fallen through a hole in the ice. probably 
opened up that morning by a shell, which was covered over 
with a film of ice still thin. 

“Why am I thinking about Shtokalov? This isn’t a dream 
and I am not asleep, although I should sleep, but T can’t 
and I see everything and remember it as if it had happened 
yesterday ... There were two caps floating there, in the 
ice-hole—so I could have died then, too. Shtokalov died, 
while I remained... When he fell through that hole in 
the ice, why didn’t he call ‘lieutenant’, instead of shouting 
‘uncle-el’ in the couniry way for some reason, as if there 
had been no war and we were simply walking over the ice 
to the next village. T did not have enough strength to pull 
him out of the ice-hole—why couldn't I? I couldn't save 
that medical orderly. couldn’t get her out of the siege of 
Zhitomir—what was her name? Zhenva, I think... And I 
hadn't the strength ... something was lacking in me to 
stop Knyazhko yesterday, to keep him back and prevent 
what happened in the meadow... But at what point? How? 
T shall never forget how Knyazhko fell to his knees after 
the machine-gun fired. How strange it was, and why did 
he draw his hand across his face? What was he thinking 
of then?” 

In the hot evening airlessness of the attic, baked during 
the day. Nikitin lay on the bed in the half-reality of drow- 
sy numbness, drenched in hot sweat. His heart beat falter- 
ingly, he heard its dull thuds and his memory offered no 
defense, suggested no justification and he did not look for 
a justification, for cleansing from his own guilt. because 
what was most intolerable was that in those last seconds of 
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another’s death he had not done something extreme, beyond 
the possible, and had not been able to help or prevent... 
And this impotence, impossible to justify, and the bitter- 
ness of guilt were now so irredeemable and the face of 
Shtokalov. already dead, already without hope, surfacing 
from the black water of the ice-hole and his cry, lashed by 
a wave, of “uncle-e!” were repeated so clearly, with such 
reality before him, Zhenya’s damp brows, on which he imag- 
ined the ants crawling in spring, were drawn together 
with such suffering and with such unfamiliarity, and the 
fair Jock of hair lay obliquely in such a childish way 
across Knyazhko’s pale temple that Nikitin groaned and 
ground his teeth to overcome the piercing pain. He wanted 
lo wrench himself free of the inexorable vice of half-sleep 
—and immediately something vague and whitish floated up 
and swept about ahead of him like a cloud and someone's 
face arose and blocked off the other faces. It was very 
unclear, but it bared its teeth with menace and hostility, 
retreated towards the sunny window, then shots flashed red 
over it, everything swam in a ringing silence and an un- 
recognizable voice, choking defeatedly. swelled with the 
aroused blackness-of hideous fear: “The lieutenant has 
shot at Mezhenin! Surely he hasn’t been killed?” 

Ife thought he was asleep and dreaming the same dreams, 
but at the same time his consciousness seemed to be sepa- 
rated from the state of sleep and he realised that he was 
not sleeping. but floating in a shifting wave of oblivion and 
thinking about the tormenting impossibility of breaking off 
this delirium, which was only dark reality screened by 
something. 

“Who shouted so terribly? And who is this about? What 
lieutenant?” This went through Nikitin’s mind in a shad- 
owy stream. “No, it isn’t all a dream. After all, that did 
happen. | think I went into the dining room, then there 
was a pistol in my hand. That means I fired at Mezhenin. 
I fired... They were having breakfast in the dining room. 
Everyone was there... And now I shall answer for what 
[ have done. What will happen next? A court martial, demo- 
lion, a penal battalion, atonement in blood? I have commit- 
ted a crime. And IT have no right to justify myself. No, I 
did not kill lim... He was groaning. He was being ban- 
daged. Yes, T have been arrested and I am lying here on 
the bed and waiting to be taken somewhere, All right, I 
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know myself ... know that it should have heen done dif- 
ferently. But—how? Surely I am not sorry for him? Was 
that what should have been done? Or not? Am I forgetting 
what I did? Who is guilty? Me? Him? Was T avenging 
Knvazhko? Defending myself? Can I forget nothing?” 

Until the moment when memory had prompted him to 
lower his right hand to his holster, until that fleeting mo- 
ment when he had pressed the trigger and the shot rang 
out at the whitish cloud which had arisen under the win- 
dows of the room there had been neither irresolution nor a 
particle of doubt in him. as if by an order of the reason, 
by a just sentence he was saving the entire battery, the 
whole world and punishing treachery. cowardice and_ fal- 
sity in the person of one man, whom. after the previous day, 
he hated as he had never hated anvone in his life. But five 
minutes later, halted on the grass by Granaturov, arrested, 
already accused, that is. having seen Galva under those 
same sun-filled windows. looking seriously at the floor and 
hurrying to tear open a field dressing, and heard the pro- 
longed groans of Mezhenin. barricaded by the table, he had 
not believed at first that this person, hateful to him, could 
experience human sufferings—and something passed sear- 
ingly through Nikitin’s soul. No. he himself had taken the 
decision to hold a trial, he knew what would follow it (ar- 
rest, a tribunal, a penal battalion) and he was not. taking 
vengeance at all, he was purifying himself, Knyazhko and 
the entire battery of the repulsive. loathsome, clinging 
slime. but the instant repentance and pity he felt at this 
eroaning human pain had stunned him and the thought ran 
through his head: ‘Who gave me the right?” 

And then, after his arrest, lying alone, locked in the stuffy 
attic and guarded by a sentry, he remembered everything 
that had happened day after day, how it had been, how 
his relations with Mezhenin had worsened. trving to stifle 
one pain with another—and either in a dream or in delirium 
he thought of the pain Knyazhko must have felt, struck by 
a burst of fire in the chest on the accursed meadow, and 
whether he understood that he had been killed by Mezhe- 
nin, who had provoked answering fire from the sceptical 
Germans by an unnecessary shot. He, Nikitin, had in some 
way been guilty more than once, impotent before another’s 
death—as he had been then, in 1942, on the Aksay River 
and in besieged Zhitomir—and, no doubt, much would have 
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been forgiven Meczhenin, would have been wiped out by 
the next battle, would have remained undefined had the 
wake not taken place and had there not been Andrei’s let- 
ter and the denunciation made to Granaturov. 

“Vileness, baseness! No, I should not be sorry for him, 
I have no right to be sorry for him. I did what should have 
been done. That was the way it had to be for me. Every- 
thing was moving in that direction. It began a long time 
ago... But everything was moving in that direction!’ The 
words were repeated in Nikitin’s head with such clear defini- 
tion of an irrevocable position, with such readiness to pass 
through his punishment, which was abruptly and _ irrevo- 
cably turning his fate towards the dark and unknown, that 
his heart stumbled in asphyxia at this tormenting thought, 
generated hy awareness of what had hanpened: “I did it... 
I myself wanted this. Let it be this way!” 

Tortured and bathed in sweat, he suddenly opened his 
eyes and drew in a deep breath, as if after a struggle. 

It was dark in the room and a silence, not like that of the 
evening but nocturnal, slept and lay hidden everywhere—on 
the ground floor, behind the door of the attic, behind the 
dark window; nowhere was there a sound or a voice. 

“T should not repent now, I have no right to!” Nikitin 
thought. beginning again to impress this upon himself. He 
listened closely to the silence in the house and he swung 
his numbed legs from the bed (he had not removed his 
boots), paced across the room at random in the direction 
of the door where, it seemed, the sentry had not shifted 
from his post for an entire day, went back to the bed, and 
back to the door. “Then why? Why so long? No, only soon- 
er. sooner!”’ 

The old hoards screeched sonorously underfoot and their 
wooden scrape. his footsteps and the rustle of his unbelted 
field shirt muffled his breathing and the frequent thumps 
of his heart. He stopped, not knowing how to kill time 
until morning: in the morning, so he understood, everyth- 
ing would be clarified and decided firmly and irrevocably. 

“What time is it? What time is it now?” He strained his 
eyes and stared at his watch, holding it up to the window: 
that was a little lighter. The glass on the watch face swam, 
bluish and reflective, but somehow or other the hands could 
he made out: it was after eleven o’clock. ““What am I to 
de until morning? I shall not be able to sleep...” 
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He was tormented by the heated darkness of the attic, 
the incompleteness of some action; it was stuffy. He onened 
a window and sat on the windowsill. A fresh smell was 
rising softly and damply from helow and the apple trees 
behind the garden fence were wrapped in white, frozen mist. 
It was the beginning of the night, moonless and warm. To 
the west, a faint blueness where the prolonged sunset had 
long since melted beyond the woods was still bright under 
the blackness of the enormous sky and the trapezia and 
arrows of the high May stars plaved there in warm, cheer- 
ful tints. Everywhere—near the house, over the angular 
shadows of the town’s roofs, over the rare gleams of stars 
in the lake, over the edge of the pine forest, from where, 
unexpectedly, the self-propelled guns had attacked in the 
morning—there was a monstrous silence. Onlv on one side, 
between the battery’s positions and the lake, a night bird 
called with a single screeching note and this monotonously 
repeated country sound amid the vacant, cold meadows on 
the outskirts of the sleeping German town seemed a chance 
thing to Nikitin, lost amid stone-clad Germany. 

“T think that’s a landrail calling. How has it come to be 
here?” 

Then he experienced a passionate longing to smoke and 
began quickly to feel in his pockets. At last he found a 
crumpled packet and crushed it in his fist—it did not con- 
tain a single cigarette: he had smoked the last during the 
day, when he had lain on the bed, locked into the attic by 
Tatkin. 

For relief he vigorously rubbed his forehead. as if wash- 
ing his face with refreshing air, then snapped his lighter 
without purpose, snapped it a second time. blew out the 
flame and said aloud: ‘“That’s all!’ A second later he even 
started at the sound of another voice, apparently just be- 
hind his back, clearly answering him. 

“Comrade lieutenant!” 

“Who is it? What is it?” He jumped down from. the 
windowsill, again hurriedly snapped the feeble petrol flame 
into life and took a few steps towards the door. 

There, on the other side of the door. someone shuffled; 
his boots on the floor, coughed and, a few seconds later, 
called in a tense whisper: 

“Comrade lieutenant, who are you with, eh? You aren't 
asleep, you seem to be talking...” 
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“A-ah, the sentry! Yes, ves, and I thought I had begun 
to dream...” 

Recognising the timid whisper penetrating from the land- 
ing. Nikitin, unconsciously lighting his way with the light- 
er, approached the door and asked, also in a whisper: 

“Is that you, Ushatikov? Have you replaced Tatkin?” 

“Tt’s me, comrade lieutenant.’ Ushatikov fell as silent 
as a mouse, then sighed or gave a prolonged sniff and said, 
almost inaudibly: “It’s me, Vanya Ushatikov, your sol- 
dier...” 

‘What's happening in the battery, Ushatikov? Why is it 
so quiet?” 

After asking this Nikitin was silent, leaning his should- 
er against the door-jamb, his temple pressed against the 
hard wood, which smelled of old paint. His soldier Ushati- 
kov, an cighteen-year-old lad. stood sentry there on the land- 
ing, by a door locked from the outside, separated from him 
by a boundary a few insignificant centimetres thick which 
now defined something impregnable, new and unnatural in 
their quite short relations. The youngest member of the 
platoon, Ushatikov had arrived at the front only the pre- 
vious winter, when they were on Polish territory. Nikitin 
had especially liked this long-necked lad, whose first ex- 
perience of hattles had not cost him his simple-hearted 
curiosity. his naive marvelling at every aspect—obvious to 
the others—of the war, which constantly made him pop 
his round, dove eves, gape, raise his hands and slap his 
thighs in a way that was somehow not at all masculine. 
He was the invariable target of mockery, but he radiated 
an artless. attractive goodness and an unspoiled, awkward 
trust—qualities that stood out comically when placed side 
hy side with the experienced, hardbitten soldiers of the 
platoon. 

“So they're all asleep. Vanya?” Nikitin repeated, delibe- 
rately sustaining the conversation in order to hear Ushati- 
kov’s shv. small voice in reply. the shuffling of his boots 
and his embarrassed coughing. ‘‘And where's the battery 
commander? Has he gone away?” 

‘He and the doctor took Mezhenin to the hospital, they 
went a long time ago,” Ushatikov whispered and Nikitin 
imagined him stretching out his long neck towards the door, 
communicaling forbidden information. “Downstairs I don’t 
think anyone’s asleep, they’re lying in their rooms,.. Ser- 
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geant Zykin is still talking about you and Mezhenin...” 

‘What is Zykin saying, then?” 

“You shouldn’t have done it, he says, comrade lieute- 
nant ... they’re upset about it in the platoon. They say 
you were very seri-yus. What will happen to you now? Sen- 
tence you to a penal battalion or something else? Send you 
off somewhere as a convict, Mezhenin’s mucked up your 
entire young life... It’s a disaster! Granaturov himself, 
when he was leaving, gave everyone strict orders not to 
say a word to anyone about what had happened in the bat- 
tery. He wasn’t himself... Even swore. What did you do 
it for, eh?” 

“Tt did what I did.” Nikitin said, his teeth set on edge 
by Ushatikov’s snivelling, unmanly sympathy and his art- 
less transmission of what was being said in the platoon. 
“Tt was all more complicated.” 

“But how did it happen, comrade lieutenant, it’s turned 
out so bad for you!” Ushatikov’s whisper raced on behind 
the door and in his imagination Nikitin saw his blinking 
eyes in the darkness, growing round with fear and _ sur- 
prise. ‘“He isn’t worth a damn, a nasty person, not normal, 
should have been left to crawl along. like some viper, then 
maybe he wouldn’t have bitten anyone to his dying day. 
After all, it’s terrible killing a German, Iect alone one of 
your own. At home I used to screw up my eyes when mum 
asked me to kill a chicken—it was really terrible. Surely 
you didn’t want to do something as awful as that, comrade 
lieutenant?” 

“No, I didn’t want that,” Nikitin said and frowned, in- 
voluntarily snapping his lighter and looking at the flame. 
“T didn’t want that. It would take a long time to explain, 
Vanya. And what for?” 

“You seemed to want to do something awful, comrade 
liculenant. You'll be arrested ... what shall we do without 
you in the platoon? We’ve got used to you. Licutenant 
Knyazhko was killed and now this terrible business with 
you. What shall we do?” 

“They'll send a new platoon commander... Anyway, the 
war is coming to an end. Soon it will all be over, Vanya. 
I’m sure of that.” 

A barrier of immobility arose between them on the other 
side of the door, as impenetrable as the blackness of the 
night; Ushatikov’s boots did not shift about the squeaky 
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floor, the whispering ceased and again Nikitin imagined 
Ushatikov beyond the threshold, close by, dejected in the 
shadows, put on guard over him, the platoon commander, 
and tormented by naive incomprehension, sympathy and 
the terrible suddenness of everything that had happened. 

“He said ‘got used to’,” Nikitin thought with a pang, 
mechanically flicking and extinguishing his lighter. ‘And 
I've got used to them myself, terribly used to them!” 

They were both silent. Suddenly Ushatikov snorted loud- 
ly, slamped his feet and moved about on the landing and 
his whisper slipped anxiously through the darkness into 
the room: 

“Comrade lieutenant, what are you clicking there? You 
don’t have a weapon?” 

‘No, Vanya, it’s my lighter. I very much want asmoke. 
I’ve run out of cigarettes. Do you have anything to 
smoke?” 

‘Oh, heavens!”” Ushatikov ejaculated, probably slapping 
his palm against his thigh in perplexity. “And I was 
thinking, is that a pistol you’re playing with, clicking there? 
I had this stupid idea that you might shoot yourself 
from despair! For -heaven’s sake, I’ve got smokes, I have! 
Captured cigarettes. There’s a whole packet...” 

“Open the door, if you will. Give me a few.” 

“Why didn’t you say so before? Right away... If you'd 
said earlier, then I'd... Now VI unlock the door, only 
on the quiet, comrade lieutenant, OK?” 

“Open the door.” 

The key jingled and scraped in the lock, then the door 
opened and Ushatikov, barely distinguishable on the other 
side of it in the warm, dense darkness on the small land- 
ing, thrust himself clumsily forward with his hot hands, 
pushing a packet of cigarettes into Nikitin’s fingers. High 
up, bluish from the stars, was a little, round window. 

“Why didn’t you say so before?” he mumbled in embar- 
rassment. “I don’t smoke. I do it just for show, when all 
the others are puffing away. Take the whole packet. I don't 
need it...” 

‘Thank you.” 

Nikitin groped for a cigarette and the flame of the lighter 
threw a reddish light on Ushatikov’s young, surprised face: 
blinking, his confused, expectant eyes, fixed on the thin 
flame, flickered and his adolescent neck was thrust out 
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coluuun-like. completely exposed by the unbultoned neck -of 
his field shirt. A stuffy airlessness had gathered on the 
Janding. and heat was rising from the ground floor. - 

“Perhaps we could have a smoke together. Ushatikov,” 
Nikitin said. He noticed that Ushatikov did not have a 
weapon, as a sentry should, and asked with a laugh: “Well, 
and where is your submachine gun? What are you doing, 
guarding me without a gun?” 

He lit his cigarette, but did not extinguish the flame ol! 
the lighter and looked at Ushatikov’s kindly lips—it made 
him feel more cheerful and calm. 

“It’s in the corner ... excuse me, comrade lieutenant,” 
Ushatikov mumbled and shuffled his boots barely audibly. 
He lowered his eyes, then lightly turned the conversation. 
“The cat, she’s such a German idiot, she came upstairs 
long ago and snuggled down on the mat, sleeping like. a 
Russian cat, the devil, and not a worry in the world. Made 
up to me,” he added tenderly, looking down at his feet. 
“Do you see, comrade lieutenant? Purring away, that’s her. 
She's so clever, it’s as if she’s found a relative. So she’s 
here with me, but [I'm afraid of hurting her with my 
boots.” — 

However, Nikitin displayed no interest in the cat. Silently 
he gave Ushatikov a light and extinguished his lighter. They 
did not speak for a long time. There was not a sound in 
the house, which was plunged in the sleepy hour of the 
night. 

‘Oh, good lord, good lord!’’ Ushatikov said in a sad whis- 
per, Suppressing a cough and choked by the smoke. “Aren’t 
you scared? What will happen to you in the morning, com- 
rade lieutenant?” 

“Once, before the war, I read somewhere, Vanya, that 
everything has to be answered and paid for. Everything. 
Do you understand, Vanya? Previously I didn’t believe 
that.” . 

‘But how can that be?’’ Ushatikov sighed, confused and 
failing to understand. “And if someone only did good 
things? What should he pay for then? Oh, lord, lord.” 

Again they were silent and so they smoked amid the 
unbroken peace of the house, separated by the opened 
door—Nikitin, standing in the room with his shoulder to 
the door-jamb, Ushatikov on the landing—and the tips of 
their cigarettes flared and faded in the darkness, linking 
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them incompatibly by something unspoken, by the equally 
insoluble simplicity and complexity of circumstances, which 
did not depend upon the two of them any more than did 
the happenings of the previous morning, something which 
was usually called fate, or on Nikitin’s orders and com- 
mands, or on Ushatikov’s nervous promptness with the 
breech block of the gun during the attack and the retreat 
of the German self-propelled guns through the forest. 

“Do you hear, comrade lieutenant?” The flame of the 
cigarette, flaring up, picked out Ushatikov's face, illuminat- 
ing it from below. The whites of his eyes slid anxiously 
to left and right like phosphorescent sparks, dying away 
simultaneously with the fading coal of the cigarette. ‘‘It’s 
like that all the time...” he concluded, jerkily inhaling 
through his nose. “Since [ came on guard I’ve been hear- 
ing it...” 

‘What are you talking about ... Ushatikov?” Nikitin 
asked absently. 

Ushatikov spoke in a mysterious whisper, gabbling and 
swallowing his words: 

‘Either she goes up to the door on tip-toe, scratches as 
if with her nail and goes away or she cries quietly in her 
room so she cant be heard under the door, but I’ve got 
ears like a dog's ... The battery commander ordered her 
not to be let out of the house and she’s afraid to go out 
of her room, comrade lieutenant, but she wants something. 
She's so bright, the big-eyed German girl, but she's afraid 
of us as if we were some kind of beasts... Do you hear, 
comrade lieutenant, as if there’s a scratching on the door?” 

“Emma, Emma!" Nikitin experienced a sharp, scorching 
pain. He looked into the darkness, where her door must 
be, and felt how his face burned and his heart shifted hotly, 
his temples thudding. He remembered that moment in the 
morning when, after his arrest by Granaturov, he had 
climbed up the stairs without belt or epaulettes, escorted by 
Tatkin, and something quick and white had flickered in 
a crack in the door and then there had been a bang up- 
stairs, the door had slammed and a key had clicked in 
fright from inside. “Yes, in that room ... here, by me, 
Emma, it’s her...” 

During the many hours he had now spent under arrest 
in his attic he had scarcely thought about or remembered 
her in consistent and necessary detail: everything that had 
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not seemed of cardinal importance, fragmented and {for- 
tuilous, had been pushed out of his mind by the immensily 
of what he had done that morning. Thoughts of Emma re- 
turned fitfully as soon as Granalurov's voice began ringing 
and stirring in his ears; while neither accepting nor deny- 
ing his suspicions, he seemed to have become aware ol 
the faint flavour of her roughened lips and to see the damp 
mirrors of her teeth, half-exposed by a smile, gleaming alter 
she had pronounced, with joyful surprise, the Russian 
name: ‘‘Va-di-im”’... But immediately he drove out and 
suppressed in his heart everything connected with her, as 
if he had feloniously touched something lorbidden which 
broke the sacred laws established by war itself, laws which 
no-one was permitted to infringe. 

‘Mezhenin lied to Zykin the other day, you know, com- 
rade lieutenant,’ Ushatikov said gravely, “about you hav- 
ing an affair with the German girl, as it were. Lied like a 
trooper, he did. Awful how he made it up...” 

‘No, Mezhenin wasn’t lying,’ Nikitin said suddenly. “I 
do know her.” 

The cigarette glowed and Ushalikov hesitated, emilling 
splutlering noises and swallowing smoke. 

‘How is that? Comrade lieutenant... Is it love between 
you? Good lord... Is it for real or what? How has all this 
come about?” 

‘“T don’t know.” 

Nikitin experienced a new, contradictory feeling. Yes, of 
course, Emma must have heard the firing and the shouts 
below and later she could have seen him through the crack, 
being led up the stairs without belt or epaulettes, and in- 
stantly, no doubi, she had thought that the disaster had 
happened because of her. Terrified, she had locked herself 
in her room, was crying there, alone, going to the door, 
from time to time, not daring in her timidity to open it 
and go out: the sentry stood on the landing like a threat 
and no-one wanted to explain anything to her. Nikitin, 
angry and ashamed at his forcible attempt not to think, to 
forget, to sweep away everything that recalled Emma and 
their unfair intimacy, thereby betraying both himself and 
her through this defensive self-deception, understood (‘‘the 
battery commander ordered her not to be let out of the 
cei what, subconsciously, been oppressing him all 

ay. 
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‘“Ushatikov,’ Nikitin said, unexpectedly coming to a deci- 
sion and knowing whal, at Jast, tie would do. “Ushatikov, 
listen, | have a request to put to you... If you agree... 
The German girl has nothing to do with what happened, 
but she probably thinks that she is guilty of everything. 
J] must talk to her, explain to her. Do you understand? 
I shall knock at her door and talk. It will all be quiet and 
we shan’t wake anyone. Do you understand me?” 

“But how ... comrade lieutenant, what about me?’’ Usha- 
tikov said, hesilating and shuffling his boots on the floor. 
“T am the sentry, after all. You yourself taught me the 
regulations, And do you ... permit me to break them?” 

“Oh, what a dear, naive fellow this Ushatikov is, all the 
same! Is he excusing himself to me?”’ 

‘Look, Ushatikov, 1 shan’t run away, that’s the main 
thing as far as you are concerned! I shan’t run away! 
There’s nowhere to run!” Nikitin said quickly. “The rest 
is not important. Do you believe me? Or not?” 

‘Why, how can 1 not believe you, comrade lieutenant?” 
Ushatikov replicd with hasty agreement, but surprise and 
distrust were throbbing in his voice. “1 didn’t know, I 
didn’t know at all that the German girl and you...” 

“This is important, Ushatikov, very important. I must 
talk to her. Now.” 

Ile snapped his lighter, glanced down the stair-well, 
stepped over the threshold and approached the closed door 
—the reflected light flickered pinkly on it—and knocked 
softly, lightly touching it with his finger. ‘Emma,’ he 
whispered, “komm zu mir!” (“Emma, come to mel”). But 
there was no response from the other side of the door, 
neither a rustle, nor footsteps, nor human breathing; the 
unbroken emptiness of night lurked in the room and Niki- 
tin repeated his knock, more loudly, calling again in a 
whisper: 

“Emma, it’s me... Vadim, Emma.” 

Suddenly there was an indistinct stirring and_ either 
sobbing or a cry came from somewhere below him. Then 
this vague rustling slid timidly upwards from the level of 
the floor itself and pushed hastily at the lock, but did not 
immediately click the delayed second turn of the lock. The 
dim flame of the lighter sank and wavered in the warm 
drawn up the stairs—and through the crack of the half- 
opened door the light burned up dully in Emma’s huge, 
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frightened eyes and on her hair, hanging long and unkempt 
by one cheek. Her fingers lay on her collar bones, as if 
the corridor gave off a winter chill, and her plump lips, 
helplessly distorted by trembling, her eyebrows and her 
tear-stained face seemed to Nikitin at that moment ill, 
doomed and ugly. Painfully, like a semi-mute, picking out 
the German words and desperately searching for the mean- 
ing he needed, he said: 

‘Emma, alles ... alles ... alles gut...” (‘Emma, every- 
thing ... everything ... everything is good...’) 

Her face tipped feebly back, her throat arched, she shook 
her head and burst into tears, crying, whispering: 

“Herr Leutnant... Vadi-im! Alles sehr schlecht, sehr 
schlecht!” (‘‘Lieutenant... Vadi-im! Everything is very 
bad, very bad!’’) 

The petrol in the wick was burning out. The flame sank 
and impolently went out. Nikitin pressed the wheel down 
with hasty abruptness, sparks sputtered, the wick smoul- 
dered like a scarlet dot, at last a drop of flame flared up 
and finally sank. Nikitin swore. 

“The devil with it, the petrol has run out!” 

“Comrade lieutenant... I have a_ lighter,’ Ushatikov 
mumbled beside him. “Take il...” 

He felt for the lighter, a captured one, Austrian, of a 
type that had appeared in the platoon before Berlin—a 
tiny artillery shell. Then, as if forgetting that he had now 
lost his right to take decisions, he said softly: 

“It will be better if we talk in my room. That will be 
better, Ushatikov. If there is something ... or Granaturov 
comes, let me know... cough loudly. 1 don’t want to let 
you down. And I won't. Do you understand? Do you?” 

Ushatikov rustled conspiratorially and passionately in the 
darkness. 

“Comrade lieutenant, I can hear every little sound from 
below here. I’ve got hearing like a dog’s. Don't have any 
doubts. If there is anything, I'll signal.” 

“Emma,” Nikitin repeated in a whisper and, without 
shining his lighter (he did not want Ushatikov to see their 
faces), threw open the door of her room, where she was 
Standing in silence. Sliding his hand over her warm hip, 
he found her lowered arm and thin hand, which met and 
tenaciously gripped his fingers, and cautiously drew her 
after him: “Emma, komm zu mir! Komm zu mir! Ruhig, 
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Emma!” (“Emma, come to me! Come to me! Quictly, 


Emma!’’) 
‘Vadi-im...” 


Chapter Fourteen 


After Ushatikov turned the key in the closed door they 
threw themselves at cach other with such impatient, bitter 
greed, squeezing one another in embraces that had such 
youthful frenzy, agonizingly and insatiably seeking each 
other’s lips, that she began softly weeping, still repeating 
with weak cries ‘Vadi-im, Vadi-im’ between kisses. He, 
conscious of the taste of Emma's tears, tearing himself 
with difficulty from her questing, soft mouth, whispered a 
soft mist of words which he himself did not comprehend, 
his breath coming into contact with the warmth of her 
uneven, scarcely-drawn breath. As if far away from every- 
thing, a remote thought passed through his head, scattered 
with sparks like a faint breeze: no matter what, whatever 
had happened to them, he had been powerless to do any- 
thing, nor could he have stopped anything. He was inexo- 
rably drawn to these very lips, to this weak, lingering voice, 
to her eyes which picked up his every movement, as if a 
very long time ago in the forgotten past he had once en- 
countered and known this sensation, had known her... 

“Emma, dear,” Nikitin whispered, not releasing her, trying 
and failing to see the face near to him in the shadows. 
“What is all this? How has this happened? You and I? 
I am a Russian officer, you a German girl... After all, 
I have no right, Emma, dear... I thought it was just one 
of those things ... the way things happen generally, you 
know? But this isn’t like that, not like that, Emma...” 

She rubbed her tears on to his cheek, clasping the back 
of his neck in her fingers. 

“Vadi-im, ich sterbe... Ich liebe dich. Ich liebe dich 
von ganzem Iferzen. O, was wird mit uns weiter?” (“Vadi- 
im, I am dying... I love you. I love you with all my 
heart. Oh, what will happen to us now?’’) 

He remembered ‘wird’ and “weiter” and had seen a 
metallic “mil uns” more than once—the stamp on German 
arms (“Gott mit uns”)—and underslood her question. 

“Hf IT could know what will happen,” Nikitin said, speak- 
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ing now in a whisper, now in a low voice. “If | knew where 
I shall be sent, how would it change what I could do 
and what you could do? And what is to be done, anyway?” 
He stumbled, speaking Russian as if unconsciously, but 
immediately found in his memory a sentence by Heine fa- 
miliar from school: “Ich weiss nicht, ich weiss nicht!” (‘I 
don’t know, I don’t know!”). She was silent, holding her 
fingers round his neck. “You here, in Kénigsdorf, and me 
in Moscow, in Russia. And we are fighting you, the Ger- 
mans. If you lived in Russia, if | had met you in Russia. 
Probably I wanted to meet someone like you... Probably 
I love you, Emma, I love you, do you understand me, 
Emma dear? Probably 1 love you...” 

“OQ, Vadi-im, mein lieber ... Warum Russland? Warum?” 
(“Oh, Vadi-im, my dear one... Why Russia? Why?’’) 

Emma's fingers fled tremblingly from his neck and her 
entire slender body beneath his hands arched back and slid 
downwards. She slipped to the floor, pressing her forehead 
against Nikitin’s legs, while he, mute in bashful confusion, 
lifted her up with a jerk and squeezed and embraced her 
back with such tender force that her fragile body, submis- 
sively yielding to him, merged in sweet, frenzied torment 
with his chest and knees. They stood like that in frozen 
embrace and he, as if plunging bottomlessly into a dying 
mist, wanted to penetrate with his lips into those offered, 
salty, tear-dampened lips and wordlessly explain and con- 
vey to her what she still could not feel. 

“Emma, Emma,” Nikitin repeated, tipping her head back 
slightly and pushing her long, tangled hair from her cheeks 
in order to look at her face, bright before him. “Forgive 
me for the way things have worked out. I didn’t know that 
this would happen. I thought something quite different, 
when you came in that morning. I am to blame. I don’t 
know which of us to blame. No, that isn’t the point, that 
isn’t the point...” 

“Vadi-im, ich liebe dich, ich liebe, ich liebe!”’ 

She clasped his neck more and more tightly, her trem- 
bling knees against his, then her legs buckled powerlessly 
and with a faint cry she drew him down by her supple 
weight, as if falling to the floor with him in exhausted 
gratitude, delight and fear at the incomprehensible Russian 
words and at his sincere impulse in response to her. She 
wanted to demoustrate her obedient devotion to him and 
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in a swooning, ringing emptiness she whispered, luring him 
away somewhere: 

‘Mein Lieber... Vadi-im...” 

His consciousness cloudy, in the sway of her desire for 
a last tenderness and her drawn-out whisper, he suddenly 
thought hazily that Ushatikov stood, guarding him, a few 
steps away on the landing by the door and that he could 
not, should not forget about this. Already sobered, he 
squeezed her shoulders and spoke, barely hearing his own 
voice lost in the thick darkness: 

“Emma, we must not now. Emma, sit here. Here, on the 
windowsill. It will be more comfortable. We must. talk. 
Nehmen Sie Platz, Emma. Bitte, Emma...” (‘Sit down, 
Emma. Please, Emma...’) 

He embraced her and led her to the window, but when 
he sat her down she probably did not understand what he 
intended and grasped and tenderly pressed his palm to her 
bare, smooth knee and began softly to lift the thin material 
of her dress towards her hip. Without removing his hand 
and justifying his action to himself, he began to kiss her 
parted lips, which were tense with expectation, and even 
screwed up his eyes in an access of despair, not knowing 
what was happening to him or to her. 

“Emma, Emma.” 

“Vadim, ich liebe dich, ich liebe...” 

‘Listen to me, Emma,” Nikitin said, as if in a heaving, 
unstable state of intoxication. ‘‘What has happened here 
you do not need to know. It has nothing to do with you. 
You are in no way to blame. In no way. And you have 
nothing to fear. Do you understand? I must go away ... 
that is, I won't be here in the morning. But that’s the way 
it has happened. I loved Lieutenant Knyazhko very much. 
The devil knows what happened to me! Probably I shall 
not see you again. How could I come back to Kénigsdorf 
and why? There’s no way I know! I shall have to serve 
out my time in a penal battalion, start afresh there. But 
let it be... It won't be worse than it was in Stalingrad, on 
the Dnieper or in Berlin! And I know that the war is end- 
ing. And I shall never return to Kénigsdorf! Do you under- 
stand? Idut I... love you, Emma. I feel ... and I don’t 
know what to do. That’s what has happened, Emma... 
I didn’t know that it would...” 

“Vadi-im! Ich verstehe nichts! Wozu Stalingrad? Wozu 
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Berlin?” (‘“Vadi-im! I don’t understand anything! What 
have Stalingrad and Berlin to do with it?’’) 

She bent down from the windowsill, her hair tickling Ni- 
kitin’s chin with a touch of warm freshness, and he was 
enveloped in the sweet smell, inseparable from her, of that 
first morning, when she had come in with a cup of coffee 
on a tray, shy and with a dissembled smile at his uncom- 
prehending look. 

“Wozu? Wozu? Sprich Deutsch! Ich verstehe nichts!” 
(“What has this to do with it? What? Speak German! I 
don’t understand anything!’’) 

“Ich weiss nicht, was es soll bedeuten,” Nikitin said, 
pronouncing the sentence that surfaced from time to time 
in his memory. “Do you remember, I recalled the poetry I 
got into my head at school. In the eighth class, I think. 
I wanted to get an ‘A’ in German then. But you probably 
don’t know that poem. Hitler burned Heine’s books on a 
bonfire. I know that you were made to read only Hitler. 
‘Mein Kampf...” 

“Hitler?” Emma cried and pressed her forehead into his 
chest. “‘Ilitler ist ein Wahnsinniger! Das ist ein béser Alp- 
druck! So sagte mein Vater, als Hitler den Krieg gegen 
Russland losbrach. Aber wenn nicht dieser furchtbarer 
Krieg, so ware ich dir nicht begegnet! So warest du nicht 
nach Konigsdorf gekommen. Verzeihe mich, wenn ich un- 
geschickt gesagt habe!’ (Hitler! Hitler is mad! He is an 
evil delusion! That’s what my father said when Hitler 
began the war with Russia. But if there hadn’t been this 
terrible war IT wouldn't have met youl You wouldn’t have 
come to Kénigsdorf. Excuse me if I have said something 
out of placel’’) 

“What are you asking me to excuse you for?” Nikitin 
said, understanding only separate words in her hurried 
speech. “The war did not depend on you. And it did not 
depend on me. Emma, listen...” Again he tipped her head 
back slightly, looking into her swimming eyes. ‘I haven't 
told you the most important thing. You and I ... tomorrow 
we won't see cach other any more... And I wouldn't want 
you to think something that isn’t true. About what hap- 
pened. I love you very much, Emma. You have nothing to do 
with the war. No, of course you have something to do with 
it, but that’s quite different. Do you understand me? That’s 
quite different...” 
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“Sprich weiter. Um Gottes Willen sprich!’ Emma asked 
and lightly touched his lips with the tip of her finger, as 
if capturing and deciphering the meaning of his words by 
touch alone. ‘Vadi-im, ich hére. Du musst Deutsch lernen, 
und ich werde Russisch lernen.” (“Go on. For heaven's 
sake, speak! Vadi-im, I’m listening. You must learn German 
and I shall learn Russian.’’) 

“T very much want you to understand. Wait, I shall 


speak slowly, word by word. I want—ich will ... you to 
understand ... No, I’ve forgotten how to say that in Ger- 
man... at least one sentence: I shall remember you. What 


is ‘remember’ in German? Vergessen is ‘forget’. Nicht ver- 
gessen, nicht vergessen! (Don’t forget, don’t forget!) Do 
you understand?” 

‘Nicht vergessen?” she repeated and stretched her whole 
body towards him, bringing her face, bright in the dark- 
ness, close and alternately pressing and releasing his lower 
lip with the weightless tip of her finger. “O, Vadim! Lerne 
Deutsch, lerne Deutsch. Russisch, Deulsch... Warum so? 
Ein Moment, Vadi-im... Komm, Vadim!” (“Don't forget? 
Oh, Vadim! Learn German, Jearn German. Russian, Ger- 
man... Why is that so? A moment, Vadi-im... Come, 
Vadim!”’) 

Supporting herself on his shoulders, she sprang down 
from the windowsill and determinedly drew him by the 
hand somewhere into the darkness of the attic, to the cor- 
ner of the room. There, halted by her whisper and her warn- 
ing “tss’, he stumbled, catching his leg on a chair which 
banged against a wriling table. After billetting the platoon 
in the house he had first turned his atlention to this table 
when he saw a plastic ink stand on it, a thick, guttered 
candle covered by a snuffer, a celluloid tumbler filled with 
pencils of every colour and several textbooks in a neat pile. 
It was only later that he had learned that the room he 
occupied was Kurt's. 

“Vadim, nimm Platz. Bilte, lies, mein Lieber.” (“Vadim, 
sit down. Please read, my dear.’’) 

But Nikitin did not grasp immediately why she had pulled 
him over inlo the corner of the attic, to Kurt’s desk, 
or why she had begun to search for something there, im- 
patiently pulling out the drawers and rustling the papers 
in them. Then she lit a match. It illuminated her cupped 
hands and her eyes, which shone fixedly before his, with 
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a cheerful pink blaze: “Vadim, nimm Platz”. Te guessed 
her intention, pushed the chair forward and sat down, she 
extended the flame of the match in her cupped hands to 
the candle, the worm-like wick amid the melted wax thawed 
out and took light and Emma sank with a sigh on to the 
arm of an old, worn velvet armchair near the table and 
blew out the match, looking under her brows at a sheet of 
paper. 

“Vadim, Russisch, Deutsch.’ She nodded. ‘Bitte, ich 
schreibe Namen: Vadi-im, Emma...” (Vadim, Russian, 
German. Please, I shall wrile names: Vadi-im, Emma...”) 

He looked at Emma’s inclined face, at the pencil outlin- 
ing very clearly and in large characters the German letters 
of her name, saw the edge of her brow, her bitten lips, the 
scattering of freckles around her slightly tilted nose, saw 
how she made an asterisk under the word “Vadim”, circled 
it, wrote “Russland” beside it, then, at the other end of 
the sheet, drew a smaller circle with a microscopic dot inside 
under the word ‘Emma’, wrote “Konigsdorf” inside, drew 
a line linking their names across the white expanse of pa- 
per and spelled out three words on this line: “Ich liche 
dich”’. 

“Ubersetze.” (‘‘Translate.”) 

‘“T love you,” Nikitin replied. 

She turned her face towards him, smiled with radiant, 
blue eyes and held out the pencil. 

“Schreibe Russisch.” (“Write Russian.’’) 

And Nikitin wrote beside her sentence: 

“T love you.” 

For a long time she examined the Russian letters atten- 
lively, tracing them out with her nail, then she began to 
compare the Russian words, asking him in an impatient 
whisper: 

“Ich ... und Russisch?” 

“T,” Nikitin answered. 

“Liebe?” 

“Love.” 

“Dich?” 

“You. ‘Ich liebe dich’. ‘I love you.’ Repeat it, Emma. 
I—love—you.”’ 

“T lo-o..." she repeated slowly, drawing out the syllables 
as she enunciated them. “Lo-ove you.” 

“Yes, 1 love you. | love you...” 
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“OQ. Vadim, ich lerne Russisch!”’ She even laughed, delight- 
ed and surprised by her ability to pronounce the unfamil- 
iar words, and a sunny breeze seemed to pass over her face 
before subsiding. “Du fahrst nach Russland. Ich bin trau- 
rig. Ich sterbe. Tod,” she said and struck out the line join- 
ing their names with two question marks. (“You will go to 
Russia. I am sad. I shall die. Death.”) Then she drew a 
skull and crossbones and abruptly clung to Nikitin, brush- 
ing her cheek against his temple. He felt the prickly stir- 
ring of her eyelash as she blinked. 

“Tod,” she whispered. “Du fahrst und ich sterbe... 
Tod... Wie Russisch, Russisch, Russisch?...” (“Death. 
You will go away and I shall die... Death... How do you 
say that in Russian, in Russian, in Russian?...”’) 

“Death,” Nikitin replied; he had occasionally encountered 
German detachments at the front with that designation: 
“Todenkopf”, “Todenkopfdivision” (‘“Death’s Head, Death’s 
Head Division”), stationed opposite the battery. ‘“Why should 
you know the word ‘death’ in Russian?” 

‘‘Deat?” she said, and her eyelash, tickling as she blinked, 
lightly brushed his temple. 

“No, that repulsive word, Emma,” Nikitin said. “I have 
hated it all the war. ‘Death’, ‘to perish’, ‘to die a brave 
death’... I don’t want you ... to remember it. Better to 
remember something else. Good? Remember it. VIl write 
it down for you.” 

As she listened she kept her eyes fixed on his lips, feel- 
ing the unfamiliar words. then she shifted her gaze to the 
paper and the pencil which he was using, with secret su- 
perstition, to shade out and obliterate the ominous drawing 
symbolizing her understanding of the impossibility of their 
situation. He wrote in Russian in the middle of the page: 
“Goodbye” and to the left, after a dash, the German words, 
learned in school long ago, “Auf Wiedersehen!”, 

“Wein Tod. Nicht Tod. Nicht vergessen, nicht vergessen,” 
Nikitin said. (‘No death. No death. Don’t forget, don’t 
forget.) “No-one knows anything. I don’t know and you 
don't know how everything may turn out. I died several 
times in the war and I’m not dead. Auf Wiedersehen, do 
you understand, Emma? The fact that we are parting isn’t 
death. we must not talk about death when the war is end- 
ing. I shall sce you when first | have the opportunity, Em- 
ma.” 
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But Nikitin was scarcely more than half convinced of the 
truth of what he was now saying. During three years at 
the front he had learned to submit to any abrupt change, 
to sudden twists and turns in the fate of each and every 
man and so naive hope had not been exhausted, the mi- 
raculous probability that inscrutable roads could lead him 
back to Berlin; and that meant, for an hour, for two, for 
a day, to Koénigsdorf. But at the same time he recognised 
with acute, rising pain that they would never see cach 
other now: they were separated not only by chance circum- 
stances, but by something much grealer, something insur- 
mountable that had come about independently of them. 

Meanwhile, Nikitin said persuasively: “I shall try to see 
you at no matter what cost, Emma. And_ so, goodbye. 
I shall not forget you, whatever happens to me. In my 
country, in Russia, when people go away ... when they 
say farewell, they say: until we meet ... don’t forget me! 
Look, (Il write it down, Emma...” 

He wrote: “Don’t forget me” and immediately saw the 
winking points of the reflecled candle in her tear-filled 
eyes, turned towards him: she had not understood—and he 
seized her hand, pathetic in ils thinness, and began kissing 
Iiemma’s lifeless fingers in a frenzy of tenderness, repeat- 
ing: 
“T want you to know. I shall remember you and don’t 
forget me.” 

She was lislening and not listening to him, her head 
thrown back, trying not to show her tears, and a damp 
shroud, swelling, lay between her narrow lids, which feared 
to blink. Then he turned Emma’s submissive palm upwards 
with excessive care, looked and said with a smile: 

‘Do you remember?”’ 

“T lo-ofe you,’ she said, syllable by syllable, and bent 
her head, shaking all over. With her free hand she pulled 
oul a drawer, took a clean sheet of paper and laid it, like 
a handkerchief, first to her right eye, then to her left, hid- 
ing her face in the paper. ““Was wird mit uns?’’ (‘What 
will happen to us?”’) 

“You are dear and good, Emma. J never knew, J knew 
nothing. [I did not believe. I hated all Germans. And do 
you know how I thought of German women? Either as fat, 
bad-tempered old women or these young ... you know, 
sadists with dolls’ faces, with a whip in their hands. And 
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I hated them. Hated them all... Then in Prussia... You 
are not like them, you are different, Emma, I love you...” 

‘“Vadi-im, I lo-ofe you! Oh, Vadim! Warum? Warum 
musst du nach Russland fahren?” (“Why? Why must you 
go to Russia?”’) 

“What is ‘warum’? I don’t understand, I don’t under- 
stand...” 

Suddenly he released her hand and turned to the door 
with the expression of one returning to consciousness, lis- 
(ening closely. She leaped up with a supple movement, 
pushing herself away from the armchair, her wide-open 
eyes fixed on his face with the fixed horror of one con- 
demned, her palms joined together before her whispering 
lips, as if hastily praying within herself, invoking someone 
who omnisciently disposed of fate, war and love, but who 
now could do Jittle to help her or him. 

“Surely that isn’t Ushatikov?” Nikitin said in a hoarse 
whisper. “What’s happening there?” 

“Comrade lieutenant...” 

The sound of coughing carried from the Janding, there 
was a disturbed trampling of boots and three seconds later 
a clear knock and again a voice: “Comrade lieutenant!” 
jolted Nikitin in the direction of these sounds, breaking 
into the room. 

“What's happening there? What is it, Ushatikov?” 

‘Hurry up, comrade lieutenant! There’s something up 
downstairs!” Ushatikov said in a reedy voice and scratched 
at the door like a cat. ‘The telegraph operators have been 
startled by something. I don’t know yet what the matter 
is. Maybe the baltery commander has arrived?” 

‘Right away, Ushatikov, right away,” Nikitin said. ‘‘Un- 
lock the door. Right away.” 

Downstairs, on the ground floor of the newly aroused 
house, the noise grew, excited voices swelled, the stamp of 
running hoots carried upwards in a resounding rumble, 
doors banged one after the other and someone's loud cry 
separated itself from this noise and turmoil and running: 
“Call Zykin to the telephone! Comrade sergeant, battle 
alert! Come to the telephone, quickly!” This was followed 
by the sharp, rising words of the order for an alert, clearly 
reaching up to the attic and familiar in its menacing into- 
nation, which pierced Nikitin with an abrasive chill. The 
first thing that came into his head was the thought: ‘Sure- 
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ly the Germans aren't attacking the town again?” 

He ran to the window and looked at the highway lead- 
ing to the forest—dawn was approaching, everywhere the 
air was bluish, a cold light had appeared, the trapezia of 
constellations had sunk and were burning with a last ex- 
hausted gleam in the lake and above the black fringe of 
the woods and amid the dark grass beyond the lake the 
thread of the highway stretched away white and even— 
everything was in a pre-dawn stale, calm and sleepy. I[t 
was still quiet in the town—no movement, no orders, no 
lights in the windows. Only downstairs, on the ground 
floor, men shouted to each other, their voices colliding, there 
was running and the stamping of boots and Ushatikov’s 
unceasing whisper called from behind the door: 

“Comrade lieutenant, comrade lieutenant!” 

Ile said dully: 

“Emma, you will have to go...” 

She understood and threw herself at Nikitin with a cry, 
such a hopeless cry, pressing herself against him with 
breast and knees, throwing her arms round his neck, bend- 
ing his head down to her face, which wore a frenzied, ter- 
rible expression of doom and fear. She pressed her trem- 
bling lips so hard against his mouth that he felt the slippe- 
ry moisture of her teeth, which were chattering. 

‘Vadi-im, Vadi-im...” 


“Emma, dear... You must go. Goodbye, Emma. I'd 
want, I’d very much want... Auf Wiedersehen, Emma... 


Goodbye...” 

Embracing her, kissing her soft, dishevelled hair, squeez- 
ing the bones of her slack shoulders, he led Emma to the 
door with tangled steps, covering the length of the room— 
and remembered nothing afterwards clearly: the door, al- 
ready opened on to the landing by the invisible Ushatikov, 
was black, gaping like an estranged opening into warm 
darkness--and Emma disappeared in that darkness, which 
swallowed her up like the impenetrable depths of eternity. 

Then he returned to the room, not knowing why, and sat 
down at the table. Ile was panting as he looked dully at 
the sheet of paper, covered with writing, and at the candle 
flame—a yellow moth of fire which spread out, fluttered 
and throbhed in one place from his breathing. 

There was the sound of running feet on the stairs, a 
heavy stamping of boots and an order rang out on the land- 
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ing: “Ushatikov, to the battery, quick march!”. The door 
was flung open, the longue of the candle swayed violently 
and lay flat in the draught—and Granaturov rushed in, 
his face grey from lack of sleep, dark shadows under his 
eyes; but his resounding voice rumbled in visceral waves, 
incandescent wilh excitement. 

“Hey, Nikilin! You aren't asleep! Well, lieutenant, shall 
we do battle or shall we sit in jail? Have you heard? Or 
haven’t you? Well? What? What?” 

Nikitin, not saying a word, crumpled a cigarette in his 
fingers. 

‘What are you looking at, I say?” Granaturov shouted 
in a gruff voice. ‘“There’s a battle alert! The whole division! 
And our artillery regiment! Up and away and quick march 
to Prague! Attached to a tank army. I've just come from 
headquarters. An uprising’s broken out in Prague against 
the Germans! All the divisional radios picked up the signal 
for help during the night. The Czechs have risen and are 
asking for help! Got it, Nikitin! We're marching south! 
To Prague! To Prague!” 

Granaturov strode about the room from one side to the 
other, bulky, passionately exciled, even cheerful, it seemed. 
His bandaged hand swung in its sling while Nikitin contin- 
ued to crumple the unlit cigarette, not fully aware of why 
Granaturov was saying this to one who, the previous day, 
had apparently been detached for ever from the war, the 
battery and from Granaturov himself by the anticipation 
of quile other circumstances beyond the black band of a 
circle menacingly closed by fate. 

“But what now? What will happen to me?” Nikitin asked 
hoarsely and moved over to the still unmade bed. “What 
is to happen to me, battery commander?” 

Granaturov paused by the bed, rolled his mad eyes in 
their red lids and bent down, his deafening shout making 
Nikitin’s face prickle with a feverish heat: 

“Done and done with, Nikitin! Pray to God! You've been 
lucky! You’ve got off! Born under a lucky star! All you 
did was put the best gun commander out of action! Count 
it your good fortune that you didn’t kill him! Yes, you've 
got off! You clipped his ear with your bullet, see? You're 
a bad marksman with a pistol, worse than with a field 
gun! Worse! You're being placed under arrest for ten days! 
The divisional commander gave you ten days strict confine- 
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ment! Took pity on you, you solt idiot! You'll serve your 
term after Prague, after Prague! Got it?” 

“But why did he take pity on me, baltery commander?” 
Nikitin said in a parched voice, his sweaty fingers stuck to 
the cigarette, and the blood gushed hotly and_ painfully 
through his temples, mixing, scrambling and pulling apart 
his thoughts with scorching speed, as if a glittering round- 
about had taken him up and, after gathering momentum, 
had braked and thrown him out with random force beyond 
the bounds of the terrible circle, catching his breath and 
squeezing the air from his chest: “I didn’t kill Mezhenin? 
I missed? I wounded him? Ten days arrest? The divisional 
commander... Ten days after Prague...” 

He was silent, lacking air enough to speak. He looked at 
the ceiling and a strange, bitter, choking tickle stopped and 
released his throat. Shaking, wilhout the strength to con- 
trol himself, he unexpectedly felt abrupt laughter together 
with prickly tears irrepressibly lashing him. 

“In the ear? That swine... Well, that’s a pity!” 

“Be silent, Nikitin! That’s enough hysterics! Get up!” 
Granaturov ordered, angrily baring his large teeth. ‘Have 
you gone off your head? Finally lost your marbles? Stand 
up and come to yourself!” 

But Nikitin sal on the bed, tears running down his cheeks. 

‘Don’t shout, battery commander,” he said in a sobbing 
whisper. “Wait ... itll all be over in a moment, in a mo- 
ment. So I wounded him? And I shall serve ten days under 
arrest for thal? It’s comical. Incidentally, it’s all the same 
to me. What should I do?” 

Granaturov paced about the room, cutting off the corners 
by his abrupt turns. 

‘Firstly, listen to what I have to say, if you’re still ca- 
pable of understanding anything!” he said and swore with 
great virtuosity. “Ah,—all of you! It isn’t oul of the ques- 
tion that the divisional commander will summon you during 
the march. I reported to the commander of the artillery 
regiment and he reported to the divisional c-in-c. This is 
my version of events) remember il: to save you, you bloody 
fool! Sergeant Mezhenin did not carry out an order 
from you, you quarrelled and in the heat of the moment 
you resorted to arms, but now you are sorry. Got it? That’s 
how you will answer the regimental commander or the di- 
visional commander. I don’t intend my battery to get a 
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black mark because of you, you blockhead! By the way, 
Mezhenin knows the story, I’ve spoken to him. I spoke to 
him at the hospital. Got it, Nikitin? Will you remember?” 

“No, battery commander, I haven't got it,” Nikitin said, 
brushing the tears from his cheeks. “If I am summoned, 
I will not join forces wilh Mezhenin. I have forgotten 
nothing, battery commander. And if he returns to the bat- 
tery, one of us will nevertheless have to go before a court.” 

“Have you gone round the bend, Nikitin? You know what 
you are? You're a nut, crazy! Like hell I need your prin- 
ciples in the battery! Do you want to fight in gloves with 
clean hands? Where will you find a better gun captain?” 

“T will not aller my decision, battery commander,” Niki- 
lin said. “It’s either one or the other. Even if the com- 
mander of the front summons me.”’ 

“The devil should rid me of the pair of you! Oh, how 
sick I am of your prissiness!’’ Granaturov rumbled. He 
kicked open the door and shouting downstairs in a rolling, 
parade-drill bass. “Ushatikov! Bring Lieutenant Nikitin his 
weapon, belt and epaulettes! Ilere, this instant!’ And glanc- 
ing over his shoulder at Nikitin, he added more quietly: 
“You'll take charge of the battery for the time being, but 
after Prague we'll see what happens.” 

Downslairs, on the ground floor, the sound of soldiers 
running had not ceased. Doors slammed, draughts seemed 
to have begun blowing throughout the house, weapons 
rang, loud voices were raised and in the yard and on the 
streets of the lithe town, flooded with the transparent 
blueness of a spring dawn, the engines of vehicles snorted 
and howled. Under the window Sergeant Zykin’s order 
rang out: 

‘Gun limbers to the ba-attery!”’ 

“We shall see,’ Nikilin said. “Now one last thing: I 
shall have to leave you for three minutes, battery com- 
mander.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“That is my privale business, battery commander.” 
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Part Three 


Nostalgia 


Chapter One 


Late at night Nikitin went down to the bar for cigarettes. 
Returning, he was already coming out of the lift into 
the long corridor of his floor with the uniform grey rectan- 
gles of doors when he suddenly felt that he had forgotten 
or failed to remember the four-figure number of his room— 
and all these doors, croded by the half-twilight of the cor- 
ridor, seemed completely identical to him. 

He remembered that he had left the small lamp over 
his bed switched on, cosily and, as it were, bashfully enve- 
loped in a green skirt of a shade; with this reference point 
clear, he pushed twice at random at the doors of unlocked 
rooms, hoping to see the light of the night lamp over the 
bed, but there was no light burning inside and the stufly 
darkness, smelling of synthetic carpets, wrapped him in the 
snores, groans and mumbling of sleeping people. He stood 
for a minute, ready to laugh ironically at the absurdity of 
the situation. 

“Y-yes, extremely interesting, il’s what’s called losing 
one’s way in broad daylight!” 

The entire hotel was asleep and along Lhe corridor, fecb- 
ly illuminated by dimmed lamp brackets, were dark lines 
of ghost-like men’s and women’s shoes on the endless car- 
pet, put out to be cleaned in the morning by the floor maid. 

“Thank heavens, I didn’t put my shoes out. So this 
is...’ Nikitin thought in front of a room where there 
were no shoes. He pressed on the polished handle, not 
without a feeling of relief, and stepped into the room with- 
out the slightest hesitation. 

Immediately he stopped, taken aback—the bright light 
of standard lamps and a chandelier flooded into his eyes 
in a combined torrent; there was a spicy smell; two men 
dressed in dinner suits, their black ties standing out 
against their white shirts, turned suspiciously from the 
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circular coffee table, which was covered with bottles and 
blanketed with cigarette smoke. One, tall, straight, with a 
bony, shaven, bluish face, rose and strode rapidly up to 
Nikitin, looking closely at him with eyes that showed no 
recognition; then he said something drunkenly and thickly 
in an incomprehensible German dialect and nodded with 
a laugh at a woman, still very young, indeed, no more 
than a girl, with short hair, who was lying half-dressed 
on the bed, a cigarette fumed in her hand and her arm 
was thrown back on the pillow. 

“Entschuldigen Sie, bitte,” Nikitin said, pronouncing the 
necessary apology, and backed into the corridor, as if thrust 
out of the room by hoarse female laughter. The door 
slammed. 

The entire floor was again frozen in a dead, limitless 
silence. 

Surrounded by this total stillness, Nikitin lingered for 
several minutes, vexed now, frowning with irritation, still 
for some reason convinced that this was, indeed, his room, 
in which two unknown people were sitting; but that re- 
sembled a kind of madness. 

‘What nonsense! They could not be in my room! Two 
men ... and a woman with them? That’s impossible!” 

But at the same time he began to be gripped by an al- 
most inexplicable feeling of fear, as inescapable as in a 
dream. 

He had experienced precisely the same feeling four years 
before in uncomfortable, autumn Chicago. Late one eve- 
ning, after a reception, while washing in the bathroom of 
his huge, gloomy sixteenth-floor room, he had heard through 
the noise of water the double click of a key turned in the 
lock, a quiet movement and a light rustle. When he raised 
his head quickly he had shuddered and been covered with 
a prickly shivering, for a long-faced stranger in a soaked 
hat was stepping carefully through the open door of the 
bathroom. His raincoat, spattered with drops of rain, 
brushed against the door jamb and he froze, a black figure 
on the threshold, keeping one hand in his pocket. 

At Nikitin’s terrible ery: ‘Who are you? What the devil 
do you want here?” the person, his mouth twisting, had 
swayed backwards like an insubstantial apparition and dis- 
solved, disappearing as if he had never been. Uncompre- 
hending, Nikitin had turned off the water and run to the 
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outside door, dropping clots of soapy foam. He carefully 
tried the lock, feeling the key. The door was locked with 
two turns of the key. Then, suspiciously, he had examined 
the room—even the folds of the portiére, the linen closet 
and the narrow space under the bed—before looking out 
into the corridor, which was wide in the American style 
and emptily illuminated from end to end. There was no-one 
there. Calming his beating heart, he assured himself at 
that moment that he had imagined everything, that this 
quiet, sudden appearance of a slranger in a raincoat could 
only be an hallucination, the result of prolonged nervous 
tension. After all, he clearly remembered that he had shut 
the door when he came into the room with two turns of 
the key, having read the printed warning placed, evidently 
by the hotel administration, on his pillow: “Before going 
to sleep do not forget to lock your door”. However, the 
thought that this was an hallucination failed to calm him— 
no, he really had made out the sharp clicking of the lock, 
the rustle of a raincoat, and had clearly seen in the door 
the person who had come into the bathroom, his hat, his 
wet raincoat, the features of his shaven face. “Who was 
it? At 12 o'clock at night!” 

Disturbed and oppressed by a repulsive, unkempt fear, 
Nikitin lay unsleeping in the quietness of his tobacco-soaked 
room plunged in the nocturnal stillness of a Chicago 
hotel, remembering again the face of the man and his but- 
toned raincoat, which he had seen in the tiniest details. 
All the same, he later reached the sober conclusion that 
the man in the raincoat being, no doubt, the spirit of sur- 
veillance, had received inaccurate information concerning 
the time of Nikitin’s return to the hotel—that was the most 
likely explanation; what was unlikely was that, hearing the 
noise of water coming from the room, he had entered like 
a living spectre, appearing as a sinister figure in the bath- 
room, like a pathological murderer or a maniac from a 
Hitchcock film—Nikitin explained an action like that in 
purely psychic terms. 

An entire week later he was still tormented by a feeling 
like an unremitting tooth-ache, which would not leave him. 

Now, standing in the deserted corridor of the sleeping 
hotel, among the infinitely dreary, ribbon-like cemetery of 
women’s shoes and pointed men’s boots, he suddenly felt 
the same nagging pain of abandonment in a dead, extin- 
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guished world covered in darkness, as if he had remained 
for ever alone in this long extinct hotel where there ap- 
peared to have been no signs of human breathing for many 
years and only these silent rows of shoes lined up at closed 
doors served as a reminder of the people who had once 
lived there. 

‘Very interesting! What am I thinking of? Does mad- 
ness begin like this or in some other way?” Nikitin thought 
and pushed the first door on his right outside which there 
were no shoes, gripped by a growing anguish and possessed 
by the single thought of finding his room as quickly as he 
could and getting away from this long desert of a corridor. 
Immediately a dense odour of hot darkness came towards 
him, a smell of lavender mingled with the smell of human 
bodies and damp sheets. 

“No, this isn’t it! What idiocy!” Laughing angrily at 
himself, confused and already close to despair, he hurriedly 
and resolutely laid his hand against the next door, but it 
did not yield: the room was locked from inside... 

Nikitin’s room proved to be two doors along. 

When he went in and saw the familiar light of the skirt- 
shade, calmly throwing an even, greenish light, in the half- 
dark over the bed, the warm quilt in its snow-white cover 
which he had turned back before going out, his own things 
on the writing table, his suitcase on the wooden stand and 
the copy of Stern he had been looking through in bed 
open and shining with the mirror-like gleam of colour 
photos on his pillow—when Nikitin saw all this, he wiped 
the sweat from his brow with irritation and began to pace 
the room, cursing himself aloud for the unexpected absurd- 
ity that had occurred and for the fit of undefined fear that 
he had just experienced. 

‘Fear? Why did fear and even the horror of loneliness 
seize me there, in that damned corridor?” Nikitin thought, 
his mind unrelieved, his eyes flitting to the furniture and 
the objects in the room—at that spacious wardrobe, in 
which other people’s suits, shirts and ties had hung over 
the weeks, one after the other, leaving combined smells, 
just as his suit was now hanging, at that broad double bed 
with its pristine, crackling linen where, before him, hun- 
dreds or thousands of people, strangers, had lain, slept, tal- 
ked and kissed, smelling of lavender, sweat, perfumed face 
powder, brandy, cigarettes or lipstick. The switch of this 
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festooned night lamp had been pressed by a multilude of 
other people’s fingers bearing invisible traces of wine, of 
magazines leafed through before sleep, of contraceptive 
pills and money, which had paid for taxis, for restaurant 
suppers and for the love of women brought to the room. 

Nikilin was conscious of revulsion for the thickened air 
of holel rooms and hotels, where invisible traces remained 
of the lives of different people who had come and imper- 
ceptibly gone into the nowhere, freeing for others a small 
and temporary place on the earth... 

Nikitin paced the room, rubbing his chest, where a small, 
sharp-footed spider of sleepless anguish shivered and strug- 
gled in a web, an anguish he had experienced more than 
once when abroad. 


He lit a cigarette and at last approached the telephone, 
found Samsonov’'s number in his notebook (their rooms ad- 
joined, but they had given each other their telephone num- 
bers just in case) and dialled. He had to wait before the 
sleepy voice in the receiver said with alarm: “Who is that? 
You? Vadim?” and then, excusing himself for calling at 
night, asked Samsonov to come in for a minute if he could. 
‘“What’s happened, then? Something serious? What time is 
it?” Samsonov rumbled, breathing heavily through his nose, 
and the sound of his sleepy voice was almost like that of 
a close friend, soothing, like a light winking in the grey 
limitlessness of night. 

“Come in, Platosha, please.” 

About two minutes Jaler Samsonov came into the room 
without knocking; his capacious striped pyjamas bulged 
over a large stomach, his bare feet were in house slippers, 
his face was crumpled and there was a red stripe on his 
neck from the pillow—everything indicated that he had not 
been suffering from insomnia, but had been sleeping sound- 
ly in his room. Awakened, he was vexed and surprised by 
the untimely call. 

Samsonov fell into an armchair with his bulky body, 
harrumphed, directed his blinking, short-sighted eyes at 
Nikitin and asked: 

“Well, do you know what time it is? After two o'clock 
in the morning. Can't you sleep? Have you any sleeping 
pills? Well, try one of these.” 
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He extracted a packet of sleeping pills from the pocket 
of his pyjamas, shook a tablet into his palm and poured 
some mineral water into a glass. 

‘Take this. I can guarantee it. A tried and tested rem- 
edy.” 

“That isn't it, Platosha, not it at all,” Nikitin said and, 
after extinguishing his cigarette in an ashtray, walked to 
the bathroom, brought two plastic tumblers, picked up the 
bottle of brandy opened on the day of their arrival from 
the writing table, splashed it into the tumblers and_ pro- 
posed with excessive joviality: “Let’s drink Armenian 
brandy instead. It seems more inspiring. And more medi- 
cinal.” 

‘What is all this—in the middle of the night? What’s 
the celebration for? Did you wake me up for this? That’s 
the way you and I will go to the dogs abroad, my dear 
friend and teacher! You haven’t been on the spree for some 
intrigueing joys?” 

‘Ah, Platosha, good health, drink up!” 

Nikitin drank, chewed a fragment of biscuit extracted 
from a torn-open packet, paced about the room from corner 
to corner and paused by the window. A dry warmth wafted 
against his knees, the electrical heating clicked, the autumn 
night clung dark and damp to the glass and rain drops 
tapped in occasional forays; at the corner of the stone street 
the raspberry-coloured reflection of an advertisement was 
mistily spattered over the wet pavement. It was the dead 
hour of a rainy November night in an unwelcoming and 
enormous Hamburg with its unknown life now seemingly 
sunk into a bleak, damp gloom—and the fact that, ter 
minutes before, wandering between the closed doors of the 
long, grey, dull corridor, he had felt like a speck of sand 
in a devoid of any life desert and that, after the conversa- 
tion with Frau Herbert, the stunning feeling of recogni- 
tion, of guilt, dissatisfaction and inexplicable shame would 
not go away, aroused in him the desire quickly to break 
off, forget and end all this and bring back his former state 
when abroad of a person unburdened by customary cares. 

But this mood eluded him; neither the mouthful of bran- 
dy nor the appearance of Samsonov helped, although there 
was something domestic and enveloping about his clumsy 
figure, his sleepy face and the bedroom slippers on his bare 
feet. 
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‘How should I tell him what has begun in me?” Nikitin 
thought, frowning, and sat down in the armchair opposite 
Samsonov. ‘How can I explain?” 

“With your insomnia you'll turn into a boozer,” Samso- 
nov grumbled. He unwillingly took a sip from the plastic 
tumbler, smacked his lips and wheezed. ‘Well, what is it? 
What are you down in the mouth about, Vadik?” he asked 
querulously and shuffled his slippers, spreading his plump, 
pyjama-covered knees. ‘What are you brooding on? What’s 
on your mind? Nothing’s happened, I hope? What was 
the reason that wealthy lady kept you back?—if it isn’t a 
secret, of course. Did you sign autographs or you conduct 
intelligent conversations about art? You know, she’s still 
not bad, so to speak...” 

‘What do you mean, ‘not bad’?” Nikitin snapped his fin- 
gers, looking at the ceiling. 

‘Well, her figure, eyes, grey hair or is it dyed, heaven 
knows, that’s fashionable now—generally speaking, there’s 
something... She’s still quite attractive, that German wom- 
an, although she’s past the first flush of youth.” 

Samsonov again moistened his lips with brandy, wrin- 
kled his brow, reached towards the open packet of biscuits 
on the bedside table and concluded not without irony: 

‘Look, Vadimushka, keep your eyes open—she’ll twist 
the famous Russian around her little finger and what will 
be the result?— Russian literature will suffer. She will rape 
you, in accordance with the principles of the Western sex- 
ual revolution. Aren’t you apprehensive?” 

Nikitin was silent, slowly kneading his cigarette. Sud- 
denly he asked with a kind of urgent, angry sincerity: 

“Do you know who she is?” 

‘What do vou mean? In what sense? A woman of pri- 
vate means. A quite wealthy number from Hamburg, a pa- 
troness, evidently, surrounded by men and women of. so to 
speak, art. With democratic inclinations. And that’s the 
whole card game.” 

“Is it worth telling him all now? He might understand 
things in the wrong way, not as they should be,” Nikitin 
thought. as if coming immediately to a halt before a bar- 
rier behind which was concealed his personal self, long 
past. very young and almost half-dreamed because of this, 
like warm sunlight on the wallpaper of a dear, distant room 
slipping away in a semi-drowsiness. But the consciousness 
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of the long past, the young, the so unreal that, it seemed, 
had emerged through the misty layers of an entire life 
lived not by him, Nikitin, but a quite different person, ap- 
proached him today from a clear blue May day that had 
once been, devoid of its rough burden of the concrete and 
the particular which had almost darkened his fate at the 
end of the war; the lieutenant naive in his boyish purity, 
the platoon commander—no, afterwards he had never again 
experienced that open purity, that incautious decisiveness 
with the unreflecling completeness of youth. 

“But nevertheless you do not know who Frau T[lerbert 
is!” Nikilin said, his glance catching the surprise on Sam- 
sonov’s plump face. “Yes, my dear Platosha, this happens 
only once in a lifetime or, rather, not in a lifetime but in 
the forgotten dreams of mankind.” Again he snapped his 
fingers, then, examining the dark liquid in his glass with 
a thoughtful smile, he concluded: ‘Let’s drink to the golden 
dreams of youth. I'm somehow sad today, Platosha. Terri- 
bly sad. Even a kind of melancholy.” 

“You're drinking a lot,” Samsonov observed and touched 
the rim of Nikitin’s glass with his own, knitting his brows. 
“Well, to the dreams of youth at least... or of humanity. 
But what’s the matter with you, Vadik? You’ve hauled me 
out of bed in the middle of the night without my trousers, 
you're swilling brandy as if you were at a wedding and 
mumbling incomprehensible nonsense. And I’m supposed 
to listen and learn?” 

“Dreams and wanderings. Just that—dreams and wander- 
ings,” Nikitin replied and greedily drank some brandy. 
‘Platosha, this is what I want to tell you. Don’t be sur- 
prised, since I don’t fully believe it myself, although it’s 
true. Frau Herbert is a certain Emma, who was once a blue- 
eyed German eighteen-vear-old whom I met. by pure chance 
at the end of.the war in K6nigsdorf. The battery was bil- 
leted in her house. Konigsdorf is a quiet little holiday town, 
where our tattered and torn division was withdrawn for 
rest from Berlin. That’s who Frau Herbert is... Aren’t you 
surprised, Platosha?”’ 

Nikilin said this with measured, deliberate calm, but 
Samsonov's bushy brows slid up sceptically and he put his 
glass on the night-table before snorting resoundingly: 

“Science fiction, nonsense, pure and simple! What Emma 
do you mean? I don’t understand a single thing! You mean 
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there were some kind of contacts between you? Or what?” 

“Evidently,” Nikitin said. “I was almost ... 24 then. 
Twenty-six years ago. That was in May, 1945.” 

‘Really? Military lore!” Samsonov cried, throwing up 
his hands in the air and letting them fall on his knees. 
“You're dreaming with your eyes open, Vadimushka, mak- 
ing it up, raving! How can you remember some gir] you 
saw a couple of dozen years ago, even if she did have blue 
eyes? And what sort of thing could you have had with her, 
when the altitude towards Germans was clear enough!” 

“What happened was what could happen, Platosha,” Ni- 
kitin replied. “We were in K6énigsdorf for about five days. 
We were withdrawn from Berlin on May 2.” 

“And that girl is Frau Herbert? Good Lord! Ah, Vadi- 
mushka, Vadimushka, you take a sleeping pill now, have 
a drink of mineral water, tuck yourself up and tomorrow 
you'll wake with a clear head, ready to discuss things 
further.” Samsonov yawned noisily, his mouth open wide. 
“Ah-h-h... Don’t you realise how brilliant all this is? 
A quarter of a century has passed, but you remember her 
radiant, charming, innocent little face ... and have fallen 
into melancholy. It’s an eighteenth-century plot, Vadim. 
But I’m a realist, after all, whatever else.”’ 

Samsonov concluded his yawn with a hoarse little chuck- 
le, his hand joined over his stomach. His thumbs began 
absently tapping, bouncing off each other, and something 
indulgent and sleepy appeared in his round face, coarse 
without his spectacles, and in the short-sighted, screwed-up 
eyes, damp from his luxurious yawn. 

“Stop playing the fool, Platon. I am speaking absolutely 
seriously. Are you capable of taking anything in or should 
I be quiet?” 

“I’m all ears, Vadimushka! Only you should have a 
rest...” 

Nikitin smoked and looked at the half-awake Samsonov— 
the latter’s lightly sceptical tone and ironic impenetrability 
were beginning to arouse a feeling of miserable irritation 
in him, like the recent dull impotence in the dead expanse 
of the corridor with its dark line of shoes at the doors. 

“It wasn’t me who recognised her.”’ Nikitin said distinct- 
ly, not concealing his rising dissatisfaction. “She recognised 
me. Probably by chance. By chance, of course. From the 
photographs in my books, which have been translated here. 
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In fact, that was why she invited me. Yes, Frau Herbert, 
whom we have both met, is that same Emma from KoOnigs- 
dorf, and I know that for a fact. Now you can play the 
fool and make jokes as much as you like, Platosha.”’ 

“Oh-ho-ho, Va-adik! Well, well, now!” 

Samsonov’'s face at first broke up in unfeigned surprise, 
but immediately it resumed its firm contours, losing its 
sleepy puffiness, and his short-sighted eyes blinked con- 
fusedly and became comically defenceless and bulging. 

‘Well, well, Vadim! So tha-at’s how it is,” he repeated 
in a drawl, an intake of breath swelling his chest under his 
pyjamas. ‘Now you've finally taken the wind out of my 
sails, just hang on, hang on, there’s something I don’t 
quite... So, she recognised you after twenty-six years and 
invited you here? Well? How did she explain this to you? 
What did she invite you for? After all, twenty-six years— 
that means everything’s forgotten, absolutely everything, 
total oblivion. Why did she keep you today? Can you ex- 
plain that to me?” 

‘Try something easier. I think it was just curiosity about 
me.” 

“Curiosity... Her? Surely not curiosity? Are you sure? 
And what about you, Vadim? Only be frank, if you can... 
1 had a funny feeling when she began trying to keep you 
back. Tell me, is there something ... something special in 
her attitude towards you?” 

‘T don’t think so. But, imagine, I remembered everything 
immediately. As if I’d gone back there, as it was in 1945. 
Even the scent of the lilac. The lilac and the apple orchards 
were flowering in the town. It was a magnificent time, 
whatever else.”’ 

‘Hang on, hang on... How’s that—‘a magnificent time’? 
You said that you knew her a few days. You mean, you 
were serious about it, were you?” 

“It’s hard to define, Platosha. At any rate, I recalled 
her more than once after the war. Surely you can’t explain 
precisely when something like that begins and when it 
ends?” 

“Oh, Vadim!” 

“What do you mean, ‘Vadim’! What do you want to 
say?” 

‘What I want to say, Vadyushka, is, don’t drink any 
more brandy. And ... wait. I don’t like telephones abroad.” 
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Samsonov breathed heavily, dug his elbows into the arms 
of his chair and dragged his ponderous body from its 
depths, his pyjama jacket slipping open over his plump, 
hairy chest. He briskly pulled a pillow from Nikitin’s bed 
ne covered the telephone on the table with it, saying warn- 
ingly: 

“T don’t doubt that all rooms in which Russians stay are 
well bugged. And we’ve been talking too loudly...” 

“Y’m not sure,” Nikitin said. “All the same, we could 
talk more quietly.” 

“Just a minute, wait, we should have thought earlier... 
What a pair of idiots! Is your music box working? Have 
you switched it on?” 

Samsonov darted over the carpet in his slippers to the 
corner of the room where the radio was standing on the 
night-table, poked at random and began to press the but- 
tons, which echoed with hollow clicks. There were rustling 
sounds and the dry crackle of discharges, the usual noises 
of radio broadcasting, syncopated music burst from the 
bowels of the radio, thinly intertwined somewhere in the 
deafening depths with a recitative in a soft female voice, 
unpleasant now in the nocturnal stillness of the room. 
After some searching Samsonov twisted the dial, lowered 
the sound and concluded with satisfaction: 

“Now let’s finish what we were saying. Without wit- 
nesses. That’s better.” 

“You know everything, Platon.” Nikitin smiled. ‘You’re 
simply an unsurpassed conspirator.” 

“A fool knows as much in the twentieth century,” Sam- 
sonov said with sombre abruptness and began to move 
about the room, his slippers flapping, his bare, creamy- 
white heels gleaming. “Here’s what I must tell you, Va- 
dim. I don’t understand any of this very well. And I don’t 
very much like it,” he said with concentrated thoughtful- 
ness. “All this strange high-flown talk, which doesn’t add 
up to anything. So she recognised you from a photograph 
and invited you to take part in a discussion—why, what 
for? Conversations, sweet smiles, politeness—she’s detach- 
ing you from me on the quiet, shoving money at us. She 
forked out a fat royalty to you with a curtsey and this 
journalist fellow, Herr Ditzmann, is waving his cheque 
book about as well... Isn’t that strange, Vadim? Well, 
then, let’s think it out—what and who are we to them? 
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Who are you to her—this Frau Herbert? For heaven’s sake 
—-we all had these litle lightning romances in the war. 
What was wrong wilh that, excuse me? Why, I don’t even 
remembcr their faces... But she, now, remembers. You saw 
each other for five days—and she, a girl in love, remembers 
her conqueror. Don’t you think that there’s something 
rather transparent here?” 

“To remember something or not to remember—that’s a 
personal quality, Platosha,” Nikitin interrupted. “It isn’t 
an argument. What do you mean, transparent? Machina- 
tions on her part, of course? Or something else? Surely you 
aren’t serious?” 

Samsonov. slumped heavily into the armchair, which 
sagged low beneath him, and took up a more comfortable po- 
sition on the soft cushions. His eyes grew moist with ex- 
citement. 

“What a bold one you are, Vadim, you remember your- 
self at twenty and you remember the front! No, your naive 
trustfulness towards all this suspicious fuss surrounding 
you is beginning to amaze me, if you want to know my 
opinion! They’re not running round you for nothing and 
you know why? As far as I am concerned, they don’t 
know me at a-all. I’m ‘incognito’ to them, but you, so to 
speak, are liberal, well known and so on and so forth and 
this, that and the other in their eyes—somebody! I can see 
how they seize upon your every word, gazing right at 
your mouth—and is it impossible to work out why? Haven't 
you noticed? Perhaps I’m wrong? Then how is all this 
to be explained? Lyrical ecstasy on the part of your Frau 
Herbert? What are the reasons for her attempts to separate 
us? That’s what I'd like to know!” 

His forehead was beetroot red and one knee began to 
twitch nervously, making the wide leg of his pyjama trou- 
sers shake. Nikitin reflected that the touchy Samsonov had 
been particularly stung by Frau Herbhert’s offensively polite 
attitude towards him the previous day as a person having 
no necessary connection with his colleague, not arousing 
sufficient interest in himself—that, at least, was how it 
could seem after she had separated them, unexpectedly for 
both men. Nevertheless, what had happened the previous 
day could not contain a serions reason for excessive agita- 
tion and the poisoned, reproachful sharpness that had sur- 
faced in Samsonov’s tone now began to work Nikitin up: 
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what he had wanted directly and sincerely to say to him 
had not been interpreted as he had thought and expected. 

“You're beginning to be angry with me, Platon,” Nikitin 
said. “But I don’t think there are real grounds. Right? 
Otherwise I shall get into a lather, too. There’s nothing to 
he gained from that. The nerves of both of us...” 

He touched his glass, peaceably inviting Samsonov to 
finish his brandy, and concluded: 

‘Forgive me for waking you, Platon. Perhaps we should 
put this conversation off until tomorrow? To be frank, I 
felt somehow not very... I seem to have got over it. PU 
go to sleep now. Thank you...” 

Samsonov’s fleshy cheeks were drawn in angrily. 

‘Look, Vadim, what do you take me for? A lightning con- 
ductor? Sancho Panza? Why, I’m simply obliged to be an- 
gry with you! Yon tell me why I came! Why did I tear 
myself away from my work—why on earth? It’s impossible 
to imagine a more stupid position! Nikitin’s interpreter? 
Spear carrier? Commissar? The Germans, now, are sure of 
that! Really, what am I in relation to you?” He swayed in 
the armchair, and cast a sidelong glance at the radio, which 
was filling the room with the muffled patter of syncopated 
music. “And to cap it all you present me with this news— 
it’s enough to drive you mad! I'll tell you quite frankly in 
plain Russian... Yes, without making any bones about it! 
The German girl, in 1945, this dear Frau Herbert, all the 
sweet talk and the rest of it—it’s all a lot of flim-flam! I 
don’t believe in their smiles, I don’t believe a single one 
of their words! Somehow they are drawing you in, build- 
ing you a golden cage! Haven't you noticed? Don’t you feel 
it?” 

When he had said this, as usual crossing his arms firm- 
ly on his chest, Nikitin once again encountered exception- 
ally venomous, damp gleam in Samsonov’s eyes, as if the 
latter now lacked the will to temper the excessive fervour 
of his discontent—and somehow Nikitin felt chilly, bitter 
and empty at this senseless, furious attack on him... 

There had been something similar between them once 
before, several years previously. They had been sitting in 
the “Prague” restaurant on a summer day and talking pas- 
sionately of the war generation which, despite everything, 
had at last broken through and gradually occupied the 
heights in literature—become senior officers from unknown 
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lieutenants. Samsonov had only that morning arrived from 
Yalta where, as always in summer, he was working hard 
and with a struggle on a short novel, squeezing out half 
page a day, but was nevertheless sunburned and even fat- 
ter than before. Sweating and scarlet after his fourth glass 
of brandy, he had cried heatedly that Nikitin was bumping 
his head on Olympus, had marched onwards and upwards 
and was on the point of snaring the rank of colonel, while 
he, Samsonov, was still marching in the ranks of the com- 
batant captains, but that in six months’ time or perhaps a 
year all the colonels and generals would feel that they were 
mere children... 

‘No, to do the real thing, Vadik,’ he had said, pressing 
his stomach against the table, “you’ve got to have lead in 
your pants—do a line, a paragraph, a quarter of a page a 
day. You’ve got to build the house well, so that there are 
no cracks and the doors don’t squeak and you can’t get a 
pin into a crack. I shall tell the whole truth about the war 
and the whole truth about our generation. I'll finish my 
short novel and then you'll see, you'll all be shown up as 
boys in short trousers! I shall feel sorry for you! Ah, you 
tiny things, you highly-praised writers, you will be run- 
ning around somewhere under foot! Hey, where are you 
down there? There, I'll drink to that myself, so that you 
remember!” And after drinking and butting the air with 
his wet forehead, he looked at Nikitin through his specta- 
cles, pushed the glasses and plates of hors d’oeuvres aside, 
vlanted his elbow on the edge of the table and flapped his 
sausage-like fingers, as if overcome by a humorous, drunk- 
en fury. “Well, now, Vadim, let’s test who's the better 
man at arm-wrestling, m-m? Maybe it’s you, eh? Try! In 
the Jack London way!” 

‘Platosha, I think you’ve gone off your head after sun- 
ny Yalta,” Nikitin said and looked round at the nearby 
tables. ‘“Let’s assume that you beat me.” 

“Oh, be a man, Vadik, I don’t accept charity,” Samsonov 
objected and grabbed Nikitin’s arm, pulling it and placing 
it in the correct position by force. ‘Well, let’s begin, you 
classic!” 

“All right, don’t shout to high heaven. Come on, Her- 
cules!”’ 

Nikitin did not submit, resisting for a long time with 
all his strength, but Samsonov’s hand, huge, ill-adapted to 
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fighting and sweaty, squeezed painfully with the iron pres- 
sure of a turning windlass, bending his arm lower and lo- 
wer towards the table—and at last he succumbed, defeated 
at the height of the battle by Samsonov’s crazed and unre- 
lenting determination and his almost hostile gaze, which 
had instantly lost its expression of tipsy playfulness. 

‘‘Now that’s cleared up, we can settle up, Vadim,” Sam- 
sonov said, pushing his hand away. “I shall pay.” 

But Nikitin also took out his wallet, finding it necessary 
to reply with some light banter concerning the hidden mil- 
lions of the writer Samsonov, who made expansive ges- 
tures; however, the latter protested passionately and offend- 
edly, would not let Nikitin pay, put some money on the table, 
added a ridiculously generous tip (“They don’t find our 
royalties in a wood-pile, either, Vadimushka’’) and then 
said goodbye coldly and hurriedly to Nikitin at the taxi 
rank, leaving him with an unpleasant feeling of perplex- 
ity. 

Neither of them recalled the conversation and the “Jack 
Londonish” struggle in the ‘Prague’ afterwards and the 
sensation of that challenge, inspired by vanity, faded and 
disappeared. Nikilin, therefore, now felt uncomfortable to 
see this acid, accusatory, even malicious expression, by no 
means appropriate to the situation, on Samsonov’s face 
not at the table of a Moscow restaurant but at night, in a 
German hotel. ““Why did he say that, for heaven’s sake? 
Is he blaming me, warning me? But why so irritably, as if 
he wanted to humiliate me for something?” 

‘Thank you and forgive me, please, for interrupting your 
sleep,’ Nikitin said, his words of excuse coming out in a 
somewhat strained and half-insincere way. ‘Tomorrow 
we'll finish discussing how to go on living. I think it’s 
time to take your life-saving tablet with some brandy—and 
arriverderci. If you wake up before me, ring or knock. 
Good night, Platosha.” 

“T hope you understand everything?” Samsonov asked in 
an emphatic tone of annoyance, fixing his bulging, puily 
eyes on the radio. ‘I was quite serious...” 

‘Every word. To the last detail. I’m grateful to you, 
Platon. Thank you for your wise advice.” 

“In a case like this you should go to bed immediately 
and have a good night’s sleep. Tomorrow we shall thrash 
everything out. I’m up early—I'll wake you. I shall get 
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you up at 7 o’clock European Time!” Samsonov said by 
the threshold and went out of the room, snorting loudly and 
still in some agitation. 

The latch clicked. Nikitin, left alone, fastened the door 
and sat for a while in the armchair, tormented in advance 
by the impotence and lingering loneliness of insomnia. At 
last he look the sleeping pill Samsonov had left on the 
night-table, washed it down wilh brandy and began to 
undress, thinking wearily: 

“All right, let’s forget it—we didn’t talk at all, we both 
remained dissatisfied with ourselves and with each other. 
I wanted another sort of talk. But apparently he both likes 
and is jealous of me and there’s something he cannot get 
over. Ilow stupid it all is, how idiotically unpleasant! I 
should get a good night’s sleep, push this conversation 
right out of my mind, get up calm and fresh and see Frau 
Herbert in the morning—and everything will become clear- 
er. Emma, Emma? No, I certainly didn’t count on that. I 
never imagined that! Are the ways truly inscrutable and the 
world small? Can Frau Emma Herbert really be that same 
Emma? What is happening to me?” 

He undressed and lit a cigarette. Before lying down, he 
walked over the warm synthetic carpet barefoot in pyjamas 
to the radio, from which persistent string music flowed 
in the half-darkness, sought the switch—and at that mo- 
ment a loud, unbroken knocking at the door made him turn 
and call out: 

‘“Who’s there? Is that you, Platon? What’s happened?” 

“It’s me, open up!” 

A little surprised, he unlocked the door, and Samsonov 
burst in with his clumsy bulk, clumsily catching his shoul- 
der on the jamb. He began restlessly pacing the room, his 
slippers flapping against his bare heels, demonstrating a 
degree of activity out of proportion to his large body; he 
had evidently returned in haste and was out of breath. 

‘Vadim, l’ve remembered something, I’ve remembered 
something: that German, the journalist, the editor-in-chief 
of the publishing house, what’s his name... Ditzmann, 
Ditzmann... You remember, he asked you a question as if 
he had met you before, had seen you in Berlin in 1945... 
Do you remember that question? When the conversation 
turned to the war... Do you remember everything clearly?” 

“Yes, I do.” 
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“And then he also asked where I had fought. And re- 
peated something incomprehensible and senseless about you. 
You haven’t forgotten that strange conversation? He was 
hinting at something all the time and exchanging glances 
with Frau Herbert. Then he left ... that suspicious philos- 
opher of sex, waving his cheque book in front of you as 
well! A snake’s smile, fingers like worms, sniffing ciga- 
rettes... What sort of hints was he making, then, Vadim? 
What for? What was his object? Do you remember the 
way he turned the conversation around to how you weren't 
capable of killing a German? That was a smooth-tongued 
compliment!” 

‘To me? I wouldn't have said so. I don’t remember.” 

‘What do you mean, ‘you wouldn’t have said so’? What 
do you mean, ‘you don't remember’?”’ 

Nikitin perched on the bed, flipped through Stern and 
tossed it on the pillow. 

“The fact is, Platon, that Herr Ditzmann didn’t meet me 
in the war, I don’t remember that. But I did meet an- 
other German in 1945—his name was Kurt. He was Frau 
Herbert’s brother. A pint-sized soldier terrified by every- 
thing, a snotty-nosed boy. It’s a long story. Of course, it’s 
not out of the question that Ditzmann may know some- 
thing from Frau Herbert. It could be. In 1945 Kurt’s fate 
depended to some extent on one lieutenant, my friend, and 
me. Kurt was taken prisoner after Berlin. But generally, 
Platosha, arent you allaching an exaggeraled importance 
to everything?” 

Samsonov was pacing agilatedly from one end of the 
room to the other, apparently seeing little without his spec- 
tacles, bumping his knees against the armchairs, the rack 
for suitcases and the low coffee table; then he stood by the 
bed and his moist, seemingly tired eyes leaped at Nikitin’s. 

‘“T’ve seen plenty of innocents, Vadim, but none like 
you! Will you finally get it into your head, you light-head- 
ed person, that you and I are finding ourselves in the po- 
sition of two blind men, playing at hide and seek in the 
nettles! Get it into your head at last that you aren't in Rus- 
sia and that anything can happen here that suits them, 
as it did in that dive, and there won't be anyone to complain 
to! We don’t even have a consulate here! I’m afraid that 
when we do find out to our cost what this Ditzmann and 
your dear Frau Herbert want, it will be too late!” 
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“What are you talking about, my dear Platon!” Nikitin 
said, unable to contain himself. ““What sort of labyrinth 
have you got yourself into? Good heavens, I’m tired of 
hearing nothing but exclamation marks. Is there any evi- 
dence for your suspicions? What are you on about? Or have 
you simply flown right off the handle?” 

“Why have his eyes become so tired?” he thought, not 
speaking. “The eyes of an ancient Russian ikon, grieving 
over our common demise... Something has changed in him 
now. Surely he doesn't believe what he says or is there 
something else behind his words—jealousy of me, as there 
was then, in the ‘Prague’? He forms an opinion of someone 
at first glance and, at bottom, it’s both easier and harder 
for him than it is for me. Harder because he is logical and 
capable of passing sentence mercilessly. On me _ includ- 
ed.” 

Samsonov rubbed his jowly face with both hands and 
said in a firm, convinced voice: 

‘Handle? Jf you call a rational conclusion a handle, then 
so be it, Vadim! But the conclusion I have reached is, to 
leave here as sooa as possible. That’s the only rational con- 
clusion. As soon as possible! Tomorrow morning if you 
like, or tomorrow afternoon. Order the tickets and back to 
Moscow. We can think up any excuse: you have stenocar- 
dia or I have, an aggravated condition, change of climate, 
something like that. Let’s leave, immediately, before it’s 
too late. Tha-at’s crystal clear. Or else we'll be tied hand 
and foot, like flies in honey!” 

‘What's this, Platon,” Nikitin said with a laugh, “either 
you don’t trust me or do you want to be holier than the 
pope? What have you got into your head? What are you 
fussing about? Why the flap? The devil knows what! With 
your corpulation you should be calm and comfortable, you 
should eat a lot and drink a lot, smile, make pleasant jokes 
and lavish your charm. But you are like a bull!” 

‘Listen to me once more,’’ Samsonov said with unwaver- 
ing persistence, allowing Nikitin’s words to pass over him. 
He held up his fingers and began bending them over. “First- 
ly, we must leave here without delay and to do that we 
must give a convincing explanation for our departure. But 
that’s a detail, a trifle. Secondly, I’m concerned not for myself 
but for you. Thirdly, you imagine you're in Kaluga, not Ham- 
burg, that all you have to do is ring the district council or 
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the militia and everything will be put right! Right? Or...” 

“We are going to quarrel, Platon! All your fantastic 
conjectures have no basis, they are out of all proportion! 
Don't get into a panic in advance. What is it, really, that 
you have imagined? That the Herren Ditzmanns here will 
entangle me in their toils and keep me in West Germany 
by force? What for? What would be the point? Am I a 
physicist who knows the secrets of the hydrogen bomb? 
The head of a design oftice? Who needs me_ here?” 

“Then I shall leave alone,” Samsonov panted and nar- 
rowed his eyes touchily, smiling. “Yes, alone,” he repeated 
angrily. “Do you want that?” 

Nikitin lay down on the bed on top of the blanket, put 
his hands behind his head and said: 

“Well, all right, leave. You've been warning me for a 
long time, really.” He was revolled with himself as he said 
this by his failure to take the heat out of the conversation 
and find the salvation that always lay in irony. ‘What are 
we quarrelling about, Platon?” he added. “Was it worth 
going abroad [or this?” 

“Stop it! If ] wasn’t fond of an unlucky idealist like 
you, | wouldn't give a damn! No, I shan’t go anywhere 
without you, [I haven't learned to betray my friends yet! 
Not yet!” Samsonov cried in a raised voice. ‘““But remember 
that I warned you, a suspicious idiot that I am! And I 
gave you the whole picture! If you don’t come to your 
senses, you'll be lost! Wake up, Vadim, and come down 
to earth! Take your head out of the clouds or tomorrow it 
will be too late, remember that!” 

‘“Platon, | want to sleep. I've already taken a pill.” 

‘And I repeat, you subjective idealist—sober up, my 
friend!” 

‘“Platon, I want to sleep. I’ve already taken a sleeping 
pill.” 

He did not see Samsonov go out, but he heard the lock 
rattle, followed by the mulfled bang of a door in the hotel 
corridor where the nocturnal! desert began, feebly illuminat- 
ed by dull lamp brackets, with a straight strip of whitish 
carpet runner receding past grey walls into the shadowy il- 
lusoriness of emptiness. 

But there, in the stuffy warmth of the room with its sick- 
ly sweet smell of synthetic fabric, the electrical heating 
crackling, the rain occasionally rattling against the win- 
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dows and the barely intclligible, husky voice of the singer, 
gripped by artificial passion, still flowing from the radio, 
persuading some little Madelaine to stop the car, sit on his 
knees and unbutton her dress—here was a life, held out 
by someone, an unusual, alien, unknown life. Nikitin shut 
his eyes and thought: 

‘Why, nevertheless, do 1 feel so odd? If only I could get 
up, ring IEkmma, go with her and wander through night- 
time Hamburg in the rain and talk with her until morning. 
But what about? What would that settle? Or should I 
leave, leave tomorrow? Samsonov is in a panic. He has 
learned too much—and has not been able to take it in. 
iow will this all end?” 


Chapter Two 


“Do you like it here in West Germany, Herr Nikitin? 
Ah no, I phrased the question incorrectly. You haven't 
been disillusioned in us, West Germans?” 

“Do you want a direct and categorical reply? If I an- 
swered ‘yes’, I would be deceiving myself, if I answered ‘no’, 
I would offend you by my hastiness, Herr Ditzmann. I can 
join without prejudice a wise German which said roughly 
as follows: ‘The bitterness and distrust of country towards 
country are poisoning the wounded body of Europe’. Not 
badly expressed, don’t you agree?”’ 

“It that a quotation? Who wrote it? Thomas Mann? Re- 
marque?” 

‘Stefan Zweig, a good writer.’ 

‘Unfortunately, Zweig is so old-fashioned and died so 
long ago that there are few now who remember him.” 

“You should. He died in 1942 and the forties are the 
modern history of Germany.” 

‘West Germany has gone far beyond the forties. People 
here say that we lost the political war, but won the econom- 
ic war. Would you like to know how this paradoxical vic- 
tory came about? Afler the defeat of the Reich the allies 
began to dismantle German factories and remove equip- 
ment from industrial centres as reparations, but these 
were old machine-tools, Herr Nikitin, pre-war machinery. 
During the ‘iron curtain’ period between West and Kast, 
America began to invest millions of dollars in Germany's 
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ruined industry, made available very extensive credits to 
West Germans and brought in modern machinery. And in 
this way the renewal of fixed capital, to use Marx’s expres- 
sion, was speedily accomplished. After all, you are a Marx- 
ist... And a boom commenced, which means an abundance 
of all goods, a stable mark, the flowering of the economy... 
The terrible years of the forties have long since been for- 
gotten by the man in the street, who lives in a new dimen- 
sion, is well fed and doesn’t remembcr about ration cards 
and ersatz food. Have you seen the shops in Hamburg?” 

“Yes, they're splendid shops, judging from the windows.” 

‘Herr Nikitin, I shall be frank, I shall put my cards on 
the table before you in the name of truth. West Germany 
after the war has stuffed itself like a pig and its brains are 
increasingly swimming in fat. The man in the street lives 
in a stupefying world of goods and is turning into a soulless 
machine for consumption. May I have a cigarette? I’ve given 
up smoking, but I still like the smell of tobacco.” 

“Please.” 

‘Thank you. I shall sniff a cigarette with pleasure. And 
so, the fact is, Herr Nikitin, that contemporary West Ger- 
mans think too much about the latest Mercedes, about re- 
frigerators and comfortable country cottages and both a high 
spiritual life and spiritual failh are disappearing in the 
average German or have gone already... Everything is 
subjected to pragmatism. America is the source and the 
model. I am afraid, Herr Nikitin, that in a few years the 
Soviet Union, too, will get fat and spiritual life will dis- 
appear in your country as well: a car, a flat, a country cot- 
tage and a refrigerator will become gods, as they have in 
the West. And you will gradually forget the 1940s, the war 
of suffering...” 

“Hardly. Although I know that trial by the world of 
things is waiting for us.”’ 

“And trial by faith.” 

“What do you call faith, Herr Ditzmann?” 

“Your faith is communist optimism. You are practical 
men, you are materialists and idealists at the same time, 
you still want to talk about man, about certain ideals and 
the sense of life, although you confess ancient dogmas. 
But this faith in ideals is absent in the post-war West, eve- 
ryone has lost his faith in evangelical good and in man, the 
old gods and virtues have died, they have gone and the 
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former concept of the family, for example, of love and 
marriage have gone. What do you think is the basis of 
the contemporary world?” 

‘Expectation and hope, as I see it.” 

“Oh, I see! Russians dream of standing firm on two 
whales—those of universal equality and the expectation of 
stereotyped, equal blessings for all, while the Western 
world continues to stand on three whales—sport, sex and 
the television. And there is one more loathsome little 
whale—politics. I should like to note that this little whale 
swims in the East, too.” 

“Just two corrections, Herr Ditzmann. Firstly, not a sin- 
gle historical society known to us could have existed with- 
out this little whale. Secondly, not a universal, uninformed 
equality of nameless, identical grains of sand, but—and 
these are truisms—cqualily in the distribution of material 
blessings. 1 think that mediocrity, abilily and talent will 
always be distinguished from each other, if we are talking 
of science and art.” 

“You, of course, are against identical grains of sand? 
But the majority of mankind is made up of anonymous 
ants, Herr Nikitin.”’ 

“That is a cheerless thesis, Herr Ditzmann, I think. I 
am in favour of everyone undergoing the ceremony of 
christening and having his own, personal name. Ultimately 
this ceremony might be called self-awareness.” 

“You’re a romantic, which couldn't be said from your 
books. Won’t you agree that the majority of people don’t 
know what they want? Beefsteaks? Cars? TV sets? Does 
the truth lie in this? Is this the ultimate goal? No, people 
in themselves are incognito. How are they to be made to 
believe in themselves? Revolution? You, no doubt, take 
your stand on this Marxist point of view... Revolution? 
The class struggle? What is its ultimate essence? Again 
the goal is—refrigerators for all.” 

‘Revolution is the denial of immorality and the affirma- 
tion of morality, that is, faith in man and struggle and, of 
course, conscience as a guide to action. But you yourself 
said that there are no faith and ideals in the West. I think 
that faith is an emotional attitude towards hope and truth. 
If it is absent, I see no way out...” 

“Sq far there is no way out, Herr Nikitin ... with the 
exceplion of a single palliative—to unite Christianity with 


Marxism. I am not a believer and I don’t believe in puri- 
fying messiahs. I believe only in this strange symbiosis— 
the way out for the majority of anonymous ordinary men. 
Let them at least believe in something.” 

‘Are you convinced of that? How, then, is it to be done? 
To unite that which it is impossible to unite? After all, 
it’s long been known that Jesus Christ, by preaching inac- 
tion, destroys human energy...” 

‘Energy? Energy? You haven’t finished the sentence: and 
therefore he was crucified. Did you want to say that, Herr 
Nikitin?” 

“No, I think that he was crucified because people hoped 
that a second messiah would come who would satisfy abso- 
lutely everyone. But that cannot happen.” 

‘Isn't it forbidden to talk like that in your country?” 

“As you can see, I am talking. But ... excuse me, but 
I cannot understand the reason for your incomprehension. 
Tell me, why should this be forbidden in our country?” 

“IT am surprised because there was a cult of personality 
in your country for many years. Jesus Christ is also a cult 
of personality. Just like the cult of Stalin. In your country 
he, too, was like the son of god. You idolized him.” 

“Listen, Herr Ditzmainn, allow me at last to ask you a 
very frank and, perhaps, rather crude question. I have lis- 
tened to you for a long time and now permit me, neverthe- 
less, to interrupt you.” 

“Of course, Herr Samsonov! You have indeed been silent 
for a long time and I shall be delighted to answer any 
question you may pul.” 

“Tam not sure that my question will give you pleasure, 
Herr Ditzmann. Nevertheless, speaking frankly, what busi- 
ness is our cult of personality of yours? You in particu- 
lar? And West Germans in general?” 

“T don’t want to interfere in vour affairs, but you, Herr 
Samsonov, are in a Western country, where there are filth 
and vice enough, but where you can do and say what you 
like—within certain limits, of course. You do not deny our 
relative freedoms. I emphasize: relative. . .”’ 

‘Hm! A paradox! Then why were communists persecuted 
in your country and the communist party banned?” 

“That is one of the stupid things that aroused my indig- 
nation, too. Neither communism nor nazism threatens West 
Germany. For Germans one communism is sufficient—in 
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East Germany. It is the visiting card of our neighbours 
and not everyone likes it.” 

“What is there about it that you don’t like? The fact 
that there is another system there which isn’t to your 
taste?” 

“The fact that, in a certain sense, we live better than 
the East Germans.” 

“But is it not possible that, sooner or later, they will live 
better than you in every sense? What will you say then?” 

‘‘People now live a day at a time, Herr Samsonov. How- 
ever, I want to ask Herr Nikitin. Do you also deny that 
you are in a democratic country?” 

“You yourself have only just expressed doubt concern- 
ing the freedoms in your country. I doubt them with you. 
As for your previous question, then more than two decades 
ago a maniac well known to you from Munich called 
himself the second Jesus Christ, the messiah, the saviour 
of mankind. From the Slavic infection and from commu- 
nism. And fifty-six million people have perished in Europe 
and Asia. Both Slavs and those who are not Slavs...” 

“Not so quickly, Herr Nikitin, your accent, excuse me, 
is a hindrance: I understood you, but failed to grasp the 
subtleties of your words. Are you hinting at nazism? At 
the guilt complex of Germans before mankind?” 

‘There was no subtlety whatsoever. And no hints. I said 
that faith in the salvation of mankind and in good may be 
understood in different ways: to take good as a weapon 
against evil and to take evil as a weapon against good. 
That was well understood as far back as Ancient Rome.” 

“Oh yes, oh yes! Such a fine, fragile line lies between 
good and evil, which are Siamese twins in their own way, 
linked by blood vessels, isn’t that so? And this is the most 
interesting aspect of the inner world of contemporary man, 
the instability of the boundary—-that is your Dostoyevsky, 
the main thing in his novels, which are very popular in the 
West. Did you know that?” 

“Rubbish!” 

‘Excuse me?” 

“My fault, I said ‘Rubbish’ in Russian... That, putting 
it mildly, means ‘imprecisely stated’ in German, if one is 
talking about Dostoyevsky.” 

“Why?” 


“In my opinion, the main thing about Dostoyevsky is the 
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search for truth in man and the search for God in the 
world and in oneself. For clarity we shall consider God to 
be goodness and enlightenment. Our excessively intellec- 
tual argument hasn't tired you, Herr Ditzmann? Especially 
since my German is very bad and has evidently wearied 
you. And we have both wearied the audience. Perhaps we 
should talk about something more practical? Don’t you 
think so?”’ 

“By no means, Herr Nikitin... Our conversation—it’s 
really not an argument ... but a frank dialogue between 
East and West before an audience, between an Eastern wri- 
ter and a Western journalist and, by the way, I can see 
from the attention and quietness in the audience that we 
have points of contact with you, no matter how strange 
that may seem. I am forming the impression that you are 
a polemicist aud have mel Western writers more than once. 
I read of one discussion in Paris where you spoke of so- 
cialist realism and of meaningful art. Am I not mistaken?” 

“Since my novels and my person have attracted interest 
in the West I have begun to receive invitations to interna- 
tional discussions. And I love to argue, like any writer, 
and I want to understand something-—at least the stand- 
point of my opponent. The truth alone, Herr Ditzmann, is 
too serious a thing. If you have a headache you won't 
take stomach medicine. If you love a woman you won't 
embrace and kiss a lamp post. Whatever you may assert, 
there exists an absolute in the world.” 

‘“Splendidly put, Herr Nikitin! Nevertheless, I do not 
agree with you. Modern man attaches a completely diffe- 
rent sense to the concept ‘love’ than a man of the ninete- 
enth century or the pre-war period would have. There you 
are in error, you have in mind a single positive principle, 
like unification, but—no, I repeat, no!—the love of con- 
temporary man is the separation of the sexes. No-one 
knows in what true love consists. Love is always an alter- 
native.” 

‘How is that? Putting it simply well ... a physical ele- 
ment, a thoroughly understandable truth: the love of a 
man for a woman and vice versa. If one is to talk of natu- 
ral physical love, then what separation and what alternative 
of the sexes are you thinking of?” 

“Herr Nikitin, you are a serious person: please try to 
understand me not from the socialist point of view, but 
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from the point of view of Western morality. Love in the 
modern world has been stripped of false prejudices and 
false ‘stop’ signals, those perhaps archaic prohibitions, which 
shackled the freedom of human feclings between him and 
her or ... between him and him or her and her ... have 
been overturned by the freedom of civilization. Everyone is 
free in his or her choice of partner.” 

“T don’t understand you very well. Is it about homo- 
sexuality that you are talking? About perverted love? Well, 
now, | am a realist, after all, and I pay homage to the 
truth. And I cannot bear the distorted world in the crooked 
mirror of a fun room somewhere in Luna Park.” 

“Don't laugh, Herr Nikitin. No-one knows what is perver- 
sion and what is not perversion in love, everyone prefers 
to listen to the voice of his own heart. There are more per- 
versions in politics than anywhere else, terrible perversions, 
which kill the freedom of the individual.” 

“You, of course, have a wife and children, Herr Ditz- 
mann.” 

‘Fortunately, I am unmarried.” 

“A pity. Then I cannot cite an indiscreel example, which 
is going through my mind.” 

“Herr Nikitin! You will not surprise us in the least by 
any example, we live in an age of sexual explosion, when 
every veil has been torn from the human body and there 
exists complete freedom of choice for hitherto suppressed 
complexes.” 

“Yes, I have had the pleasure of seeing the explosion 
of complexes on the screen and on the stage in several 
world cities, as well as here.” 

“Oh, splendid! And you found that interesting, as a real- 
ist?” 

“IT think that realists should not close their eyes to what 
there is. Everything must be known. Especially since in 
Russia, thank heavens, the irregularities of love are not 
shown on stage.” 

“One moment, Herr Nikitin. Do Russians not have sup- 
pressed complexes and, as you put it, the irregularities of 
love? Are you asserting that? Are you sure of that?” 

‘No, | am not asserting it. Those are clinical cases. But 
I wanted to say something else, Herr Ditzmann, and I 
ask the forgiveness of the women sitting in the hall for 
the argument | am obliged to use.... Imagine your non- 
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existent daughter, a beautiful, young person who, in simple 
love, love mysterious as the universe, can bring forth into 
the world a no less beautiful person, but who, however, is 
inclined towards the love not of a young man, but of a 
girl—would you shut your eyes to this unnaturalness, would 
you talk calmly of freedom of choice?” 

‘Personally I should not say a word to her. Let her be- 
have as she wishes. It is not I but she who is choosing an 
object of love.” 

“Isn't this anti-truth, violence over nature and truth?” 

“Not in the least. I see in this a free manifestation of 
the individual ‘I’, freedom of the individual.” 

‘Then I have no evidence. There is no more to be said.” 

“T wish to intervene, gentlemen, with the permission of 
the chairman! This must be said!” 

‘By all means, Frau Tittel, please, the sound of your 
voice alone will be a pleasure for everyone!”’ 

“IT don’t intend to sing. But in love the matter of taste 
and absurd inclinations decides all, J think. A woman is, 
without doubt, more tender, but I prefer an unpolished man 
with all his abominable shortcomings. I have read Maupas- 
sant and there is a splendid sentence in his work: long live 
the little difference! That is what I want to say to you. 
And J don’t intend to blush for a French writer.” 

‘My esteemed, enchanting Frau Tittel, thank you for 
your retort from the audience and may I say that it is you 
who both men and women idolize and are equally in love 
with, for talent belongs to everyone! Ladies and gentlemen! 
We must thank the splendid Frau Tittel, who is attending 
our debate. I understand and share your applause and 
laughs of pleasure... So, Herr Nikitin, you concluded by 
saying that there was nothing more to be said in the ab- 
sence of evidence and I was conscious of a certain gloomy 
irony in your answer, is that not so?” 

“Correct. I wanted to say that, probably, we were penet- 
rating too far into an intimate area, which does not demand 
such extensive discussion.” 

‘There, too, you are profoundly in error! These questions 
are widely discussed in our country both in the press and 
on television, including the law rescinding of the prohibi- 
tion of pornography. Is that not right, Herr Weber? Excuse 
me, gentlemen, I am now addressing the hall. Is that not 
right, Herr Weber?” 
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“Your clever problems are enough to turn one’s brains 
inside out. When intellectuals come together a great mish- 
mash results. And every question is rooted in sex.” 

“Your joke has found approval, Herr Weber... In any 
event, [ am inclined to object once again to Herr Nikitin. 
If I forbade my daughter, who doesn’t exist, to love the 
person she chose, then, perhaps, while obeying me, she 
would say a few years later: ‘Father, I am unhappy, you 
have robbed me of lovel’”’ 

“What striking logic! And you are in favour of such 
freedom of choice? Why, after that one should hang one- 
self! You know, come home, find a strong hook, take off your 
belt and hurry, hurry out of this free sex into splendid 
hell! That, not choice, is the only way out from obscenities 
that offend man!” 

‘Are you indignant, Herr Samsonov? But what do you 
think, Herr Nikitin? Do you see obscenity in the sexual 
problem?”’ 

“What do I think? When nature itself is violated and 
perverted it sickens and dies and with it, of course, man. 
And this is more terrible than the infection of the biosphere 
with chemical wastes... A moment, Platon, bend towards 
me... listen, keep yourself under control, your hot-tem- 
pered shouts won't convince anyone in this discussion. Calm 
down...” 

“Why should I be refined and calm? Surely you don’t 
want me to sit and flap my ears, portraying a nice Rus- 
sian who agrees with any nonsense? There are limits to 
phrase-mongering, you know...” 

“But don’t you think, Herr Nikitin, that man himself is 
a quirk of nature, haven't similar doubts occurred to you? 
Who established what is normal and what abnormal? Sure- 
ly God did not lay down the law? Ts he a normal categ- 
ory? People? Are they normal? What is the norm? From 
whose point of view? If the words defining the sacred act 
of love are used by people as the filthiest swear-words, are 
not people themselves perverted? Think about this, think 
about it... And remember the graffiti on walls, the writing 
in public lavatories!” 

“This will take us so far away from the discussion that 
I am afraid there will be no way back from this mad- 
ness.” 

“Ha, ha, ha, thank you for that excellent argument. You 
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don’t wish to continue the conversation on this topic, so I 
shall permit myself to draw a certain conclusion. Man’s 
consciousness in the West—I am speaking of the intelli- 
gentsia—is too scientific, while contemporary philosophy and 
sociology have not been developed in the socialist countries. 
That was your means of defending a faith which should 
have held its ground through universal optimism. Isn’t that 
right? You are an optimist, Herr Nikitin, even though you 
have sad eyes and write sad novels. But both you and the 
whole of your literature try to preserve the old myth of 
the virtuous man, created long ago by Shakespeare and by 
your Tolstoy. The person who is called a hero in life and 
in literature in your country is judged quite differently in 
the mind of a Western person, your hero is quite different 
in our understanding.” 

“I’m listening closely. Go on.” 

“The contemporary intellectual Western character, Herr 
Nikitin, is a chemically purified, stripped subject of human 
genus who moves as if in a dream. An independent private 
life is impossible, man has become impotent in face of the 
age, the personality has been fragmented by problems: 
what for and what next? Western intellectuals do not affirm 
reality, like all of your socialist literature, but question it, 
ask questions of it and there are neither judges nor guil- 
ty... And this isn’t modernism, Herr Nikitin, by no means. 
The contemporary world of machines needs neither Shake- 
speare, nor Tolstoy, nor Dostoyevsky. The Western novel has 
moved away from past realism because it wanted to be 
realistic. And this is not a paradox. A novel is an X-ray, 
but without diagnosis of the illness, because the doctors do 
not know the fundamental cure, no-one knows that. Today 
there cannot be a canonised writer like, for example, Tol- 
stoy, Thomas Mann or Zola, who declared that they knew 
everything about man. Do you agree with Zola’s formula?” 

‘No, I don’t. I think that this declaration by the French 
naturalists contained both self-confidence and a challenge. 
Incidentally, a Russian classic author, a contemporary of 
Zola, asserted quite the opposite: no-one knows the entire 
truth. That is closer to the true nature of things.” 

“Oh! Herr Nikitin! You spoke just now like a Western 
writer and you confirm my idea!” 

“It wasn't said by me, but by a Russian classic author 
of the 19th century. Don’t pay me the compliment. I am 
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proud to be related to the great Russian literature. There— 
you have made me use an elevated style.” 

“But how do you personally regard the idea expressed 
by this classic author: no-one knows the entire truth? Don't 
you share it?” 

‘I do share it. Does that seem strange to you?” 

“You do? You share this particular idea? Could you dis- 
cuss that in a little more detail?” 

“If you are so surprised, I shall try to... I have thought 
about this more than once, Herr Ditzmann. We know a 
number of truths, but these are only constituents of one, 
main truth. We do not know the ultimate sum of truths. 
If, on the contrary, we knew everything about man, there 
would be no point in writing books, pursuing science or 
holding discussions like the one you and I are holding. 
Man is just the same mystery as the creation. People were 
thinking about this thousands of years ago, too. I am sure 
that if all the laws of the world were discovered tomorrow, 
and that means, including the laws of the human spirit, 
then the movement of history would cease. There would 
be nothing more to learn. All faiths, all philosophical sys- 
lems, all art would immediately die because they would be 
unnecessary. Humanity would have finished its programmed 
path of cognition. And something absolutely new would 
begin, from square one. This would be quite unrelated to 
our life. New parameters would be applied to the cyberne- 
tic machine of the earth by the universe. That is why we 
do not know the entire truth. Has my answer satisfied 
you?” 

‘Herr Nikitin! You were speaking now not as a writer 
but as a philosopher. I was pleasantly surprised, but all 
I want lo do is to clarify your idea. Is mankind’s move- 
ment towards the main trulh programmed by nature itself? 
I sense from the stirring in the hall that you have in- 
trigued, not only me. but also the audience... What is man, 
then? An instrument of cognition? Or a chance phenom- 
enon? A gear wheel in the machinery of world laws?” 

“Your pleasant surprise is misplaced, Herr Ditzmann. 
I lay no claim to the laurels of a philosopher, I’m not so 
sure of myself as that. It’s simply that after forty years 
you begin to ponder over certain things, which seemed as 
simple as ABC. Man in the world is not a chance phenom- 
enon. As we know, he is a particle of nature aware of 
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himself. An excellent formulation, don’t you agree?” 

‘Who are you quoting? Hegel? Karl Marx?” 

‘‘No, Friedrich Engels. The particle is man, aware of the 
whole—nature; that is, this is knowledge which consis- 
tently leads to the doors of mysteries and laws on the path 
to the main truth, which limits infinity and gradually opens 
the locks on the doors in a very long corridor. Therefore I 
am personally convinced that the discovery of fire, steam 
power, electricity, atomic energy is not chance knowledge, 
but a movement according to the method of successive ap- 
proximations, prompted by nature in a definite segment of 
time. These are landmarks charting the path mankind has 
traversed. Like our discussion, by the way. Ten years ago 
we could not have talked like this, Herr Ditzmann. That is 
also a Jandmark.”’ 

‘Ts capitalism also knowledge ordained by fate, according 
to your theory? Or, as you said, a partly opened door?” 

“Yes. With an after-taste of bitterness.” 

“And socialism?” 

‘Knowledge with the expectation of joy. Liberation from 
the prison of fear. Knowledge of true freedom.” 

“Expectation of joy? Let us suppose so. But there is a 
certain fatalism in your theory, Herr Nikitin, and fatalism 
has nothing in common with Marxism. You, alter all, are 
a Marxist and you believe in the proletarian revolution and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. Surely that is the prin- 
cipal truth for you?” 

‘There's no fatalism at all. I'll be more precise, Herr 
Ditzmann. Socialism is the understanding by man of the 
highest freedom.” 

“But the freedom of one is always limited by the free- 
dom of another. There can be no highest freedom? Isn’t 
that so?”’ 

‘Yes. That is a moral limitation, which gives rise to the 
respect of man for man.”’ 

‘“T should very much like to hear your reply to the pre- 
ceding question concerning the main truth. Where is it— 
in politics or outside politics?” 

“Dear Herr Ditzmann! For reasons that I cannot under- 
stand you are persisting in asking my colleague the same 
question, which has no relation at all to literature. The 
impression is being given that what you want is not to 
clarify the essence of the matter in our discussion, but to 
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catch out an opponent in an imprecise word and _ this, if 
you will permit me, is why I am perplexed and why I am 
objecting!”’ 

“You're very much mistaken. Herr Samsonov, I have no 
connection with the Springer press! Ladies and gentlemen, 
thank you for the applause which, it must be supposed, 
refers in large measure lo the statement by Herr Samsonov, 
who does not have complete trust in me!” 

“T think that it is to your wit that the applause is direct- 
ed, Herr Chairman, and I have no desire to wrest from 
your hands the glory earned in the sweat of your brow! 
But 1 repeat—we are leading the discussion away from the 
point!” 

“Well, then, MWerr Nikitin, has your scrious-minded col- 
league cancelled out my difficult question by his retort?” 

“Not at all... Your question is quile simple, although 
it does have a certain overtone which my colleague noticed. 
That, by the way, changes nothing fundamental. | believe 
in the revolution and the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
because the new social formation is mankind’s cognition 
of itself.” 

“But according to your theory this, nevertheless, is not 
the main truth?”’ 

“The main truth is in the future.” 

“Communism?” 

“Communism, too. But even beyond that high form of 
knowledge the path to truth does not break off.”’ 

“So, as I understand you, Herr Nikitin, you want to say 
that the meaning of life consists in seeking and knowing 
the meaning of life throughout one’s life? Tell me, if my 
question, in the light of Herr Samsonov's objection, does 
not sound provocative—what is the meaning of your life 
personally? After all, you said that no-one knows the whole 
truth?” 

‘In Westerns, I believe, one must draw and fire one’s 
Colt in three seconds to hit the target. You have drawn 
your Colt and fired at me first, Herr Ditzmann. A lot of 
time would be needed to fire back.” 

‘Curious... Have I asked a provocative question again?” 

“Why, not at all! It’s simply that your question would 
require far more than three seconds to answer. I should 
have to recount the contents of all my books. So, then, the 
meaning of my life is in that.” 
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“T have read two of your novels, Herr Nikitin, and seen 
two of your films. They were shown recently in West Ger- 
many. There is much that is tragic, sad in them...” 

“T would add: much that is joyful, if we are to be accu- 
rate.” 

‘Nevertheless, you are more of a pessimist than an op- 
timist. There is no tenderness in your books.” 

“You are too categorical concerning my pessimism. No, | 
am an optimist. I always think that the key to truth is in 
my desk drawer. Writing a novel is patience and a painful 
path to a goal. And then everything is filled with meaning. 
Until the next book.” 

‘Nonsense, Herr Nikitin! Nonsense! On the one hand, 
you assert that you do not know the whole truth. On the 
other, your literature has as its mission teaching people, 
inspiring them—that is the task of the method of socialist 
realism. Thus, your novels represent a breaking free from 
the shackles of socialist realism. Isn't that right? It’s not 
for nothing that dogmatic Soviel critics have taken you to 
task!”’ 

‘That has happened, Herr Ditzmann, although I am not 
flattered by your expressive declaration. Since you have 
touched on this subject, I shall say the following concern- 
ing method: the only god to whom I pay undivided homage 
is realism. That is—I stand for meaningful art. What does 
writing in accordance with this method mean? How can 
one write according to a method? Surely you do not con- 
sider that, before sitting down at his desk, a writer says to 
himself: I shall write my novel according to such and such 
a method? Obviously, his first thought is of what to say 
and how to say it. And work, work, work. If 1 am wrong 
then please explain to me how you imagine the work of 
a Soviet writer? Orders by telephone from the Kremlin? 
Or a grim-faced policeman standing at one’s’ shoulder, 
reading and correcting every line? I’d be curious to know 
what picture you do have?” 

“IT know: your literature must hymn Soviet man and 
Soviet society. In your country that is talked of constant- 
ly.” 
‘Hymn, sing—these are terms that refer to vocal art and 
I am completely incompetent to discuss them. As for mere, 
crude prose, it investigates and learns the character of the 
individual and the character of the people as a whole. But 
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investigation is a serious process and it has nothing in 
common with the bouncy music that is broadcast during 
morning physical exercises.” 

‘Can you criticise your government? A highly placed 
minister, for example?” 

“That is the business of expose-wrilers.” 

“Thank you for your answer, Herr Nikitin. And now, 
one last question, although I know I have tired you. A pure- 
ly personal question. Do you feel your former hatred for 
Germans as the nation which fought against Russia? I hope 
you do not find a provocative sense to that question?” 

‘No, L don’t. I do not feel hatred for the German nation, 
as you pul it, because every nationalism is the last refuge 
of the scoundrel. A people is never guilty. Bul our mutual 
relations have been darkened more than once by blood. And 
I always remember that in the last four-year war Russia 
lost twenty million people, while Germany lost eight mil- 
lion. These are terrible losses, without precedent in his- 
tory.” 

‘In the sixth century one hundred million people died 
from pneumonic plague, Herr Nikitin.” 

“There is a note of soothing comparison in your words. 
However, those people in the sixth century did not die be- 
cause they shot each other.”’ 

‘Some Western theoreticians of war, clever people as a 
whole, claim that bloodshed is the lubricant of history, that 
this is a law and a necessity, since all history is blood. 
They claim that the last war oiled the gear wheel of the 
rusting German machine.” 

“In this context you have in mind the neo-revanchists?” 

‘Among others.’ 

‘At any rate, ask them, these ‘clever people as a whole’, 
whether they themselves want to be the lubricant of his- 
tory?” 

“IIa, hal Thank you! So, ladies and gentlement, permit 
me on behalf of you all to shake Herr Nikitin’s hand for 
his frank and unstereotyped answers, which, it gives me 
pleasure to note, break down the barriers of hostility and 
alienation between the intellectuals of our countries. I 
should like to note the cordial atmosphere of the discussion 
and thank you, Herr Nikitin, although there is much about 
which I am not in agreement with you. But your idea 
that you do not know the whole truth is a splendid one. 
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You do not know the whole truth about capitalism, we do 
not know the whole truth about your communism! Isn’t 
that right?” 

‘Precisely in your conclusion, Herr Ditzmann, you have 
simplified my idea.” 

“Oh, no, no, I understand everything perfectly, Herr Ni- 
kitin, all the nuances and I thank you most sincerely. And 
you, ladies and gentlemen, for your patient attention! 
Goodbye. ladies and gentlemen!” 


Chapter Three 


llis pointed shoes twinkling, Herr Ditzmann, raincoal 
thrown open, cheerful, excited, was last to run down the 
steps of the debating club. He quickly detached himself 
from a group of people who delayed him at the entrance 
and came towards Nikitin, who was standing by the car, 
surrounded by a tight knot of young people evidently keen 
to obtain the autograph of a Russian writer, with the light, 
dancing gait of a man satisfied with himself. Printed pro- 
grammes of the debate were thrust at Nikilin, copies of 
his books purchased during the evening were held out over 
heads, pieces of paper were pushed into his hands and 
mechanically, as if acting unconsciously, he casually an- 
swered questions and scribbled his name, slightly distracted 
by the voice interrupting each other while at the same time 
ready to burst into laughter when he saw Lotte Tittel, 
twisting her slim waist under her transparent raincoat, 
her small fist planted peasant-like in her side, shouting at 
a perplexed, bearded journalist, who was holding a notepad, 
against his chest: 

“Your Bild is garbage! And your questions are garbage! 
And your Springer is garbage. You always write what ever 
comes into your blockheads! Your newspaper wrote that I 
sleep naked with cats! Where did you get that from? I hate 
cats! You heard what Herr Nikitin said—write that! The 
people here should kuow that your newspaper isn’t even 
good for toilet paper! That’s what I want to say to you!”’ 

“The charming Frau Lotte is having a row with the 
reporters!’ Ditzmann exclaimed. ‘It will be an excellent 
headline in tomorrow’s newspapers!”’ 

Elderly Germans crowding round their cars turned with 
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respectful seriousness and curiosity towards the famed Lotté 
Tittel, who was slanding, arms bellicosely akimbo, amid 
flash-bulbs that burst like lightning, harshly lecturing the 
silenced journalist; and there, in the crowd, amiably scratch- 
ing his bald spot, Herr Weber was laughing his short, brit- 
tle laugh, looking at his wife with small, enamoured eyes, 
while Frau Herbert, already hurriedly opening the door of 
her Mercedes, smiled at Nikitin almost tenderly. “‘Heavens, 
it’s time to let the Russian writer go’—and affectionately 
she pulled him towards the car, saying: ‘‘While Lotte bat- 
tles with the gutter press, we must get in the car. Where 
is your friend? Herr Samsonov!” she called, continuing to 
smile. “Will you come in my car or with Herr Weber?”’ 

“Excuse me,” Herr Weber responded and, bending his 
smooth bald patch, applied his lips to Frau Werbert’s hand, 
then squeezed Nikitin’s hand. ‘tl! must come to myself after 
your great talking-shop. You have engulfed me in a mass 
of wise words, | must digest them and refuse my supper. 
But Lotte—I am sure!—will go with you. It’s not in her 
nature to calm down quickly, no, no! Herr Samsonov, Herr 
Ditzmann, goodbye to you, too...” 

At last, alter they had all taken their places in the car 
following some confusions, and Lotte Tittel, illuminated on 
the pavement by the explosions of flash-bulbs, had emerged 
triumphant from what was probably not her first battle 
with the representatives of the press, she squeezed herself 
between fat Samsonov and Nikitin on the back seat, rain- 
coat rustling, wafting perfume about her. Herr Ditzmann 
banged the door behind her, waved at the reporters not 
without feigned courtesy, nimbly took his place on the 
front seat beside Frau Herbert and gave a relieved laugh: 

“Gentlemen, we have escaped from the clutches of 
Springer thanks to the self-sacrifice of our charming Lotte and 
now we shall enjoy the freedom that has been won! I think 
that it would be worth our while to come down from the 
clouds and look at truth from the material aspect. We 
should restore the mental energy that has been used up. 
Firstly, at which restaurant do you want to eat?” 

‘Herr Ditzmann is a connoisseur of all the restaurants 
of Hamburg,” Frau Herbert replied gayly, drawing on her 
gloves. “Our guests cannot know the whole truth about 
restaurants that we know. You give the orders and I shall 
drive, if you have no objections?” 
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‘Sitting in a quiet, family, bourgeois restaurant and see- 
ing sleepy, satisfied mugs—brr!—how dull that is! I want 
to go somewhere noisy. So that there’s something to look 
at,” Lotte Tittel intervened capriciously. ‘Otherwise our 
heads will burst after the debate! Let’s go, gentlemen! I 
want to drink and drink properly, Tl] tell you that.” 

Frau Herbert began carefully steering the car out of the 
car park in the direction of the central avenue, which shone 
with lights beyond the dark, lampless park. 

“Striptease?” Ditzmann said half-interrogatively, turning 
round. His narrow narcotic eyes gleamed with life. “But 
there’s nothing to eat there. Wine, orangeade, coca-cola, 
mineral water—and women posing until you're sick of it. 
It won't fill your stomach.” 

“The ‘Valencia’ restaurant in the Sankt-Pauli district— 
that’s amusing and you can get a good meal there,’ Lotte 
Tittel said. ‘‘In a basement...” 

‘Priests of the middle sex? Ah, that has a certain inter- 
est.’ Herr Ditzmann looked at his watch. ‘They will have 
already started to arrive, but...” 

‘No, no, that’s too much, perhaps...” Frau Herbert pro- 
tested. “Only not that. Something else. Herr Nikitin and 
Herr Samsonov, what would you like to do?” 

‘No matter what, they must visit the special places of 
Hamburg. They'll never see anything like it in modest Rus- 
sia, which is like a monastery!” Lotte Tittel said in a deep 
voice. Her raincoat rustling all over, she curled up, laugh- 
ing, and uninhibitedly slipped her hands under Nikitin’s 
and Samsonov’s elbows, pressing herself against them. ‘You 
don’t dispute that, gentlemen Russian writers? So far as I 
know, you have neither striptease, nor bars for those priests 
of the middle sex, nor pornographic films, am I right?” 

“You are right, Frau Tittel. There is neither one, nor the 
other, nor the third,’ Nikitin replied lightly. ‘In this we 
cannot catch you up. You choose the restaurant. | am ready 
for anything. How about you, Platon?” 

Samsonov, who had not let drop a single word since 
the debate and was looking detachedly through the glass 
at the illuminated shop windows, snorted and said with 
rather glum politeness: 

‘‘Do you have something simpler, more normal? An ordi- 
nary restaurant, say, where, well, plain Germans eat, for 
example ... ordinary Germans? I should like to have a look 
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at them, gentlemen intellectuals; maybe that way, at least, 
we should to get to know a truth of some kind. I am in 
favour of a restaurant like that, if you want to know my 
opinion.” 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” Ditzmann exclaimed three times, instantly 
enlivened, and raised both hands. “1 surrender! Socialist 
realism is beginning! The working class, surplus value, pro- 
ductive forces and production relations! I shall answer your 
glum, political and, so to speak, provocative question, Herr 
Samsonov. West Germany is short of labour and there is 
no unemployment here, so beggars do not rummage in dust- 
bins in search of food. You won't see contrasts like those 
that are spoken and written of in your country. But are 
you very interested in them? Do they inspire you?” 

Samsonov made a disparaging sound with his lips. 

“So you have heaven on earth?” 

“Germany is both a small hell and a small heaven and 
your beloved plain Germans, earning good marks, Herr 
Samsonov, have nothing on their minds in the evening but 
grub and television!” Lotte Tittel made a decisive interven- 
tion in the conversation. “They sit before their sets and 
devour with their eyes the philistine programmes with 
which my fat man regales them—he knows how to make 
money as well as any Yankee!” 

She twisted her supple figure round between Nikitin and 
Samsonov, rested her chin on her small fist, moved forward 
and in a flash her painted, elongated face assumed the half- 
asleep, dull-wilted expression of someone chewing, cow-like, 
and she said drowsily: 

‘That's what the idiotic television is now for the Ger- 
man. When you devour something with your mouth and 
your eyes you can't think. Is that nice, Herr Nikitin?” 

‘“Splendidly portrayed,’ Nikitin replied. ‘““And well put. 
Chewing gum for the eyes, then? Is that how we should 
understand you?” 

“There's not much_ that’s good here,’ Samsonov said 
firmly in Russian, as if incidentally answering Nikitin as 
well. Then he squeezed out a forced smile and asked Lotte: 
“Tf you understand the perniciousness of softening people’s 
minds with television, don’t you want to suggest to your 
husband that he change the programmes, make them full 
of meaning?” 

‘“T don’t want my husband to be ruined,” Lotte said with 
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a laugh. ‘“Whether you like it or not, in our sociely money 
gives the orders.”’ 

“Then, excuse me, Frau Tittel, your respected Western 
intelligentsia is eroded by conformism. Words, all words. 
Just words. Conformism, masked by words. And wagging 
tongues!” 

‘Platon, dear, don’t forget thal you are a guest and don't 
rush to abuse our hosts,” Nikitin said in Russian, also 
seeming to speak incidentally. Samsonov’s unrestrained, 
black-and-white view jarred on him; it had constrained and 
angered him during the debate, just as did Samsonov’s 
conclusion concerning conformism, apparently perceived by 
him once and for all. As he strove to overcome his still 
lively feeling of irritation with Samsonov, he thought: “Af- 
ter yesterday's conversation we still remember the sharp 
things we said to each other and probably neither of us 
was right.” 

“You are a very serious and, no doubt, a very happy 
man, Herr Samsonov,” Ditzmann said expressively. The iro- 
ny in his voice grated on Nikitin: il was as if Ditzmann 
had made out the meaning of the Russian phrase and al- 
lied himself with him. 

“Sometimes we interpret conviction as straightforward- 
ness,” Nikitin said. “And that often favours the person who 
is convinced and points to the weakness of the person who 
always sees in a ‘yes’ the reverse—‘no’...” 

“Gentlemen, end your argument, we shall take it that 
we have found, lost and found the truth again!’ Ditzmann 
exclaimed pacifyingly. “And our truth is: intelligentsia of 
all countries, unite!” 

“UC agree with Herr Nikitin. The Western intelligentsia 
lacks a firm point of view,” Frau Herbert said gently and 
her gloved hand lightly adjusted the rear-view mirror by 
the windscreen, which was flooded with a rainbow of col- 
ours by the mnoving neon of advertisements. 

“Yes, she is sitting there and we are travelling in the 
same car to some restaurant—lthat is Emma, that is her... 
Frau Herbert. But once there was K6nigsdorf, once there 
was May, and the sun, and we were young and nothing 
restrained us, not even war. Surely then, in youth, we could 
not have imagined that we would mect in Hamburg as 
different people ... quite different, with entire lives lived? 
It’s all impossible to grasp, but it is true...” 
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From time to time he noticed that she was glancing from 
the corner of her eye into the rear-view mirror, which blazed 
up now and then with the lights of the cars behind 
them, but these white flashes prevented Nikitin from meet- 
ing her glance and he saw how patches of light from the 
street lamps ran over her cheek, her hair and the corner 
of an eye raised for a second, saw her hands in close-fit- 
ting black leather on the steering-wheel—and somewhere, 
in the depths of his consciousness the thought tormented 
him of something only just understood and broken off, dis- 
turbed and incomplete that had happened to him in a dist- 
ant world, in the young, half-forgotten dream of war. At 
the same time Nikitin divined by some sixth sense that 
Frau Herbert had not forgotlen that conversation on their 
first evening for a moment, just as he had not forgotten 
it; now, as he recalled her guilty constraint then, the cares- 
sing gentleness of her glance with a smile directed towards 
him in her eye, he felt a painfully dawning, miserable and 
bitter curiosity: had he lacked the courage in that conver- 
sation to ask whether she was married, whether she was 
happy, whether she had children? 

“It’s inconceivable,” Nikitin thought. “She is sitting here, 
in the car, and I am beside her, and everything that came 
before remains only in memory.” 

‘Gentlemen, if I am acting as your guide today, then 
our plan will be as follows...” Ditzmann’s brisk voice 
rang out from the front. ‘An idea has taken shape in my 
mind as we have been driving. We are going to a night 
club with an orchestra called ‘The Merry Owl’. However, 
there is no way of driving to it. Therefore, we shall leave 
the car in a car park and go there on foot. On the way I 
shall conduct the men to a well-known sidestreet where 
there is a great deal that is extremely curious and piquant, 
which you will find only in Hamburg. Alas, entrance is 
barred to respectable ladies. There, gentlemen, is 
an example of limited freedom for you! So, in ten minutes 
time we shall meet at the ‘The Merry Owl’. My enchant- 
ing ladies, do you have any objections?” 

“What inequality!” Lotte Tiltel grimaced petulantly and 
sat back in her seat. ‘“We shan't be carried off by foreign 
sailors on the way to the night club? And _ shall we really 
meet in ten minutes afler you go to the street? It’s a very 
dangerous place for men.” 
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“We shall wait for you,” Frau Herbert. said and turned 
the car out of the mad torrent of oncoming fury and the 
chaos of lights towards a car park, again glancing into the 
mirror for a moment—and it seemed to Nikitin that he 
felt how the infinite expanse of time had come together 
and drawn apart, pushing the best years of his youth and 
hers a whole lifetime away. 

“Could I, young, naive, decisive, have thought during 
those improbable days after Berlin that through the abyss 
of two and a half decades she, that dear Emma, would be 
sitting behind the wheel of a car, saying these polite words 
and seeking out my glance in the mirror, and I would be 
seeking in myself that which time has mercilessly oblite- 
rated?” 


Behind them the main street of Sankt-Pauli blazed with 
the lights of bars and night clubs and the enormous sign- 
boards of cinemas, fiery conveyor-belts ran with boisterous, 
mad gaiety through the starless sky above the roofs, scorch- 
ing nebulae revolved, bounding horizontally and obliquely 
over the pent-up metal of traffic jams, the dotted lines of 
advertisements pulsated and mixed eruptions of neon poured 
with naked light on to the pavements, which swarmed 
everywhere with black crows, but round the corner from 
the main street, where Ditzmann led them from the car 
park, was a desert, half dark, where the footsteps of pas- 
sers-by rang hollow and the few street lights burned dully. 
Then a separate, very bright lamp caught their eye beside 
some iron gates, through which men were passing, coming 
out of the darkness, and there, by the gates, Dilzmann 
sniffed an unlit cigarette with mysterious slyness and ex- 
plained, dropping his voice: 

‘Beyond the gates is the street of women—their apart- 
ments. This place has one peculiarity: a woman does not 
have first right to invite you to her room, like an ordinary 
prostitute, the right of choice belongs to the man alone. 
You will see how they sit, as if in a shop-window. The 
ceremony is as follows: if you like a girl, you must tap 
at the window and agree about a price and all the rest...” 

“Perhaps you think, Herr Ditzmann,” Samsonov began, 
taking out a handkerchief and blowing his nose so resound- 
ingly that his glasses bounced and his forehead reddened. 
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“Perhaps you think, Herr Ditzmann, that a Hamburg pros- 
titute has some especial interest for us?” he concluded 
angrily, wiping his large nose. “What is the object of this, 
then?” 

‘What? I am absolutely amazed! Why, you’ were not 
brought up in the Vatican!” Ditzmann exclaimed with a 
laugh. “You are a man, after all! And a realist to boot. 
Don’t you want to get to know the capitalist world close 
up?” 

‘Entry prohibited to women and men under eighteen.” 
Nikitin read aloud an announcement illuminated from above 
by a small lamp, and added: ““You have intrigued me, 
Herr Ditzmann. This is curious. I don’t object. On the 
contrary, even—lI should very much like to have a look at 
the capitalist world close up.” 

He said this to Ditzmann almost frivolously, even wink- 
ing at Samsonov, but the latter, looking wearily at him (as 
he had done the previous night at the hotel), silently put 
his hands behind his back, his stomach protruding under 
his broad raincoat, and his face became swollen and con- 
temptuous and comical because of this contemptuousness. 
Ditzmann shrugged his shoulders with a flash of his fine 
teeth. 

‘Has something disturbed you, Herr Samsonov? Are your 
moral feelings suffering?” 

“T must tell you that I am not exactly delighted, Herr 
Ditzmann!”’ 

“Stop it, Platosha,” Nikitin said in. Russian. “Don’t sulk, 
I implore you. What do you really want to prove?” 

‘T shall tell you about that at the hotel, if you are still 
capable of taking anything in. If you are still capable...” 

“T’m capable, I’m capable... Come on.” 

The iron gates, an unobtrusive entrance to one side, 
closed off a narrow street. It was meagrely illuminated by dim 
lamps bul was, contrary to expectation, busy, full of men, 
their soft voices, laughter, the shuffling of their feet—in 
groups and singly, walking without haste along the pave- 
ments in (wo slreams coming from opposite directions, stop- 
ping momentarily, as if in front of shop-windows, and glanc- 
ing into darkened windows. On the ground floor all the 
curtains were drawn back, nakedly exposing the interiors 
of small rooms, cheaply furnished: candles burned on side- 
boards, there were neat, white table napkins, coloured cush- 
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ions lay tidily under the bolsters of divans, cheap reproduc- 
tions and mournful wooden crucifixes hung dark on the bare 
walls and at first glance female dummies seemed to be 
disposed behind the windows in various poses. The women 
looked expressionlessly at the street, through the crowd of 
men flowing by. some sitting, assuming a look of lifeless, 
monastic modesty and innocently folding their hands be- 
tween knees tautly covered by flesh-coloured stockings and 
exposed by miniskirts, others half lying in armchairs, one 
leg thrown difiantly over the other, gently swinging gleam- 
ing boots. They stirred, these dummies, moved their thickly 
painted eyes, smoked, raising cigarettes with lazy careless- 
ness to their black mouths; they picked up hand-mirrors 
and thoughtfully adjusted cheap clips in the lobes of their 
ears, running the shiny nail of a little finger along the lines 
of their eyebrows. One fair-haired adolescent with a pale, 
thin face was especially noticeable: sitting harmoniously 
tense in an armchair opposite the window, she nibbled 
an apple, her lashes lowered like a schoolgirl’s, chewing 
shyly; her soft, flexible neck, like a ballerina’s, was flaw- 
lessly young, the small hillocks of her undeveloped bust 
barely stood out under her white nylon blouse. Suddenly 
she froze and ceased to nibble the apple, as if frightened 
and caught unawares, as a tall, grey-haired man, portly 
and dressed in a grey, checked overcoat, approached from 
the pavement and tapped with his finger on the glass. The 
prostitute partly opened one of the panes with a childish 
hand and he began talking to her in a serious, business- 
like way. She replied inaudibly, her clear gaze on his yel- 
low, lined face, smiling the shy smile of a girl from a cul- 
tured family, but the man shook his head negatively, loudly 
said “Nol”? and walked away to another window, dissatis- 
fied with her answer. He was evidently choosing an object 
of love to match his price and taste; he had demanded that 
she agree to something and Nikitin understood from the 
brief “No” of disagreement that she had not given way to 
him nor he to her. 

“Who is this calculating German?” Nikitin thought for 
some reason. “What was he demanding of her? Is he mar- 
ried? Unmarried? Does he come here often?”’ 

The grey-haired German disappeared in the crowd, bul 
men continued to pass by the windows, not seeing, not 
noticing each other, apparently separated silently and mu- 
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tually as males in search of females accessible to all, their 
glances sliding over the figures of the women behind the 
glass with exaggerated abstraction. As he had during the 
first day on the Reeperbahn, Nikitin felt somehow uncom- 
fortable and reluctant to look at these women’s faces, simi- 
lar and dissimilar, in the windows, at their shop-dummy 
poses, their darkly painted lips, the pink nails of their 
well-groomed fingers, gripping cigarettes, their very flat or 
luxuriant hips or their strong legs, the calves firmly encased 
in fashionable boots, displayed to the crowds of men on 
the pavements. However, the same false game, accepted by 
all, could be felt in the women’s poses, an attempt to cast 
a veil over the coarse frankness of their profession. No, 
they were not offering themselves, not pressing the invita- 
tion to their rooms; externally they replied with dispas- 
sionate indifference to the closely studying eyes of the pas- 
sing men, expressing inaccessible, calm coldness in which 
there was not a hint of what could be bought there, the 
shameless experience, the voice, inflaming passion, and the 
acquired ability of a trained and prepared body, represent- 
ing the mechanism of love in accordance with the inclina- 
tions, habits and desire of the man who had bought it 
after someone else or before someone else... 

“Herr Nikitin, come and look, please...” 

Nikitin, clearly hearing a quick knock on the glass be- 
side him, saw Ditzmann two paces ahead: he had stopped 
by a window and, greedily sniffing an unlit cigarette, was 
looking at a swarthy prostitute, notable for her small, black, 
smoothly combed head. She was like a young Spanish girl, 
sitting modest and alone under a crucifix in an armchair 
by a lilac-coloured standard lamp. Coal-black brows showed 
dark against her exquisite, olive face, unnaturally long 
lashes cast dark, blue shadows on her cheeks and two fin- 
gers were piously still at the gilded cross on her breast. 
Ditzmann tapped loudly with his nail. The Spanish girl, 
as if awakening slowly, raised her eyes, feverishly shining 
with impregnable monastic fanaticism, while he, assessing 
her with a quick glance, indicated by a gesture that she 
turn her profile. She obeyed submissively, slightly straighten- 
ing her neck, and looked searchingly at him with her south- 
ern, burning gaze, parting her bright raspberry lips in a 
smile. Ditzmann pondered and shook his head with feigned 
disappointment, and the prostitute stoically tightened her 
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mouth. slowly bringing together her stuck-on lashes. 

“What a delightful girl,’ Ditzmann whispered. “How 
artistically she portrays chastity. A Raphael Madonna! Have 
you ever seen such a beautiful Catholic?” 

“T must confess, Herr Ditzmann, that somehow I don’t 
very much feel myself in this department store of women,” 
Nikitin said. “I’ve got the picture. It’s probably not worth 
staying on any longer. It’s time to go, especially as we are 
awaited.” 

“Of course, of course. We'll go out now through the next 
gates... But where is our serious Herr Samsonov? Has he 
not been tempted yet by the courtesans of Hamburg? Ah, 
there he is, now I see him! What has interested him? 
Inseparable friends, it seems? Now, this is quite interest- 
ing!” 

Samsonov, beret pulled down on his forehead, hands 
stonily folded behind his back, was standing on the other 
side of the street behind a group of Christ-like, Jong-haired 
young people of dishevelled appearance; three were draped 
in shaggy fur coats to their ankles and all were crowded 
excitedly on the pavement, chuckling tipsily and pressing 
advice of some kind on two prostitutes who could be seen 
in a window. One was fair-haired, with a doll’s face, the 
other black-haired, with the strong torso of a wrestler; 
they were sitting, embracing, cheek to cheek, imperturbable, 
filled with indifference, looking somewhere above the crowd 
of youths excitedly shouting al them: ‘Frauen lesbos, bravo, 
lesbos!”’ 

‘‘Platon!”’ Nikitin called and added, seeing his swollen, 
scarlet face: “We are going. Let’s be off.” 

‘I must tell you,” Samsonov said venomously, parting 
the torrent of men flowing past the windows with the mas- 
sive prow of his solid stomach and approaching Ditzmann, 
“that the sexual revolution really has succeeded in your 
country. There’s only one thing lacking—the sexual counter- 
revolution. Why? Because we are discussing the meaning 
of life, progress, the human personality—and that’s empty 
chatter by comparison with this, so to speak, revolutionary 
overturning!” 

Ditzmann smiled thinly, bowing. 

“T must tell you, Herr Samsonov, that some Germans, 
followers of nazism, declare that if Hitler were alive, he 
would cut the locks from all the long-haired, forbid people 
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to read Kafka, suppress the sexual revolution, destroy sex 
centres like these and establish a respectable morality in 
an obedient country. Do you, therefore, want to ally your- 
self with the revanchists? In the explosion of sex no-one 
so far knows the whole truth. Not so far.” 

‘Please don’t link me with the revanchists!’’ Samsonov 
said, rolling the whites of his eyes behind his spectacles. 
“As for ‘the whole truth’, of which Herr Nikitin speaks, 
then I don’t know how my colleague feels, but another 
minute and I should have been sick from this loathsome 
market of lust.” 

“T envy your laudable purity, Herr Samsonov,” Ditz- 
mann laughed. “You are either a follower of Tolstoy or a 
saint, but an angry saint!” 

“Why does he show his teeth from time to time?” Niki- 
tin thought and frowned. ‘‘He seems to want to quarrel, 
not with Ditzmann, but with me, seems to want to assert 
himself in something, prove something to me. It’s stupid, 
doubly stupid, and quile inopportune.” 


Chapter Four 


Ditzmann was evidently well known in this little restau- 
rant, which was packed to bursting, noisy and smoky. A 
pleasant, modest-looking young waiter led them to a re- 
served table in the corner, already welcomingly laid with a 
spotless cloth and glasses, took their order and slipped away 
cheerfully, skirting a knot of dancing young people, amid 
the pinkish layers of cigarette smoke. Around them candles 
burned on the tables, swaying al the chaotic slamping of 
feet and the crazy circulation of couples in the middle of 
the room, the deafening rhythms of jazz and the laughter 
and talk. It was stuffy and hot and the cellar air was stale 
and heated by breathing, the movement of bodies, sweating 
faces, the twinkling of long hair. gesturing hands, clapping 
palms, shimmying hips and flying legs under the bells of 
short skirts. 

“T don’t think we shall relax very much here, in this 
‘Merry Owl’,” Nikitin thought, nevertheless letting his eyes 
roam curiously round the brick walls of the restaurant, 
which were covered with chalk drawings and scribbled in- 
scriptions, hung with a variety of old clocks without faces 
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or hands, old-fashioned women’s umbrellas and men’s hats, 
the broken frames of bicycles, wheels with protruding spokes 
and twisted car driving wheels between worn-out rubber 
tyres; then he made out, in an alcove close to the table, a 
mutilated typewriter, impossibly dusty, its sides fenced by 
rows of empty bottles, to the right of which a cobweb-covered 
portrait of Beethoven hung over similarly disfigured, twisted, 
piano keyboards—and he asked Ditzmann, not without 
surprise at the collection of rubbish gathered there: 

“What is this—a style or some kind of whimsy? I’m 
trying to work it out, but all the same?” 

“That question can be answered only by the owner of 
the restaurant himself,” Ditzmann replied with great jovial- 
ity and looked sideways alt Samsonov. “And how you find 
this place after that street that you liked so little?” 

“Surely not? The charming girls of Hamburg could not 
tempt Herr Samsonov?” Lolte Tittel exclaimed and her 
brows soared up in mock condemnation and surprise. ‘““The 
beauties didn't rouse you at all? In that case a vamp should 
have been loosed on you, a woman like a snake with a 
sharp bust and an annihilating gaze—f-{-f! Look at me!” 

And she began to mimic the process of putting him under 
her spell. Her eyes became lifeless and she stretched out 
her sharp nails with an expression of exaggerated passion, 
imitating the predatory position of a cat, ready to spring 
from ambush, but Samsonov, not seconding her in this game 
and sitting now with especially solid corporeality at the 
table, mocking and imperturbable, surveyed the dense crowd 
of dancers through his spectacles and replied: 

‘‘Labour in vain. I’ve never bought the love of a woman 
in my life. God preserve me from experiencing such a 
humiliation.” 

Lotte Tittel interlocked her thin fingers under her chin 
and whispered half-seriously: 

“Good heavens, you are innocence itself, Herr Samsonov. 
You will live two lives. You will ascend to heaven and 
grow white, angel’s wings. The sight of you makes me 
want to pray: oh Lord, save my sinful soul, forgive me all 
my sins, all my vices, all my men, all the drinks and all 
the cigarettes. That’s the influence of the Russian East 
that you wield. I shall give up singing, smoking and drink- 
ing and go to your Russia, I shall go to some poor Siberian 
monastery!” 
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“Thank you,” Samsonov said condescendingly. “Will they 
accepL you? Won't an indulgence cost you a lot?” 

Frau Herbert, who had kept silent all this time, light- 
ing her cigarette from the flame of a candle, looked closely, 
eyes glowing, at Nikitin—he was drawing on his cigarette, 
its tip to the flame, at the same time—and immediately 
smiled at him embarrassedly and joyfully. Fleetingly con- 
scious of this questioning gaze, he also smiled involuntarily 
at her. Her eyes clearly reflected the candle flames and 
seemed now to be, not blue, but transparently black, over- 
flowing with an anxiously affectionate, moist gleam—and 
Nikitin, suddenly robbed of breath by a jolt of the heart, 
thought that at that moment she was thinking of what he, 
too, should have remembered, that the debale and the end- 
less conversations and the journey in the car, when she 
had sought his face in the mirror, the whole of the eve- 
ning, probably, meant nothing for her; it had passed in a 
protracted half-dream, in expectation of something, perhaps, 
of this smile, hers and his, as if she had been waiting for 
the last second, as she had that night in the attic, where 
a candle had burned on the table, the May night had shone 
bright outside the window and she, doomed, blinking and 
holding back the tears, had outlined Russian characters 
on a sheet of paper, knowing that this was the end. 

“Strange,” Nikitin thought with a fog in his brain. ‘She 
looked at me now as if, from somewhere far off, she had 
reminded me with that glance alone that we said goodbye 
then and neither of us hoped for anything, but that all 
the same the inexplicable, the improbable has happened... 
No, I don’t seem to have forgotten anything. Or it appears 
like that to me and I am only persuading myself that I 
remember her face, her brows, her lips on that night... 
No, I remember how her lips trembled, how soft they were, 
how salty, wet with tears ... how she didn’t want to go... 
how she was ready to fall on the floor with me ... how 
her hair smelled sweetly of toilet soap. So what is this, 
then? Emma—and Frau Herbert? Frau Herbert—and Em- 
ma? Has something of that, of the past remained in her? 
And has that long-past, resolute Lieutenant Nikitin—not 
without his faults—remained in me? Ah, all this is unthink- 
able, unthinkable!” 

“Emma ... do you really remember?” Nikitin wanted to 
ask softly, but his voice was crumpled and squeezed by 
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the prickly pressure of spasms and, alter clearing his 
throat, he said with a laugh in a tone of well-bred worldli- 
ness: 

‘Frau Herbert, excuse me, I am a little hoarse, the debate 
is to blame, so I have to be rather silent... Excuse me...” 
He continued, picking out words that would sound, must 
sound entirely unforced, entirely natural in the particular 
situation: ‘‘Were you satisfied with the debate?” 

“Very much,” she replied and her eyes lit up more in- 
tently and brightly, glowing with a true, quiet, young ten- 
derness, and again he thought that she was expecling an- 
other question and had understood his brief hesitation after 
the two of them, freed for a moment from something and 
united by something, had smiled al each other as they lit 
their cigarettes simultaneously at the candle. 

‘Probably you wanted to talk to me,” her eyes said. 
“But why does something hold you back? Is it really so 
important? You must believe me—I am being candid with 
you, I am nol deceiving you. I remember how it all was. 
And I do not regret what was. Do you understand me?” 

“Yes, I wanted to talk to you,” he replied, his eyes cau- 
tiously coming into contact with the warm and radiant light 
in hers. “I remember, too, although it is inconceivable, and 
everything seems to have happened in another life. My dear 
soldier Ushatikov stood outside the door and in the light of 
a candle flame we wrote Russian and German words on a 
sheet of paper for the last time, words in which there were 
despair, fear and such young, unexpected love, that could 
be only then. What did happen between us then? A sunny 
spring morning, the smell of apple blossom, a knock at the 
door, a tray with a cup of collee, a sleepy face with a guilty 
smile, a dressing gown, plump, bitten lips, damp hair... 
Do you remember how you came to me that first morning 
in the attic?” 

‘Yes, I remember, I remember,” her eyes agreed. ‘‘And 
it gives me pleasure to look at you and at the candles and 
remember that which you, too, can remember...” 

‘Herr Nikitin, please try this excellent Baden wine! 
There's a hint of Russian champagne about it. To your 
ve-ery good he-ealth!”’ 

“Thank you, Herr Ditzmann. But in Russian it would be 
more correct to say: your very good health!” 

With an inner effort he forced himself to return to the 
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ordinary level, to throw off that veil, that sad and sweet 
drowsiness, that delusion of secret fantasizing concerning 
what could not lie behind the expression of Frau Herbert’s 
intently blue eyes. He looked round. As before, the apoca- 
lyptic rhythms of jazz were furiously and unremittingly 
beating out, the candles on tables flickered amid hot nimbuses 
and the figures of dancers shifted and pulsated in a pink 
haze of cigarette smoke; the lceringly polite young waiter 
appeared, bowing, from the gloom and neatly poured a 
thick, red wine into their glasses after wrapping the bottle 
in a slarched napkin; Samsonov, arms folded on his chest, 
was looking wilh excessive seriousness in the direction of 
the next table, where a bearded fellow in a jacket (a col- 
oured scarf wound round his neck, straight hair falling to his 
shoulders) was unceremoniously kissing on the corner of 
her mouth a thin girl, lethargic lo the point of exhausted 
sleepiness, silting beside a young negro in a dirty grey 
swealer, who was paying no allention to them and eating 
greasy macaroni, deftly manipulating a fork and beating 
oul syncopations to the jazz on the edge of the table with 
the very same spoon between mouthfuls of beer; Lotte Tit- 
tel was reflectively nibbling with her pearly teeth a long 
amber cigarette-holder; she stroked her glass with flexible 
fingers, evidently warming the wine, her densely black, 
fan-shaped eyelashes flapping evenly either at Ditzmann or 
at Samsonov (that beautiful face, intimidating with its 
rather sharp expression and bright make-up, seemed incap- 
able, whatever the circumstances, of confusion); and Ditz- 
mann, who had raised his glass high, said with animation: 

“Here at ‘The Merry Owl’ political toasts are not pro- 
posed. This place is outside time and here one must drink, 
eat, make merry, dance and not think about serious things. 
We drink, your ve-ery good health!” 

“Well, I shall propose a toast without politics,’ Lotte Tit- 
tel interposed. “Intellectuals of all countries, unite! There 
is no other solution and that’s the truth, it really is!” 

“The intellectuals are not a class, Frau Tittel,’’ Samsonov 
observed in a mocking tone. “On what basis should they 
unite? Revisionism? Conformism? What?” 

“To hell with what basis!” she objected. ‘I am in favour 
of intellectuals, even mad ones, they produce ideas and 
that’s that. Christ was an intellectual, too, I'll tell you that!” 

“Your health, Frau Herbert,’ Nikitin said. Then, sud- 
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denly carricd away irrepressibly by the interior conversa- 
tion begun with her, added wordlessly with just the smile 
in his eyes: “Let us drink now to our having met, even 
though for some reason this is sad, too, but all the same, 
to this’’. 

“Your health, Herr Nikitin,’ she said in a quiet voice 
and a softly sparkling, long, answering smile, which 
he clearly understood, passed through the depths of her 
eyes and she also concluded wordlessly: “Let us drink to 
our remembering what our youth was. I do not want to re- 
ject what happened.” 

‘‘My father has arrived, llerr Ditzmann. You were asking 
about him,” the young waiter said, placing the bottle on 
the table, and something disturbed his pleasant face, which 
became sterner and paler. “My father will come to you...” 

“Ah, the owner of the restaurant—cheery Alex,” Ditz- 
mann said to Nikilin. “Alex is a phenomenon, you'll see 
him now!” 

At that moment a small, fat, round man darted out of 
the red half-darkness of the hall and the crowd of dancers 
with a tray in his hand, stretched above a completely bald 
head. His quick litle eyes radiated bolts of happiness, kind- 
ness and joie de vivre, winking encouragingly to people at 
right and left and flashing out into the room with a cheer- 
ful devil-may-care look. He was wearing a fine black suit, 
a black bowtie and a snowy white nylon shirt and he shout- 
ed something in a thin, hoarse voice against the roar of 
the jazz, evidently some witticism to the musicians on the 
stage, which was greeted by drunken laughter at the ta- 
bles. Then, with an impetuous dash, he leaped lightly on 
to a chair, twirled the tray, with a bottle and glasses, 
above his head with virtuoso skill and began to sing in a 
throaty, strained voice, mimicking the singer and furiously 
swivelling his hips, presenting and parodying the move- 
ments of the twist and immediately arousing a roar of 
delight in the enlire hall. After this he struck himself on 
the chest with his fist, began to cough, leaped down from 
the chair and with the energy of a man hurrying after a 
departing train ran over to Ditzmann’s table, crying sweet- 
ly and happily: 

‘Herr Ditzmann! Frau Tittel! I greet you with all my 
heart in my cosy, repulsive den of vice! Good evening, 
gentlemen, good evening! After spending some time in 
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my restaurant you will all, all later shout: ‘Long live “The 
Merry Owl’! Frau Tittel, our magnificent Tittel, I shall, 
as always, kiss you with your permission...” 

“Do, Alex.” 

She presented her lips and Herr Alex kissed her smack- 
ingly in a clownish way, goggling with joyful amazement, 
laughing, winking and nodding. Bustling rapidly round 
the table, he began instantly to wipe and set out new glas- 
ses with great artistry. While doing so he talked ceaseless- 
ly about the weather, Lotte Tittel’s last record, her incom- 
parable talent and the inimitable qualities of pure Russian 
vodka, which he had brought specially from the refrigera- 
tor for the honoured Russian guests. Then he even told 
them that he had known Russian since the war and imme- 
diately and hideously demonstrated this by mangling sev- 
eral phrases with appalling grimaces of his delighted, 
red-cheeked face. But when he stopped talking for a mo- 
ment a defencelessness showed through in this utterly 
good-natured, unflaggingly buoyant kind uncle, and his 
appearance reminded one in some way of a comical, tired 
boy, excited by all this noise, music, dancing and talk and 
the unnatural restaurant gaicty he was obliged to sustain 
at every moment. While Herr Alex reverently poured vodka 
from an icy bottle into thimble-sized glasses for the wom- 
en, talking and portraying amazement, horror and delight 
by his gestures, Nikitin watched him with some interest, 
thinking: “Is he as lively as this every evening? Where 
does he get this improbable energy? Gestures, smiles, grim- 
aces... How old is he? Around fifty?” 

“Herr Russian writer, I can see from your eyes—are you 
promising to ask me a question of some kind? Excuse me, 
but I shall ask the question, as the owner of this restau- 
rant. Have you had occasion in Hamburg to visit those 
establishments where civilization is destroyed by human 
hands?” 

Herr Alex, beaming with joyful sweetness, filled his 
glass wilh a maslerly movement and the little eyes of this 
lively, rotund man, encouraging communication and hu- 
mour, looked amiably at Nikitin’s face, as they had looked 
a few seconds before at the faces of Ditzmann and 
Lotte. 

Nikitin only laughed in reply. 

‘No, you haven’t been in a restaurant like this,’ Herr 
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Alex continued, already darting behind Samsonov’s back 
and filling his glass. “Here time is annihilated, here noth- 
ing must remind you that up there is terrible reality.” 
He pointed upwards with his finger. “This is a small is- 
land, detached from the mad world, here there are no 
stinking politics, loathsome envy or vile nationalism! Here 
no-one will crucify Christ, because, instead of rusty nails, 
I can offer only music, laughter and wine! Instead of mal- 
ice I offer a smile. When people smile a lot, they become 
good. If people grew old only from smiles and laughter, 
that would be universal happiness! Isn’t that right? The 
owl is wisdom. A merry owl is merry wisdom! That’s why 
people from the world of art come to me! But this is the 
first time [I have had Russians and I rejoice with a pure 
heart to place my restauraul al their disposal! Make merry 
at my place! Be happy! Laugh!” 

‘T may be mistaken, but you ... were once either a jour- 
nalist or an actor, Herr Alex,’ Nikitin said. ‘‘Am I close to 
the truth?” 

Herr Alex rolled his eyes, expressing the fright of some- 
one shaken by an unexpected misunderstanding. 

‘No, no and no! I am only a clown in my little restau- 
rant. I have been a clown all my life. A journalist does not 
like people and tells lies—excuse me, Herr Ditzmann, I 
have the gloomy bandits of the pen in mind. But I am a 
clown... Yes, you should love people. All people. Both the 
happy and the unhappy. And even your enemies. Love 
everyone. There’s no war now...” 

‘The gospel of St. Matthew,” Nikitin said. 

“T haven’t read the gospel, God forgive me, Herr writer!” 

‘Even your enemies?’ Samsonov asked, snorting. He fid- 
geted and adjusted his glasses. 

“Everyone! Otherwise people will turn into machines, 
eating each other. Who will produce children then? Who 
will continue the human race?” 

‘Hm, very curious,” Samsonov said. 

‘“T am a clown, yes,” said Herr Alex, emitting a hoarse, 
rattling, cackling chuckle, and stamped his short legs, 
sticking out his elbows foppishly and executing some com- 
ical, clumsy steps, which aroused laughter from the neigh- 
bouring tables. “You see? I want people to be in a good 
mood. I don’t want to rob or lie. There is no nazism and 
no war now. I am a clown here every evening. Every_ night. 
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Everybody laughs and I feel good, as a clown feels good 
when his conscience is clear... I launder my conscience 
and rinse it in laughter. I don’t need modern OMO wash- 
ing powder! The Russian gentlemen have already made the 
acquaintance of my splendid son?” 

The silent, obliging young waiter, noiselessly setting out 
hors d’oeuvres on the table, raised his painstakingly combed 
head at this moment and in the light of the candles Ni- 
kitin saw drops of sweat beading the even whiteness of his 
forehead. 

‘No, papa, you are not a clown,” he said in a restrained 
voice of respect and pain. 

Herr Alex threw up his small hands. 

“Do you hear what my only, my beloved son says? He 
does not want me to be a clown? But I am a clown every 
evening, every night. But my son, a student, a future law- 
yer, a good son, does not want this. When my son came 
here to help me for the first time he was taken aback, he 
almost wept. My heart was torn, too. He took me behind 
the bar and stroked my cheek: ‘Papa,’ he said, ‘I don’t 
want you to be a clown. After all, you are not a clown.’ 
And I almost wept myself from pity for him and said: ‘All 
clowns, everyone who comes to my restaurant, is a splen- 
did person and life is clownery. But I feel good here... 1 am 
a clown, like everyone!”’ 

‘Papa, please,’ Herr Alex's son interrupted in a whisper, 
then, collecting the empty glasses on a tray without break- 
ing step he immediately went to the next table, where the 
handsome young negro was finishing his macaroni beside 
the kissing couple, beating out the syncopations with his 
fork while chewing; the negro had signalled to him. 

‘He is a splendid son, my only son!’ Herr Alex cried, 
his boyishly plump cheeks glowing. “But he is only twenty 
and does not know, as I do, about Mauthausen, Buchen- 
wald and Auschwitz. Who do I talk about this? A friend 
of mine is living in America, a rich man, a leading pop 
artist. I went to see him last year. He invited me to stay 
with him. He lives in New York—a large, luxurious house, 
but everywhere the windows were barred like a concentra- 
tion camp, striped pyjamas, bunks instead of beds. He can- 
not forget. We were in a concentration camp together. We 
can forget nothing. And everything has been forgotten. 
Everything! So it is better to be a clown. We are different 
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clowns, but we are clowns. I do not recognise any national- 
ities, no, none: there are no Germans, no Jews, no Rus- 
sians, no Americans—all are brothers! Everyone is equal, 
I love everyone! I am sorry for everyone in this terrible 
world, where politics make people kill each other! Herr 
Russian, you know this taste well, try it, and you will come 
back to my restaurant to drink genuine vodka! I deceive 
no-one.”’ 

Herr Alex ran, mincing, round the table and raised the 
glass he had poured right to Nikitin’s lips. The latter took 
the glass involuntarily from his energetic hand, tasted the 
contents, perplexed and embarrassed by the excessive at- 
tention, and said: 

‘Ts liquor-tasting the custom here, or is Russian vodka 
held in special respect at ‘The Merry Owl?” 

“Genuine, pure, Russian vodka!’’ Herr Alex piped, rais- 
ing his eyes to the ceiling with a look of happy horror. ‘‘No 
water added! This is ‘Stolichnaya’! Have you remembered 
Russia? I know how the Russians in the concentration 
camp longed for Russia. I am glad that you will remember 
your homeland in my restaurant! And remember that fine 
Russian song... ‘Kat-tyusha’—about the good girl Ka- 
tyush-sha, who loved apples and pears. Gentlemen, I wish 
you ‘bon appetit’, I kiss you all, I love you all! You are 
my welcome guests and [I am your clown! I love you!” 

Herr Alex kissed his finger tips, waved them in the air, 
as if extending this kiss, this love to everyone, and dashed 
off somewhere into the depths of the hall, humming and 
wagging his fat behind to the rhythm of the jazz, greeted by 
laughter and welcoming cries from the tables. 

“Very curious,” said Nikitin. 

‘After the war,” Ditzmann observed, sniffing a cigarette 
with expanded nostrils, “he was so frightened when he 
came out of the concentralion camp that he had a plastic 
operation on his nose. You saw what a well-shaped Aryan 
nose he has? He had an operation, bought the restaurant 
and became a clown. He wants everyone to love him! Amus- 
ing, isn’t it?.. My enchanting Lotte, we're sitting here 
for nothing, let’s dance.” 

‘‘Perhaps we may dance, too?” Frau Herbert said with a 
smile. ‘‘We are not too old? They are playing something 
slow, but I don’t know what it is...” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter! The main thing is to come to 
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a decision,’ Nikitin replied. He felt himself gripped by a 
hot surge of unreflecting mischievousness and incompre- 
hensible, mocking, boyish challenge to himself. “It’s true 
that I haven’t done this for centuries, Frau Herbert. I shall 
be taking a clear risk of world-wide shame and disgrace. 
But why not? You don’t object to suffering in solitude 
for a few minutes?” 

Samsonov sipped some wine from his glass and mum- 
bled in a gloomy, mocking gabble: 

‘“T hope to see the twist, shake and the belly dance—all 
together. Go off and have some fun, gentlemen, I shall 
watch.” 

After the explosions and thunder of the syncopation 
everything immediately became quiet, old-fashioned, even 
sleepy, illuminated by the winking of candles—in the red- 
dish half-dark tired couples moved and swam amid the 
slowed-down flow of the music, some, embracing, dreamily 
walked round in circles, others, exhausted, barely swaying on 
the spot; sweaty shaggy youths, tearing open the zips of 
their jackets, shimmying by their tables, now and then seiz- 
ing brown bottles of Coca-Cola from them, drinking in large 
swallows, wiping their mouths and handing the bottles 
from one to the other, but continuing to stamp and wearily 
jerk their bodies, as if they could not stop the monotonous 
vibration of their legs. 

Entering the lazily revolving flow of the crowd, Nikitin 
was inwardly surprised by his own unconsidered piece of 
daring—to dance with Fran Herbert in an unthinkable night 
bar somewhere in Hamburg!—and said to her in confirma- 
tion of this piece of naive madness: 

“IT couldn’t tell you what this dance is to save my life, 
but do follow me to avoid embarrassment. I shall try to re- 
member how this used to be done a thousand years ago.” 

She replied with a smile of agreement, lightly stroking 
his shoulder, and he. feeling her cautious touch and her 
back in a permitted and authorised embrace and conscious 
of the smell of bitter-sweet perfume, again pictured clearly 
that morning and the cool dampness of hair washed with 
toilet soap, when she had embraced him with submissive 
despair for the first time: “‘Ach, Herr Leutnant!” 

‘Frau Herbert, I noticed that you have been silent and 
thinking about something...” Nikitin said. He tried not to 
see the pure white in her hair, striving to compare, to jux- 
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tapose the chance, blissful morning that had once happened 
in their youth and this transparently blue gaze aimed at 
him, in which he wanted to see both her and himself from 
an improbably other life he seemed to have dreamed, where 
there was heavenly quietness without war, warm grass and 
the happiness of luminous spring air. “Frau Herbert,” Niki- 
tin repeated in a whisper, looking inlo her moist cyes, 
which overflowed with radiance. “I remember ... I remem- 
ber a lot, Frau Herbert...” He fell silent, catching his 
breath. “...Even how you taught me to say ‘Schmetterling’ 
in German. The sun shone, it was early morning and a 
butterfly flew in the window. Do vou remember? Then that 
sentence: ‘Lerne Deutsch, lerne Deutsch...’ ”’ 

‘“Lerne Deutsch?” Frau Herbert said in a whisper. ‘Do 
you remember? Oh heavens...” 

Her fingers became moist in his, her weakened knees 
knocked against his knees—and this manifestation of in- 
comprehensible fear and undisguised joy pierced through 
Nikitin: did she really still remember the words they had 
said to each other then? Quickly he said: 

‘And do you remember that I taught. you a few Russian 
phrases?” 

She Jaughed, rounded her lips in preparation, and said 
in Russian, spacing the syllables: 

“Good-bye... do-on’t for-get me.” And after a pause she 
added, squeezing his hand with moist fingers: “I lo-ove 
y-you... Is that right? Is it?” 

Nikitin had not expected that she would be able to say 
those words he had pronounced that May night, when they 
had taken turns to write Russian and German phrases on 
a sheet of paper, believing and not believing that they must 
part for a long time. But now, trying, nevertheless for some 
unknown reason to gel away from the serious turn in the 
conversation, he joked: 

“When I studied German at university and, of course, 
flunked more than once, I remembered that phrase: ‘Lerne 
oe lerne Deutsch’. You had an effect on me, just 
ook...” 


“You speak German well,” she said and, clearly waver- 


ing, asked hesitantly: “Your wife ... what does she 
do?” 
“She is a doctor. And... your husband?” 


‘He died in 1954. We lived together four years.” 
a9 


‘Do you have children?” 

“One daughter. But she doesn’t live in Hamburg. She 
married and went to Canada with her husband.” 

‘‘And your brother? I dimly remember him. I think he 
was called Kurt? Where is he?” 

‘In Dtisseldorf. He is a well-known lawyer. He has his 
own office. He has many concerns and a lot of work. Be- 
fore you arrived I telephoned him and he very much wanted 
to come to Hamburg, but could not.” 

“Tell me—I wanted to find out the details from you yes- 
terday—just how did you invite me to the debate? How 
did you recognise me? Surely not from my photograph?” 

“IT saw your photograph in books published in the West. 
Your novels were on sale in my shops. It was only after 
that that I read them.” 

‘And it was possible to recognise me from the _ photo- 
graphs?” 

“Yes. I recognised you.” 

“You have a better memory than J. There were too many 
accretions in my memory after the war, too much of every- 
thing. In fact—more than half of life has passed, although 
there is no time to think about that, unfortunately.” 

‘Have I changed much, Herr Nikitin? You did not rec- 
ognise me... Am I completely different? Not the same 
Emma, right?” 

“T am not that Lieutenant Nikitin, that devil-may-care 
fellow, either.” 

“NO, for a woman twenty-six years is an entire lifetime. 
That is the truth, the truth you were talking of.” 

“T am conscious of those years, loo. Sometimes in the 
morning, when shaving, one looks at oneself in the mirror 
and thinks with naive self-defence: grey temples, but I’m 
still a little way short of fifty. Bul in actual fact, the most 
important years are (here, behind the mirror... It’s a banal 
enough truth, although some people often dispute it when 
they reach sixty. But one has to live to sixty...” 

“You say ‘the most important years’? But I think, I’m 
sure... You must be a happy man, you have a family, work, 
you are well known... Surely everything is well with 
you?” 

“There's no more fortunate man.” 

“Were you joking or being serious?” 

“T wanted to ask you... Tell me, did you understand 
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everything that happened then in your house among the 
Russians?” 

“T was afraid for Kurt and for myself. I knew that you 
had saved me.” 

“If we are going to talk of the past, it was Lieutenant 
Knyazhko who helped you, not me. Do you remember that 
lieutenant, who spoke German well?” 

“But I knew you saved me. That lieutenant was stern 
and very serious, I must confess that I was afraid of him, 
but you...” 

“T’ve not met anyone elsc like Lieutenant Knyazhko, he’s 
left a large gap slill in my life. But it was people like him 
who were killed, as a rule. That was some kind of terrible 
law.” 

“You were not killed, thank heavens.” 

“T was lucky... When there are no people like Lieu- 
tenant Knyazhko, then there are no real friends, either, and 
a great deal in life generally loses its lustre. I have been 
so little able to forget him that I still dream about him. 
And in the morning I am so filled with bitterness that I 
don't know what to do with myself. The same condition 
that I was in after the death of my son. Excuse me. We 
were talking about Knyazhko and I seem...” 

“Your son ... died? When?” 

‘Four years ago. I almost lost my wife then, too, my 
only friend: she began to suffer from a nervous illness. 
But we were talking about Knyazhko, that lieutenant, my 
wartime friend. You remember him, of course...” 

“Oh, I won't ask anything. JI understand how your 
wife ... and you... I understand why you have sad eyes, 
yes, I noticed, excuse me. I didn’t think when I said you 
must be a happy man. Excuse me, please. Perhaps it’s 
time for us to sit down and have some wine? We have 
been dancing a long time. I’m thirsty already and I very 
much want to smoke. It is stuffy here ... but I'm a little 
cold somehow...” 

‘Are you ill, Frau Herbert? Your hands really are icy. 
No doubt you don’t feel well?” 

“No, no, that’s to do with nerves as well. Women have 
these nervous things. I’ve simply remembered my _ best 
years, as you put it. But they can’t be called years. They 
were days... A kind of childish mirage, a kind of dream... 
Herr Nikitin, are you Jistening to the music? I think they’re 
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dancing the twist now or the shake. We are getting in the 
way of the young people... Let’s sit down instead, have 
some wine and smoke a cigarette.” 

“But your hands have not become warm—they are 
ICY cies 

“T shall have some wine and everything will be all 
right. I am a little tired.” 

‘Then let’s sit down.” 

‘Excuse me, Herr Nikitin, your colleague Herr Samsonov 
is, no doubt, a resolute man—does he know that we once 
knew each other?” 

“That isn’t important. Why?” 

‘And you didn’t want him to know all the details?” 

“T haven’t had time to think about it.” 

“Thank you. Let’s go to the table.” 


Chapter Five 


They left the increased tempo of the circulating dancers 
and approached their table; Ditzmann and Lotte Tittel were 
still dancing and Samsonov, arms crossed on his chest, was 
sitting by himself. 

“You didn’t show off the twist or the swist or the shake 
or the wake ... as it’s called there in the modern way,” 
he said. ‘You were too modest, unfashionably modest. ..”’ 

“Herr Nikitin, pour me some wine, please,’ Frau Her- 
bert asked, hurriedly extracting a cigarette from a_ pack, 
and when Nikitin poured her the wine and she, as if quench- 
ing her thirst, took several gulps, he clearly heard her 
teeth ring against the edge of the glass. Again Nikitin 
asked: 

“Are you ill. Frau Herbert?” 

“It’s stuffy and damp somehow in this cellar.” she said 
lightly and looked at him apologetically over the yellow 
aura of the candles as she lit her cigarette. ‘Excuse me, 
Herr Nikitin, I’m like this sometimes... I’m a little tired. 
This jazz, the noise, all the people... Herr Alex was right: 
yes, yes, it’s clownery...” 

“It’s enough to drive you silly,’ Samsonov confirmed. 
“You could go out of your mind... A  twentieth-century 
bacchanalia. You need to have strong nerves and to eat 
vatmeal porridge for this kind of merriment.” 
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She finished her wine with soundless swallows and Niki- 
tin refilled her glass, noticing both her convulsive shud- 
dering, which she was unable to conceal, and her gaze, 
aimed directly into his face, in which a smile and a hesi- 
tant desire to say something were in contention—no doubt 
Samsonov’s presence was inhibiting her now. 

“Herr Nikitin, I should like...” 

“Emma, the former Emma, her eyes stayed the same, 
everything is in the eyes,” Nikitin thought; and something 
else, quiet, soft and defenceless, that came out in her blue- 
eyed gaze and especially in her voice, which was softer 
still and feminine, suddenly touched him with a confused 
feeling of tenderness towards this Emma, past her youth, 
in whom the former, long-past, recognised was still pre- 
served, still alive, not deceiving him. But was not all this 
only the result of imagination, stirred up by memories of 
a wartime youth? After all, Emma had changed so much 
externally that he had not recognised her... 

“Tt should like ... to excuse myself to Herr Samsonov,” 
Frau Herbert continued in a guilty voice. “I must be home 
in half an hour. But I could run you both to your hotel 
if you are tired. I think that Herr Ditzmann and Frau Tit- 
tel will be enjoying themselves here for a long time yel. 
They love this little restaurant of Alex's... You could leave 
in the English way,” she added, ‘without saying goodbye. 
That’s becoming fashionable with us.” 

‘Frau Herbert! I am your ally!’ Samsonov said, second- 
ing her with disproportionate warmth. “More than anything 
in Lhe world I am dreaming of getting to the hotel, going 
up in the lift, opening the door of my room and plunging 
into bed...” 

“Of course, of course,” Nikitin said thoughtfully, almost 
divining why she was in a hurry, and looked at the crowd 
of dancers. “But be that as it may, | must say goodbye.” 

Again the rhythm of the ceaseless music speeded up, 
again the rhythm of the dance exploded in accelerated fury 
and the couples, illuminated by the candles, linked, re- 
pulsed each other, separated and came together, as if talking 
with the bending of their legs and the movements of their 
bodies. Sweaty young faces flashed, hair waving, necks 
twisted, elbows scurrying, hips that were tightly encased 
in jeans shook and wobbled, skirts lashed at knees—and 
in the chaos of bodies Nikitin at last found the slender. 
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snake-supple figure of Lotte Tittel. She was provoking Ditz- 
mann with rapid, light shimmies, laughing and pointing to 
her chest and to her shoulders, while he, his expression 
reserved and introspective, pointed shoes twinkling, was 
striking one heel against the other and making mechanical 
chopping gestures with his hands, as if running on the 
spot. Herr Alex, owner of the restaurant, small, fat and 
pink, darted rapidly about the hall, eyes popping tragically 
and joyfully, comically shouting witticisms of some kind 
in the roar of the music to the dancers and the musicians 
and those sitting at the tables, white ovals of faces dissolv- 
ing in the smoke, and everywhere there were loud chuck- 
les whenever he appeared, whenever he shouted out a joke 
for everyone's benefit: the evening there was evidently at 
its height. 

Nikitin waited until Ditzmann had brought his running 
on the spot close to the farthermost tables and signed to 
him, taking steps in the air with fingers. Ditzmann re- 
sponded by portraying surprise with his eyebrows, then stop- 
ped running, said something to Lotte, who was swaying 
her narrow shoulders, and took her by the hand; they came 
immediately to the table. Lotte sank exhaustedly on to her 
chair with the exclamation: “That is excellent physical 
exercise!”, took a little mirror from her bag, rubbed under 
her eyes with the corner of a handkerchief and said viva- 
ciously: 

“Twist and shake are a prophylactic against cancer, so 
people say now, Herr Nikitin. But Ill tell you this: if I 
do fall victim to that dreadful disease, then I'll go to my 
Poles to die!” 

‘God forbid, as the saying goes, but in that terrible case 
you could go to Russia, too: imagine, our doctors aren't 
bad,”’ Samsonov said half-seriously and immediately stared 
sceptically at the panting Ditzmann. “One must suppose 
that the twist. also gives birth to beautiful thoughts about 
the meaning of human existence? Do you, an intellectual. 
think with your feet so often? Does it help?” 

‘Are you reproaching me for something? For what? 
Have I fallen morally? Killed an innocent child? Aren't 
you being too stern with me, Herr Samsonov? I should 
very much like you not to regard me with prejudice.” 

“The devil with him, what an unacknowledged apostle,” 
Nikitin thought, boiling up inside unexpectedly for himself 
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and even gritling his teeth with anger. “What pushes him 
with his venomousness to butt into everything?” And Niki- 
tin, forestalling the inopportune quarrel ready to break out 
between them, said: 

‘I’m very much afraid that it is time for us to go to 
our hotel. I agree with you—there is something interesting 
in this restaurant, Herr Ditzmann. Thank you for your 
hospitality.” 

“Clownery, Herr Nikitin, clownery,’ Samsonov interposed 
in Russian with caustic emphasis. “Go on, go on ... 0 pious 
father...” 

‘Please don’t be concerned about us and see us home, 
Herr Ditzmann and Frau Tittel. You have already done a 
great deal for us,” Nikitin concluded cheerfully, letting 
Samsonov's words pass. ‘Frau Herbert has already kindly 
agreed to run us to the hotel. There is uo reason for you 
lo interrupt your evening... Really, I implore you! No 
stuffy obligations or formality. Right?” 

He rose. 

“Of course we shall have some more fun,” Lotte Tittel 
affirmed, bringing her furry eyelashes together and parting 
them. “But I shall tell you this concerning the debate, 
Herr Nikitin—in some things you really scored off Herr 
Ditzmann. He has admitted it to me. In some things. Good- 
bye. Kiss my hand. In Poland they kiss womens hands. 
They say the same happens in Russia, too... In smug 
Germany it isn’t always done. The day after tomorrow I 
am going to Cologne, but I want to see you again before 
leaving.” 

“Thank you, Frau Tittel. 1 have enjoyed your company.” 

Nikitin kissed her hand, which was weightless and long, 
with mother-of-pearl, lance-like nails (she bit her lip play- 
fully, digging her nails into his palm) and shook Ditzmann’s 
hand, who had leaped up respectfully; the lively, mobile 
smile on his face, flushed by dancing, expressed friendliness 
and he clicked his heels and found it necessary to joke, 
in the way permitted between long-standing acquaintances: 

“Incidentally, Herr Nikitin, here, too, in Herr Alex’s 
restaurant, you have not made up your mind to know the 
truth in its entirety, just as on the street with the girls...” 

‘T shall think about that,” Nikitin said, responding, too, 
with a joke. “I shall think until morning. I have time.” 

Samsonov, rising from the table after Frau Herbert, made 
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his farewells with the coldly polite nod of one who did 
not admit of familiarity and silently handed her her rain- 
coat, which was hanging on the back of a chair, emphasis- 
ing his restrained politeness. When they emerged from the 
incessant thundering of the jazz, the noise, the shouts and 
the laughter, from the warm, ritual twinkling of candles 
in the damp cellar into the badly lit street, the autumn 
air was chillingly damp and the wind was dragging scraps 
of trampled paper beneath the dim streetlights, colour 
photographs of naked girls in black stockings with provoca- 
tively luxuriant bosoms—the remnants of advertisements, 
carried there by the night breezes of Sankt-Pauli. 


“T must confess that the noise and music at Herr Alex’s 
has tired me,” Frau Ilerbert said to Nikitin; he was sitting 
on her right, half turned towards her and Samsonov, who 
was sitting on the back seat, breathing through his nose. 
“That is the first time I have been there, for I like quiet 
restaurants, where one can relax from the general madness.” 

It was past midnight and after the sleepless Reeperbahn, 
flashing with lights, already a little depopulated and less 
crowded with people in front of the neon signs of night 
cabarets or outside the bars, where for a long time now 
cocktails on the rocks had been whipped up, the striptease 
joints, where girls undressed on stage, demonstrating poses, 
variants and variations of love, smiling automatic smiles 
in the half-dark of smoky halls filled with many-eyed faces 
and the cinemas, where for five marks Swedish films all 
about the same thing were shown, after the Reeperbahn, 
celebrating uproariously and unnaturally at this late hour— 
the fiery wilderness of human flesh, hoarse barkers at the 
doors, solitary prostitutes by the advertisement stands on 
the corners—the central streets of Hamburg, their pavements 
lined with cars until morning, seemed cold, lifeless, plunged 
in darkness, despite the white light poured on to the 
pavement from the windows of closed shops, past which 
late strolling couples wandered embracing. 

“Tl am a little deafened,’ Frau Herbert continued in a 
gentle voice. “I wanted us to sit in a quieter place, where 
we could at least hear each other... If you don’t object, 
gentlemen, I shall take you to a very quiet, homely little 
restaurant, to have a cup of coffee. And to come to our- 
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selves after the noise. I hope you don’t object, gentlemen?” 

‘Strange,’ Nikitin thought. ‘‘After all, she neatly contrived 
to find a pretext for leaving that too noisy Herr Alex. 
She does not want to go home, just as I do not want to 
go to the hotel. It’s a strange feeling—as if something is 
pulling and pushing at me to guess something in her...” 

“T am still capable of drinking colfee and, perhaps, of 
studying the night life of capitalist Hamburg, no matter 
what,” Nikitin said and glanced at Samsonov, who was 
yawning hugely and nervously into his beret, which he 
had removed. ‘‘How about you, Platon? Are you in favour?” 

“Count me o-out,” Samsonov exhaled, breaking off his 
yawn. ‘‘No quiet restaurants for me, I want to go to bed. 
I’ve had my fill of night life. To the hotel, to the hotel. 
We've had enough for today, thank you.” 

His last phrase—“we’ve had enough for today, thank 
you’’—constituted an answer for both of them; it conveyed 
quiet reasonableness and satisfied curiosity and Frau Her- 
bert made no objection, not daring to insist, only drawing 
her gloved hand over the misted glass, across which the 
night-time lights of the quiet streets slid and dissolved in 
hazy rings, running in a cobweb of light over her face. 
Nikitin said: 

“This is what we shall do. Following the wisdom not of 
Samsonov but of Solomon, we shall take the surfeited Rus- 
sian writer to the hotel and then we shall go to a quiet 
restaurant to drink coffee. I accept your proposal, Frau 
Herbert.” 

‘Boyish nonsense,’’ Samsonov said discontentedly in Rus- 
sian. ‘Senselessness. I don’t understand your habits of 
revelry. What for? Stop at last. Frau Herbert,” he said in 
German, addressing himself to her. “I ask you as a woman 
to withdraw your hospitable suggestion, otherwise Herr Ni- 
kitin will collapse with a heart attack tomorrow... I know 
what his resources of health are. He needs sleep. Heart 
medicine and a sleeping pill, not dragging round the dives, 
that’s what he needs.”’ 

She adjusted the mirror, catching Samsonov’s reflection 
in it and, once again not objecting, said timidly to Nikitin: 

“It won’t take us more than an hour. But if you can’t, 
if Herr Samsonov...” 

“Herr Samsonov is a man with an iron will, staid, as- 
cetic, a prophet of the strict school who, moreover, has 
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been unable to bear coffee since childhood,” Nikitin said. 
‘So we shall say goodnight to him by the hotel, however 
morally difficult that may be.” 

Samsonov promptly pattered in Russian: 

‘I fell prostrate at your witlicism, I was long in coming 
to myself, remembering in which world I was... It’s my 
business to remind him, Frau Herbert,” he added in Ger- 
man. ‘‘He draws the conclusions himself. With characteristic 
haste.” 

‘“T’ve drawn them. I’m in floods of tears. Don’t make 
me choke with weeping. We are near the hotel now. You 
won't fall asleep from regret at the thought of coffee.”’ 

‘T’ve already heard one conclusion today,” Samsonov 
said with a feigned yawn, rubbing his neck on the back 
of the seat. “What was it you said there? Mankind ... ah, 
yes, yes... doesn’t know the whole truth. I was staggered, 
Frau Herbert, by the immeasurable depth of my colleague's 
declaration. I became ten years wiser. 1 cannot come to 
myself, I was staggered, struck dumb by this philosophical 
formula. And you? Do you agree with him?” 

“Herr Nikitin is right,’ she replied softly. ‘‘No-one 
knows...” 

‘Ah, no-one? But where are the immutable truths, then? 
That means that mankind has been and still is wandering 
in a fog? Blind men? Seeking and not finding? Poking 
their noses into different corners, like puppies?” 

“With the exception of one man, Platosha,”’ Nikitin said 
half-seriously. ‘‘But the debate is over... We are coming 
to the hotel, my dear opponent. It’s closed and the doorman 
will be asleep. Ring. Give him a mark. Thank him. He'll 
open the door for you. Even take you up in the lift. For 
the time being that’s truth enough in order to reach your 
comfortable room.” 

They turned off the central street and drove up to the 
hotel, which was decorously asleep, windows dark on every 
floor. Behind the glass walls of the vestibule the lamp 
brackets were switched off for the night and a lustreless 
ceiling light shone feebly over the counter with its pigeon- 
holes for keys. The vestibule, without a porter, and, in 
particular, the empty pavements and the dark cars at the 
entrance reminded Nikitin of the lateness of the hour, of 
tiredness and of the fact that some more brief and endless 
days of his life had passed. But he did not want to sleep, 
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he could not have fallen asleep now in his room, alone in 
the eiderdown ark of his bed, submitting to calm, everyday 
common sense—he knew that from the previous night. The 
quietness and anticipation of insomnia in the alien room 
frightened him with the insistent disquietude of loneliness. 

“One thing I ask you: when you come back, ring,” Sam- 
sonov mumbled gloomily. “Well, watch out, philosopher, 
watch out! Everything comes to an end and then there’s 
the hangover. Goodbye, ladies and gentlemen!” 

He pulled his beret on to his tousled hair, groaning bit- 
terly, extracted his heavy body from the car and waddled 
towards the entrance of the closed hotel; there he stood 
for a liltle, groping for the bell push, and soon the silhouette 
of the awakened porter appeared behind the glass of the 
door. 

“Everything's all right,” Nikitin said. “We can go.” 

“Heavens, how good it is that you have come to Ham- 
burg!” Frau Hlerbert: said, rummaging in her bag. “How 
glad I am that you are here, in Ilamburg. I don’t know 
whether you are glad, but I am... Let’s sit like this and 
smoke for a couple of minutes. Would you like to?” 

She took out her cigarettes and he struck a match. She 
lit her cigarette, looking sideways as she did so with soft- 
ened, warm eyes blue as a summer lake. Again he saw close 
up those eyes, once Emma’s, that admitted one to their 
depths and seemed to have preserved the sunny reflection 
of youth, the joyous moment of morning, which remained 
in his memory as the fresh and bright green of the lawn 
in front of the house, Studebakers under the pines, the 
dewy smell of apple trees flowering luxuriantly in the or- 
chards of Koénigsdorf, the ancient cobbles of the square 
around the church, flooded with morning sunshine and with 
soldiers smoking luxuriously on the still cool flags... 
Strange—her eyes recalled and expressed everything, even 
the movement of her brows when, from time to time, she 
looked at him for a little longer than their present situation 
allowed. But what was even stranger was that he felt 
something holding him back and at the same time invincibly 
drawing him to guess the changes in her face, the move- 
ments of her lips pronouncing words that were formal and 
words that were incidental, as if he was looking secretly 
through a bright crack backwards into the mist of space 
and inside himself, agonizingly enjoying a sad return into 
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a certain happy period marked out by life, when he and 
Knyazhko had walked along the pavement past the iron 
fence under overhanging lilacs. 

‘Have you visited Rome, Herr Nikitin?” 

“Yes.” 

‘And you liked to stroll through the Piazza Navona, of 
course?” 

‘Yes. It’s a beautiful place.” 

She stubbed out her unfinished cigarette in the ash-tray 
without looking at him, smiling mysteriously. 

“T’m in the same mood now as I was in that charming 
square, where it is always quict on a sunny day. A little 
sad, cheerful and a little anxious. Because you don't live 
there. And ... you?” She turned to him. “And you... 
What do you feel? Excuse me, I’ve already plucked up 
courage and I’m asking you things that, perhaps, I have 
no right to ask.” 

‘Please ask... I’m a little sad myself now for some rea- 
son, Nikitin replied. ‘‘Please ask.” 

She was silent, smoothing her gloved fingers. 

‘Are you sad? Here? In Hamburg? Because we remem- 
bered Rome? Or Moscow?”’ 

“No, a little sad ... because...” Nikitin tried to find 
a word deliberately imprecise in feeling, but this feeling 
glimmered like a delayed threat in him, and his reply 
could have seemed dangerously frank to her, too heartfelt; 
after a pause he concluded: ‘“‘Because I’m a little sad.” 
He laughed. “I’m always a little sad late at night in strange 
cities. Everyone is asleep and the city seems empty, 
dead, like a settlement on another planet abandoned by 
the last people. That’s why...” 

‘Heavens, why are they all sleeping? What pitiable, 
penny-pinching people these Germans are! They save marks 
even in their sleep!’ She, too, laughed, indicating the dark 
windows in the gloomy chasm of the street with a glance. 
‘How can one lose time like that? We are going to Rome 
together, you and I. We are rich. We have a car. We can 
carouse the whole night, if we want. And in the morning 
we shall return from Rome to Hamburg, which will already 
be waking up, and it won’t be so sad.” 

He did not understand. 

“To Rome? How?” 

“Oh, this little restaurant is called the ‘Navona’. Rome 
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in Hamburg. Or do you want to go to somewhere in Sankt- 
Pauli? To a cabaret? To take a look al some beautiful 
young women?” 

“No, let’s go to Rome.” 

“Tam your chauffeur for the whole night and I shall 
rush you to your destination with the speed ... with the 
speed of American Westerns. Do you like Westerns?” 

‘Not much.” 

“It doesn't matter.” 

She bent down, quietly struggling with her feet, and he 
heard the distinct sound, first of one shoe, slipped off, knock- 
ing against the pedal, then of the other; she quickly pro- 
pelled them under the seat with a jerk of her foot and he 
asked, surprised: 

“You won't be cold in stockings?” 

“You feel the speed better like this. I du it sometimes 
at night.” 


The little ““Navona”’ restaurant really was homely, quiet 
and half-empty—the starched cloths on the tables, which 
were separated by wooden partitions, shone coolly white, 
table-lamps under blue shades burned quietly and dimly, 
water-colours and photographs of Rome emerged from the 
shadows on the walls, which were covered with a flowered 
material, and somewhere in the mysterious depths of the 
room music, barely distinguishable, flowed soothingly, rustl- 
ing in the warmth (there and as if not there), like some- 
thing carefully caught from the other, blissful world of 
the distant past. Everything there was clean, measured, 
pleasant, people did not talk at the top of their voices— 
and all the cosiness of this restaurant with its tightly cur- 
tained windows and its warmed quietness, broken only by 
the dreamy rivulet of murmuring music, seemed in Niki- 
tin’s imagination an island of calm, a tender dream of a 
dear past, so peaceful, good and untroubled amid modern- 
day Hamburg by night and the riotous chaos of the Reeper- 
bahn, which did not sleep a single hour, morbidly frantic 
and gay two blocks away. 

“You don’t object if we have brandy and coffee, Herr 
Nikitin? I am shivering a little, nevertheless,” Frau Her- 
bert said after they had sat down and a young girl in an 
irreproachably white pinafore had approached like a shy 
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maid, her welcoming gaze beaming kindness on both. ‘No 
doubt we can have a little more to drink today?” 

‘How will you drive afterwards?” he replied, observing 
to himself something new and bold that had appeared in 
her. ‘Will you find the steering wheel?” 

“Oh, that’s no problem!” She smiled and then, when the 
brandy and the coffee, thick and hot, in porcelain cups, 
had been brought, said, thoughtfully unwrapping the crackl- 
ing paper round the cubes of sugar: 

“Whatever evil there is in the world, Herr Nikitin, God 
necded you to come to Hamburg. I imagined you different- 
ly ... yes, differently, and T was afraid that you would 
pretend to remember nothing. We were so young then ... 
yes, those were our best years, as you said, which are on 
the other side of the mirror... I’m not that eighteen-year- 
old Emma, after all, I am ‘Frau Herbert’, [I'm older by 
twenty-six years. Pve begun to think about that now. More 
and more often: what was the main thing in my Jife?” 

‘Let's drink to the best years,” Nikitin said. And sud- 
denly he went on with half-gay, half-sad frankness: ‘I have 
also begun to think about that more and more oflen for 
some time now. I’m already looking backwards—but what 
was there, whal? Did I live as I wanted, as I imagined | 
would when I came back after the war? A lot turned out 
differently. There were terribly many mistakes and stupid 
acts that I am ashamed to remember. But at the same 
time—the bad things have been forgotten or are being 
forgotten and my student years have remained, marriage, 
the birth of my son, first success, my first trip abroad in 
1958. Everything that came first... So my past life seems 
both too short and too long—some years emerge dimly, as 
if in a mist.” 

“And the war?” she recalled in a soft voice and asked 
guiltily: “Only without politics, if thats all right with you 

. if you can explain without...” 

“War without politics?” Nikitin repeated. ‘“That’s im- 
possible. That is, I understand what you want to ask. I hate 
war, bul there are times when I| desperately miss the people 
I met during the war, all of them—good and bad. Everyone 
I knew. Why I do isn’t completely clear. Probably because, 
good or bad, we needed each other very much. We were 
like brothers in a single family, something of that kind. 
Now, Iferr Alex this evening said: love your friends and 
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your enemies.” Nikilin was silent as he reflected. “1 haven't 
that Christian feeling, but the war is over, many years 
have passed and I feel that I have not met better people 
since. That is the nostalgia of a generation. Do you under- 
stand? I was in constant need of a friend like Lieulenanl 
Knyazhko. I still am. And there is no-one like Knyazhko. 
Our generation has been knocked out. Almost everyone. No 
doubt that, in particular, is why I love them and cannot 
forget them. Even that Sergeant Mezhenin, it seems... You 
must remember him ... the man who surprised you then in 
the attic...” 

She raised her eyebrows, listening closely to him. 

“You love them? Even that sergeant? So far as I remem- 
ber, you shot at him and you were arrested ... arrested 
that day?” 

‘‘He was sincere in his jealousy of me,” Nikilin replied. 
“Do you know what happened to him? He died an absurd 
death, after the war. On May 11. In Austria. Someone in a 
wood fired on his vehicle. There were four people in the 
vehicle, but he was the only one to be killed. That was 
something that could have been anticipated back in Konigs- 
dorf during the last battle... He was already condemned 
then. It sounds terrible, but it’s the truth. At the end of 
the war he wanted to survive too much. When I was in- 
formed that he had been killed I didn’t feel myself for a long 
time. There was something fateful in his death and | was 
involved, as it were.” 

“Tl should like another drink. 1] can’t get drunk at all 
today,” she said and signalled to the girl in the pinafore 
to come to their table. “A double brandy, if you please, 
miss.”’ 

“Yes, Frau Herbert. One moment.” 

In the meantime the restaurant had gradually filled with 
night visitors. Single, elderly women and respectable couples 
had appeared. at the tables. come for a cup of coffee or a late 
supper, evidently after a film or a cabaret. The lamp shades 
showed through the blue smoke of cigarettes, menus rusted, 
there was a soft jingling of set-out cutlery, muffled music 
floated as if from far off and everything was just as untrou- 
bled and cosily regulated as if the curtains drawn across the 
windows and the material-covered walls, hung with sunny 
water-colours and colour photographs of Rome, provided a 
firm defence of this inviolate, timeless domestic ark, this ref- 
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uge of quiet and of spiritual calm. The thought occurred to 
Nikitin that Frau Herbert had chosen and loved this corner 
of repose ‘on Navona” (the quietest Roman square), which 
was present there in photographs, but probably knew that by 
her choice she was deceiving herself and wanting to be de- 
ceived. Her entire life seemed to him a contradiction between 
an unthinking pleasure, hastening somewhere, and speed (she 
had kicked off her shoes and raced her car, without brak- 
ing, through sleeping Hamburg) and an impossible expecta- 
tion of an ancient peace that had gone for ever, where 
everything stood firmly on unshakeable foundations. “Now 
I’m imagining her life,” he thought, doubtfully untangling 
the secret knot, tormented by curiosity concerning that of 
which she had not spoken. ‘‘The life of Emma, who became 
Frau Herbert—no, I could be mistaken here, I could dream 
up fantasies.” 

‘I should like...” he said and waited until the girl in 
the pinafore had moved away after neatly placing glasses 
filled with brandy before them. “J should like you to allow 
me to ask you a few questions ... in exchange for any 
question you may ask me.” 

“T agree to the. exchange, if I can answer your ques- 
tions.” 

‘How did you live after the war? I well remember that 
you and your brother wanted to go to Hamburg. He went 
without you and you remained... And then? Did you find 
your brother?” 

She looked at him long and attentively, then turned her 
gaze away, and when she looked again the reflection of a 
troubled uncertainty passed over her face. 

“Yes, I reached Hamburg, where the Americans had al- 
ready arrived. And I found my brother—he was in my 
uncle’s apartment. Kurt was crushed, frightened, he lay 
on the divan all the time and did not go out of the house 
at all. Once he found a military uniform in a wardrobe 
in my uncle's study and burned it in the fireplace; he began 
running about the apartment, weeping and locking the 
doors of rooms, shouting that the Russians would come and 
shoot him. It was terrible. He recovered after a month.” 

“Your brother seemed a sickly and nervous lad to me,” 
Nikitin said. dimly recalling, not his features, but some- 
thing round-shouldered, long, grey, dressed in a too wide 
uniform that did not fit. hanging absurdly on his shoul- 
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ders. ‘But that’s enough of him, your brother... Well, what 
happened to you then? Did you go to university?” 

‘Kurt is two years younger than me,” she continued, 
clumsily and hastily excusing the boyish inadequacy of her 
brother, which Nikitin had remembered. “No, I did not 
complete university, I had to earn money. I worked as a 
secretary in a small firm, then in a library and after that 
in a book shop. And I got married then. Only...” She 
smiled sadly with the corners of her mouth. ‘Those years 
weren't the best I have lived. My husband was ten years 
older than me, an intelligent, good man. I realised that I 
could no longer live alone... I had to find my way in life. 
Three large book shops, a large apartment, two cars—lI 
became a rich woman. The best thing was the birth of my 
daughter. That was the very best thing after the war. The 
very best... Then my husband and I made money and 
often travelled abroad. But that didn’t last for long. My 
husband died and my daughter married a Frenchman and 
went to Canada. And I was left alone with my money, my 
shops and my cars. And that’s how I have gone through 
life, quite imperceptibly... I’ve just remembered that in 
your last novel the hero reflects on whether or not he is 
happy now that his life is behind him. He looks for an 
answer and doesn’t find it. Isn’t that what you wrote?” 

She looked at him inquiringly through the bright shadow 
of the table lamp, but he felt no satisfaction at her words 
and the forced evenness of her voice. Conscious of an acute 
need to learn the principal thing in her alien, distant life, 
which had once impinged upon his intimately and painfully, 
he overstepped the fragile boundary of available frankness 
and asked: 

‘And yet, you were happy once? I understand, of course, 
that when someone reflects on whether he is happy, then 
he is already unhappy...” He became suddenly angry with 
himself for a curiosity denied by decorum and added: “Ex- 
cuse me, J didn’t want to ask that indiscreet and complex 
question! That was awful stupidity, excuse me!’ And he 
formed a cross in the air with his finger. ‘Strike out my 
question with a red pencil. Please!” 

She lowered her eyes and said: 

“Why? The question is simple. The answer is complex. 
I remember thal you asked me to be frank, and we must 
be frank now, because we are not talking about politics. 
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Oh, how I hate politics, which have bored and hampered 
people so much, hampered them for a thousand years!” 
She touched her glass of brandy and slowly slid the bottom 
across the table cloth, but instantly, her mind made up, 
she said with forced gaiety in a tone of defiant passion: 
“Everylhing happened a long time ago. When a girl called 
Emma lived in a holiday town near Berlin, a naive German 
Cinderella. A freckled plain Jane. And quite quickly, over 
a few days, the war passed there. And it was dangerous 
and frightening, because the girl expected an onslaught of 
barbarians and at first she really did experience something 
terrible—there ... in the attic. And then a butterfly flew 
into her room in the shape of a Russian lieutenant, a boy 
knight, as in a good German fairy tale that had been read 
to Emma in her childhood. And this girl remembered the 
marvellous and brief fairy story all her life or, perhaps, 
the dream—when she married, when her daughter was 
born and even when she went with her husband to her 
beloved Rome. And there for some reason she dreamed of 
unexpectedly meeting her knight, who would come flying, 
like the butterfly in her childhood. But ... imagine that 
now we are in Rome! And we have no cares and no prob- 
lems at all... All right?” 

She laughed, looking with naive carelessness straight 
into his eyes over her raised glass and he saw a shiver 
pass along her throat, like a spasm of tension—and _ sud- 
denly, as though in Herr Alex’s restaurant, when they were 
dancing. he no longer felt a sad upsurge of pleasant rem- 
iniscence, but an aching, piercing tenderness, like a pain, 
for that past intimacy, for what had been between them, 
for that which had inscrutably remained in Emma, not for- 
gotten by her. However, he had not anticipated that she 
would touch so openly on their past, and was stunned by 
her unexpected frankness, her defensive laugh and by this 
spasm in her throat. 

Surely thal unique episode. separated from them by the 
chasm of years beyond which lay the brutal reality of war, 
misunderstanding, fear and a few flecting days of such 
all-engulfing enchantment as comes only in youth, did not 
still surround her with the fragrance of lost joy, was not 
more solid, more outstanding, happier than what she had 
experienced in later years? He lacked the desperate courage 
to believe—surely the former, 18-year-old Emma did not 
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still Jive in her, Frau Herbert, a 44-year-old woman with 
a married daughter, somehow preserved? And that Russian 
lieutenant, the ‘boy knight”, the “butterfly from Russia”, 
was himself, 47-year-old now, a man who had gone through 
much, who loved his wife and for thousands of different 
reasons did not very often recall these few brief days of 
his first “frontline” love, which had stunned him then... 

‘Frau Herbert!” he said. ‘Frau Herbert...” 

And was silent. 

He sought reasons in himself at that moment for his 
feeling of his own guilt, which was growing in him, made 
more acute by bitter surprise, clumsiness and pity, while 
she, rolling the brandy round her glass, continued to look 
and wait with a mischievously careless look, as if she had 
reminded him of the past, simple, transient and demanding 
strain neither of her nor of him, incidentally and without 
insistence. Only her eyes failed to sustain the artificial 
game: the flashes of laughter were extinguished in them 
and she said quickly, trying now to suppress something, 
to give the conversation a lightness that imposed no obli- 
gations whatever: 

“Herr Nikitin, we've begun to recall our youth. There 
was much thal was so naive, so... a liltle romantic, comical, 
don’t you agree?” 

“Comical? No. There was little that was comical. On the 
contrary.” 

She corrected herself, maintaining the note of lightness. 

“It seems comical now. We hoped that no-one could get 
in our way and that we would soon see each other. We sim- 
ply forgot about the war. And T believed... One can believe 
like that only in youth.” 

“You are right. Only in youth,” he said. “You are right.” 

She touched her temple perplexedly with the palm of 
her hand. 

“And you... you, Herr Nikitin, would you have come to 
Konigsdorf if, excuse me, if that had become possible then?” 

Everything that he was feeling now for that former Em- 
ma and for that former Lieutenant Nikitin was a part of 
his war-time life: of a life, however, that had gone and 
was in no way to be repeated in its burning, youthful and 
unthinking resolution, which had sometimes hampered and 
impeded him later in curbing the actions of the former 
Lieutenant Nikitin, self-confident in his knowledge of the 
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main thing or almost the main thing that had to be done 
in war at each moment of a shifting fate apparently totally 
dependent on him. It was only a little later that he under- 
stood that, by and by, he had lost what had been his es- 
sence during those years and acquired something else, that 
removed him from Lieutenant Nikitin. 

‘‘Then—yes,’ he answered at last, overcoming an ago- 
nizing embarrassment. “I believed that the war might re- 
turn me by strange paths to Konigsdorf. I believed and 
didn’t believe that we could meet. But then there was Cze- 
choslovakia, the end of the war, demobilization. There was 
a lot of ‘then’.” 

“Did you remember me?” 

“Yes. Although I had already become part of another 
life.” 

‘‘Heavens!” she said and her face momentarily lost its ex- 
pression of tease, faded and fell and her shoulders, as had 
happened not long before in Herr Alex’s restaurant, were 
drawn shudderingly inwards, lending something pathetic 
and crushed to her entire pose, her bowed forehead, her 
bitten lips... “Heavens!” she repeated, squeezing her fin- 
gers on her knees. “I waited... I thought that you would 
come back. Do you know what I prayed for? It’s terrible 
for me to remember what I thought about after the war. 
Lord, I prayed, let there be war again, let there be shoot- 
ing again, let me be raped, but only so that the Russian 
lieutenant will come back... so that he will come to K6- 
nigsdorf, to Hamburg with his cannon and say: ‘Emma, | 
love you’ and I will answer: ‘I am dying without you...’ 
I imagined how it would be. What a silly, crazy, sentimen- 
tal girl I was, wasn’t I! It’s comical to speak of this now. 
We must drink brandy now and remember pleasant things. 
We ought to be in a splendid mood. Isn’t that right, Herr 
Nikitin?” 

She tried to give her face an expression of cheerful re- 
lief, to make her eyes shine from the bluish shadow of the 
lamp-shade, as they had done before, but the attempt was 
shy and she raised the glass to her lips, which were 
stretched by a smile, with an effort and concluded softly: 

“You don’t drink at all, Herr Nikitin. Excuse me, I've 
become a little drunk and said too much. I was _ carried 
away, excuse me...” 

A prickly steel spring straightened in his chest somewhere 
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by his heart, cutting off his reply, and a dull pain twist- 
ed like a sharp blade at the sight of her clumsy and flimsy 
defence, unable to conceal or save what had burst out in 
her unrestrained urge to return to a preserved past. Not ex- 
pecting this limit of frankness in their conversation, he had 
thought that he could not explain to her his life after the 
war, the eternity he had lived through, as she had hers. 
The thought flashed through his mind that they were both 
living as if on different planets, having met by chance at 
the moment those planets came into hostile collision, for 
a thousandth of a second, from luck, probably, as happens 
in youth, seeing each other close up—and with terrible 
rendings the planets had again been pushed apart, the ga- 
laxies had parted, spinning in opposite directions, amid a 
peace already settled. On each planet discontinuous times 
had been established then, dissimilar chronologies, light 
and dark days out of phase and also sufferings, misfortunes 
and love that differed in some way from each other and 
their own regularities to which people were subordinated. 
And he, Nikitin, lived by the laws given on his planet, 
gripped by new events, the course of other feelings, for- 
getting that lightning-swift explosion of union belween him 
and her. “Did my fault lie in a desperate boyish dazzle- 
ment? Yes, she and I were dazzled by first Jove. But how 
could she hope and wait for so long, how could she have 
believed then that her fate was pre-ordained? I often re- 
membered her in 1945, but in 1946 I was already like 
hundreds of other lieutenants and everything was subordi- 
nate to the time of peace that had begun. Oh, how power- 
fully it commanded me! I lived in another dimension, en- 
tirely different. Demobilization, the return to Moscow, the 
joy and hunger for life, parties with young fellows in army 
greatcoats, new friends, the university, an unslaked thirst 
for books, the student hostel... Was everything different 
for her? Did time come to a halt?” 

“Frau Herbert,’ Nikilin said, overcoming the sharp stab- 
bing of the spring stuck in his chest. with his breathing. 
‘In 1945 I believed that everything would change after the 
war, that the entire world and all life would be an unbro- 
ken holiday. In 1946 and 1949 I didn’t think that any 
more. The ‘cold war’ began then—and everything finally 
split apart...” 

‘“T’m not saying the right thing, not the right thing at 
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all, I can’t lie to her,” he thought. “She knows that and is 
waiting for another explanation from me. What, what can 
I say to her? That the matler was not in the twenty-six 
years that have swallowed up and dissolved a few days of 
youth? That the impossible cannot be made reality?” 

He said in a low voice: 

“Everything was too clear to Lieutenant Nikitin then. 
And, as I remember, he was almost unable to lie and he 
thought that everything depended on his boldness and _ ho- 
nesty. All the same, he was a boy and did not know what 
life was, which was much stronger than he.” 

She hunched her shoulders’ shiveringly, as if a _ cold 
draught were blowing, then leaned her head back and her 
excellently preserved teeth flashed like small mirrors in a 
pretended half-smile. 

“T am drunk, Herr Nikitin, my head is spinning. That’s 
why I have said a lot of foolish words to you. We haven't 
been in Rome at all, I’ve just made you miserable. Forgive 
me! We shall go from Rome to Hamburg now, where re- 
spectable Germans have been asleep under their feather 
quilts for a long time. And imagine, they are snoring so 
peacefully and magnificently on their down pillows, as if 
heaven had arrived on earth—khr—khr! A whole million 
snoring Germans! Funny, isn’t it!” 

She laid her hand against her cheek with the same pre- 
tended vivacity. depicting the sweet sleep of respectable 
Germans, and he realised that she was straining every 
nerve to protect the display of frankness she had made him, 
trying in a purely feminine way by this half-laugh to bring 
to an end a conversation that was difficult for both = of 
them. When he had understood her, he entered into the 
game she had proposed, as a forced salvation, without a 
feeling of relief and still at odds with himself. 

“You won't find it difficult to drive from Rome to Ham- 
burg? The customs men aren't strict in your country?” 

“Oh no!” she exclaimed, continuing the game. “All | 
have to do is take the wheel. slip off my shoes and... we 
shall rush through customs, terrifying the police! I’m af- 
raid of nothing!” 

‘You are a brave woman...’ 

For a moment her grip on herself wavered, her brows 
arching with suffering and surprise. 

‘‘Me? Brave? What a mistake! I am alone, Herr Nikitin. 
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And I have nothing to lose but a flat, a Mercedes and three 
buok shops. But...’’ Her face took on an expression of as- 
sumed fright. “But I don’t want any revolutions and I 
don’t want to lose either my shops or my Mercedes. Now 
that’s cowardice and not courage, isn't it?”’ 

‘‘Perhaps,” he said. 

“A last toast, Herr Nikitin,” she said too hurriedly. “I 
want to drink to you and your wile. I know thal you love 
her. You haven't said anything about her and that means 
that you love her.”’ 

“To you, Frau Herbert,’ he said and immediately hesi- 
tated clumsily al this involuntary ambiguity, frowning, and 
corrected his mistake: “I drink to you, Frau Herbert.” 

But she picked up the verbal ambiguity with intelligent 
sensilivity and smiled at him: 

“Oh, unfortunately, I am not your wile. Let us drink to 
your real wife, whom you love. And who loves you. And 
let us clink glasses, as you do in Russia. | read somewhere, 
Herr Nikitin, that in earlier times people clinked glas- 
ses in order to splash wine from one glass to the other. 
What for?—-to show that there was no poison in it. There 
is no poison in my glass, Herr Nikilin. And there is no 
need for us to be sad. Isn't that right?” 

“Your health, Frau Herbert.” 

‘Thank you. I shall try to live for a very long time and 
go to Rome and drink brandy and read intelligent books 
and look cheerfully at my wrinkles in the mirror.” 


However, when they returned to the car she was evident- 
ly no longer able to sustain the long tension of the difficult 
game. Sitting behind the wheel, she switched on the engine 
and slowly drew off her shoes, then abruptly pulled off her 
gloves after she had begun to put them on and bent for- 
ward, as if warming her hands between her tight-pressed 
knees. Motionless, she looked at the nocturnal street, swept 
from end to end by an icy autumnal wind, without a single 
passer-by, the empty asphalt throwing back a ghastly re- 
flection of the bluish lamps, and said in a whisper: 

‘How cold, heavens...’ 

“Why have you taken off your shoes?” he said reproach- 
fully. ““Put them on. After all, one can drive at a moderate 
speed, too.” 
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“Por some reason I’m often cold, Herr Nikitin,” she re- 
plied, quivering all over, and her eyes enlarged with en- 
treaty and fear, standing out in her white face with an un- 
natural gleam. “Even brandy does not warm me.” And af- 
ter a pause she said, again in a voice lower than normal, 
as if to herself: ‘“Ifeavens, sometimes I’m so cold!” 

“Frau Herbert... Emma,” he said, seared by pity, not 
knowing how to answer her and feeling the spring with its 
iron edges plunged into his chest straightening itself, cut- 
ting his breathing short. Unexpectedly, he took her hands 
with both of his, Emma’s hands, icy, thin, yielding submis- 
sively to him with a strange, child-like lightness, and 
breathed on them, began to rub them with careful tenderness 
in his palms, perplexedly soothing her with rapid, unnatu- 
rally brisk, decisive words: “Everything will be fine now. 
And you will be able to hold the wheel like a real man. 
Like a hero from a Western. Now everything will be splen- 
did. You and I are returning from Rome. But you will go 
back to Rome again.” 

He soothed her clumsily, foolishly, conscious that this 
was all that he could do, while she turned her head to one 
side, leaning shyly towards him, biting her lips and look- 
ed at the lights of the street. A bright: band, like a reflec- 
tion of the street lights, slid over her cheek. 

“Excuse me...” 

She sobbed and suddenly he heard her whisper, quite 
weak, sounding muffled, as it had then, on that starry May 
night, when she had come to him in the attic after his ar- 
rest by Granaturov: 

‘“Vadi-im...”” And she freed her light, fluttering fingers, 
lowered her head and began very quickly to put on her 
gloves, then rubbed a glove across her cheeks. “I’m not 
crying, no. It’s ugly and comic when a woman who is not 
young crics. We'll go now... I shall drive like the hero 
of a Western. I am a brave woman, isn’t that right? After 
all, I am a German woman, a descendant of the Vikings! 
Heavens...” 

She looked at him directly through the tears clouding 
her gaze. 

‘Heavens, I’ve no strength,” she whispered again in 
desperation. ‘‘Let misfortune come, let catastrophe come, 
but let it be, let it happen over again... This is madness, 
madness, but I can do nothing, forgive me!” 
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Numbed by her words, he was silent and she spoke no 
more, eyes closed, head thrown back with her neck resting 
against the back of her seat. 


Chapter Six 


The jet engines roared tautly and monotonously. To- 
gether with this roar the aircraft had been bearing its iron 
body for three-quarters of an hour now amid the cold of 
the heavens at a height of 9,000 metres, Hamburg Airport, 
shining with lights, left} below and behind. After supper 
brought on trays at the beginning of the flight by oblig- 
ing stewardesses had been eaten, after the distribution of 
blankets and the rustling of newspapers and magazines, the 
ceiling light in its pearly housings was extinguished, the 
backs of the seats were inclined, the pleated blinds drawn ac- 
ross the windows and the warm, still cabin seemed to become 
deserted and sleepy with its drowsing passengers, soothed 
by red wine and mineral water, woolen blankets, the vibrat- 
ing power of the engines and the dependable roar, which 
promised everyone a safe flight and a happy landing. 

A hot and cruel pain near his heart did not permit Ni- 
kitin to relax and fall asleep. A heart tablet had not helped, 
had not taken away the pain—he knew it this was the re- 
sult of four days of tension, too much brandy, strong cof- 
fee, insufficient sleep, tiredness and his conversation the 
previous night wilh Samsonov, unpleasant and cutting, 
which had almost estranged them from each other. The 
conversation had been unpleasant, too, because Samsonov, 
seemingly gripped by an uncontrolled wave of accusation, 
had wanted a noisy quarrel that would bring their relations 
into the light of day, had wanted to push home his pois- 
oned darts, to humiliate, to strike with sticky, condemnatory 
words. His embittered gaze, roving about the room, and 
his iron-bound voice: “‘So what can there be in common 
between you and Herr Ditzmann, answer me that!” re- 
mained in the memory. 

At the airport they had exchanged a few words which 
had failed to reconcile them, another quarrelsome conver- 
sation had occurred on the plane and then they had been 
silent while eating. Afterwards, Samsonov had _irritably 
flipped through an illustrated magazine, snapping its shiny 
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pages, then thrust it into the pocket of the seat in front, 
crossed his arms on his chest and thrown his head back, 
apparently dozing, an angry frown on his face. 

An enormous autumn moon like a sphere heated to fiery 
scarlet, the clearly defined areas of light and shadow vis- 
ible in detail, stood immobile outside the windows in the 
black empliness of infinite cold and Nikitin could not tear 
himself away from it. It was drawing him towards himself, 
magical and close and bright: there seemed to him some- 
thing secret, healing, calming the pain in his heart in its 
icy gleam, in its grandeur and inaccessibility brought close, 
making him fear to move. 

The metal plane of the wing hung over the elevated 
depths and there below lay a silvery-blue waste of clouds, 
covering the noclurnal land, and all the calm, bright moon- 
light, nol penetrating to the earth, shone with a lifeless 
gleam on the flat surface of the aircraft above the deep 
chasm, flowing through the window, through its thick dou- 
ble glass. Sometimes it seemed lo Nikitin that this 
moonlight was seeping through densely violet water, that 
he was not flying at a height of nine kilometres, but was 
slipping in a submarine through the dense layers of the 
ocean, squeezed by them. He felt stifled. 

He opened the air vent over his head and a stream of 
air rushed in. 

Everything now had been long since left behind and 
below, covered by these clouds, lifelessly illuminated by 
the November moon. There, far below, there had been the 
farewells, a dinner, mutual toasts of gratitude during the 
dinner with Herr Weber and Herr Ditzmann, who had come 
to the hotel an hour and a half before the departure for the 
airport, raised hats, smiles, handshakes by the car, which 
was loaded with suitcases; then the rather tedious wait for 
the flight in the restaurant of the airporl, which was large 
and noisy and smelled of plastic and scent, coffee and bran- 
dy again, ordered by Lotle Tittel, and silence, blue shad- 
ows of tiredness under the eyes of Frau Herbert, who tense- 
ly smoked cigarette after cigarette, and the sudden delay 
of the plane by fifteen minutes because of bad weather, the 
sudden anxious joy this provoked in her pale face, and 
Nikitin’s words, seemingly half in jest, that it would be 
fine tc sleep there, in the comfortable airport restaurant, 
right there on the suilcases; but alter that came the an- 
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nouncement of the flight, the stirring of passengers at the 
tables and in armchairs and divans, and the relief that eve- 
rything had finally come to an end. Boarding was an- 
nounced, the concluding seconds of which he remembered 
now with especial anguish. 

They had finished their coffee and gone to the exit, not 
displaying their last-minute agitation, where a queue of 
respectable, business-like people with briefcases, preparing 
their boarding passes, was forming in front of the glass 
door and there they had begun to say goodbye. Nikitin, 
continuing to say something affable and humorous to Lotte 
Tittel, had first extended his hand to her, but she, laugh- 
ing, had objected: ‘Not like that, not like that! I am a 
woman, even if I am an actress! Now, if I come to Moscow, 
you'll learn about me from the great stir I shall create” 
and embraced and smackingly kissed him on the lips, fol- 
lowed by Samsonov. When he turned to Frau Herbert, sup- 
pressing his embarrassment, he saw her eyes, dilated to a 
piercing blue, as if exposed by horror. She threw herself 
at him wilh a dull cry, burrowing her head into his shoul- 
der, whispering so terribly, in so doomed a way that a scor- 
ching pain struck at his heart and he gasped at her whis- 
pered cry: 

‘Vadi-im! Vadi-i-im!” 

Confused, not expecting this, he kissed her clumsily 
somewhere on her temple and turned, ashamed at not hav- 
ing mastered the moment of embarrassment, when already 
passing through passport control. Thin, erect, she was in a 
short raincoat made noticeable by its hood, which was half 
thrown back, Emma aged and kkmma the same, still visi- 
ble behind the glass wall with Lotte Tittel, who was energe- 
tically waving her glove, and her white face, evenly illu- 
minated by the neon light, expressed despair, helplessness 
and physical suffering, as it had that night, many years 
before, when they had parted. 

He waved to them both from a distance for the last time, 
smiling with excessive cheerfulness, then, still hearing her 
whisper: “Vadim! Vadim!”, which tore at his heart, walked 
towards the aircraft amid the crowd, which was hurrying 
over the concrete of the wind-blown airport: briefcases were 
tugged in people’s hands and the brims of hats bent. 

In the aircraft, Samsonov, fussing noisily as he settled 
himself into his seat, pulled the straps of his safety belt 
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on to his knees, glanced suspiciously at Nikitin and blew 
through his lips with surprise: 

“Quite a send-off, wonderful! Yes, you said goodbye to 
Frau Herbert as if she were your wife or your mistress! 
What was up with her? And with you? Hugs, cries and 
kisses in front of all the honest people! I assume that you 
spent the night at her place yesterday?” 

“You ask endless damn-fool questions, blast you!” Niki- 
tin replied sharply, turning away towards the window. 
“You've gone out of your mind in Germany, my dear Pla- 
losha, and I have to tell you that absolutely straight!”’ 

“Which of us went out of his mind is still a ve-ery 
large question!” Samsonov flared up. ‘Perhaps it was en- 
lirely the other way round? Entirely! I think that it wasn’t 
me but my acquaintance who talked a lot of mystical rub- 
bish to the Germans and aroused unprecedented delight and 
mutual understanding! And wasn’t it my famous colleague 
alone who eventually lost his head with a certain Frau 
ITerbert, so to speak? So who was it who went out of his 
mind?” 

“By the way,” Nikitin said, grinning ironically. “It was 
worth our going to Germany together inorder finally 
(o clear up our relations. Perhaps they always were an 
unrevealed tragedy. I’ve no regrets. It’s simpler and clear- 
er this way.” 

‘Generally speaking, yes!’ Samsonov cast the fixed gaze 
of a martyr round the cabin, folded his arms on his sto- 
mach and said didactically: 

“In time you will remember all this and you will be grate- 
ful to me for dragging you out of this sewer. My dear 
fellow, you were pelted with royalties, everyone oohed and 
aahed round you, all kinds of Herr Ditzmann hovered about 
and, to put it mildly, an incomprehensible lady with a Mer- 
cedes dragged you round the night bars—can’t you guess 
what lay behind this?” 

“T have travelled a little in the West, my dear fellow,” 
Nikitin said, laying heavy emphasis on the mockingly con- 
descending “my dear fellow” in response, ‘“‘and I have found 
myself in various circumstances, Platosha. But for you to 
behave like a puffed-up turkey, as if you know everything 
there is to know about people in the world, is as ridicu- 
lous and foolish as putting pepper in teal You charged 
forward with as much hesitation as Napoleon Bonaparte, 
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as if you were surrounded by nothing but fools!” 

“I stood my ground, my dear fellow! And my conscience 
is clear, just fancy! Absolutely clear!”’ 

‘Well, then, please hold your absolute ground now in 
relation to me and be quiet until we reach Moscow. We 
shall scarcely be able to understand each other.” 

Samsonov's thick fingers, joined together on his stomach, 
tightened, then the thumbs revolved around each other and 
he said bitterly: 

‘Tt must be supposed that you regard me as a complete 
fool! Thanks! If you like, I saved you from the whole vile 
business, from the slime that was sucking you in, when you 
could no longer feel the ground under your feet!” 

‘Saved me? From whom?” 

“From the Dilzmann! From that German woman! Surely 
you don’t think that she invited you to the debate out of 
emotion, just in order to look at you sentimentally and 
sigh sweetly about some kind of past episode you shared 
with her? To give you a smile? To have a glass of brandy 
with you? ]sn’t there someone else here—didn’'t that fellow 
Ditzmann bring pressure to bear on your delightful Frau 
Ilerbert—excuse me, please—with a definite goal in mind? 
You are well aware of who he is?” 

‘Please accept my proposal,” Nikitin interrupted coldly, 
not hearing him out. ‘“Let’s not talk until Moscow. I am 
tired. Very tired. And I have no desire to cooperate in 
your speculations, even if you are Sherlock Holmes, Ins- 
pector Maigret and Major Pronin rolled into one.” 

“Splendid, let’s not talk. And may I thank you once 
again for clearing up the true nature of our relations. Our 
uncovered tragedy. Your sincere feelings towards me bring 
a tear to my eye.” 

“A crocodile tear. This was how it had to end, Platon.” 

“Oho, Vadim, oho. I don’t know you, I don’t know you.” 

‘“Frankness towards each other?’ Nikitin thought, alrea- 
dy separated from Samsonov by a heavy silence which, in 
its coldness, was like a blackening crack in the ice. ‘“Frank- 
ness which kills everything. Under the guise of frankness 
he wants to put me in some kind of weak, humiliating po- 
sition, even to accuse me in some way. What alienated us? 
Why am I angry with him? Was he really quite unable 
here, abroad, to control what showed itself so disgustingly 
then, at the ‘Prague’? What was he jealous of? Did the at- 
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tention shown me irritate him? Was he jealous of the way 
Frau Herbert took me up? What for, then, what for? His 
frankness, in fact, is like hatred for me. But it’s strange— 
I’ve never done him a bad turn. Why, then, do I feel so 
unwell? Endless smoking, brandy, nights without sleep...” 

The fresh breeze streaming through the small aperture 
of the air vent from the lunar expanse of the night sky 
cooled his head, but the pain at his heart did not subside, 
gripping his chest with a quiet, aching bitterness close to 
the anguish that occurs at the moment of an attack. An- 
guish, tiredness, the sleeplessness of the previous night, 
a feeling of dissatisfaction with himself and hostility to- 
wards Samsonov, the pathetic, perplexed, pale face of Frau 
Herbert and her sudden cry ‘‘Vadim! Vadim!” at the last 
instant, the cry of the former Emma and her kiss, hurried 
and clumsy— everything was in the painful irregularities 
of his heart. To forget himself and to distract himself from 
his disturbing pain, he made himself think about that bliss- 
ful moment when the aircraft, coming in to land, would 
lightly touch its wheels on the concrete of Sheremetevo 
Airport and roll with a terrible roar of disengaged engines 
across the ground past the signal lights of the runway; 
then—the odorous and homely breeze of the airfield, the 
silence comparable to nothing else, the familiar sounds of 
one’s own tongue, passport control, waiting for luggage and 
loading it into a taxi, dilapidated and rattling, the modest 
lights of the Moscow streets with pale shopwindows, the 
faces of passers-by, queues at trolleybus stops, the figures 
of traffic controllers in the squares and the conversation 
with the driver, curious about how they lived there, after 
the foreign cigarette had been smoked, and, at last, the 
dear, unchanging old house, still in the same place, the 
scratched lift, the smell of the entrance hall, the double 
ring, memorized and automatic, at the door on the eighth 
floor, the light in the hall and the face of his wife, shining 
with joy: ‘““Vadim, at last!” —and her familiar lips, clinging 
to his, still sticky and swect it seemed from the confectio- 
nary distributed at take-off. She never saw him off and ne- 
ver met him at the airport—that had been laid down by 
both of them since his first trip and so his return was unex- 
pected and joyful... 

“Only don’t hurry,” Nikitin thought, having so graphi- 
cally experienced several seconds of his happy return that 
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he had heard the sound of his wife’s voice and seen her 
himself in his well-dusted study, which had something new 
about it (a lamp or a statuette, purchased in his absence) 
and where there was a pile of newspapers, parcels of books 
and a stack of letters neatly arranged for him, on the ma- 
gazine table, with a sheet of paper on top of the letters 
with the names of those who needed him, who had rung, 
who had asked for him and who were waiting for him. ‘No, 
I mustn’t think about home. Otherwise the time will drag 
intolerably. I've missed my wife and my study too much, 
so I won’t think about them. When I get into the taxi, 
when we drive out of the airport on to the highway—only 
then... A few days. I am returning ahead of time... But 
why does it seem to me that I haven’t been home for a 
whole eternity? Why am I feeling this now? It’s as if 
somewhere far away, outside, the whole of life has passed. 
When we flew off to Germany there was some sort of sen- 
tence going round in my head. What was it, then? He, my 
main character, had a dream, in childhood. He was lying, 
grown weak or wounded, on some bricks in a back yard. She is 
bending over him, pulting his head on her knees. He was 
in love with this girl. They lived in the same block. 
“But the sentence, the sentence ... what sentence? I 
have forgotten it. I shouldn't try to remember it, I 
shouldn't strain. It will come of its own accord. If it 
comes... Incidentally, it may not even be necessary. Now— 
no sentences. I am tired of sentences. What a piteous and 
terrible cry that was: ““Vadim, Vadim!’ And how she pressed 
her head into my chest. But I was silent, there were no 
words—I mumbled something absurd. And kissed her ab- 
surdly... She had controlled herself in the restaurant, but 
then that cry. A cry of despair. It was as if she were ask- 
ing me for something. Rome, Rome... Why does she love 
Rome so much? Piazza Navona... When was I in Rome? 
The year before last. There was a debate there, too—about 
what? I think I was there for a week. Why does she love 
Rome so much?” He thought as the cngines roared mono- 
tonously, looking at the moon, the rays of its mute, vacant 
light running over the wing in the mute limitlessness of 
the night, evoking again and again that same unresolved 
feeling of incompleteness, of melancholy separation from 
something, which wearied him and remained beyond com- 
prehension. ““Why Rome in particular and not Paris?” 
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He made himself imagine Rome and suddenly he saw 
and felt it so tangibly, in such detail, that he was struck 
by his clear awareness of the city, which he thought he had 
forgotten. The sun was hot then, it was April, and there 
were ancient pines and coconut palms, carrying with them 
something thoroughly resort-like and southern, scorching 
streets with dazzling windows, the whiteness of the houses, 
the awnings over the balconies, the Venetian blinds at the 
windows and the immense pile of the half-ruined Coliseum, 
the eternal magnificence of St. Peter's and its frontier with 
the mysterious Vatican, the immense square, packed with 
cars that gleamed like civilization itself, with the coaches 
of tourists of different nationalities and, like a return to 
many centuries before, with horse-drawn cabs; the bitter 
smell of petrol, mixed with the smell, nevertheless pleas- 
ant there, of horses’ sweat and dung. that the cheerful 
coachmen with sun-burned faces who lured the _ tourists 
scooped up without embarrassment; nuns in black or white 
habits, made noticeable by their pale, thin faces, driving 
up on motor-cycles with the earnest calm of experienced 
taxi drivers; hippies of indeterminate sex with manes of 
hair falling below their shoulder-blades, necks unwashed, 
strumming on guitars by the sunny Spanish Steps; kissing 
couples on the broad parapets; crowds of tourists by the 
Trevi Fountain, always wrapped in coolness, where the 
coins thrown into the transparent, greenish water glint 
like silver on the bottom; the pleasantly quiet Piazza Na- 
vona, that Roman Montmartre, with pigeons settling on the 
easels of artists selling their pictures and sketches, around 
whom children chased over the cobbles after a checker- 
board-patterned football; the seller of multi-coloured bal- 
loons and the blue balloon someone had let go, floating off 
alone in the golden evening sky over this blessed square 
of some kind of sweet and distant peace; the commercial 
Corso, jammed with cars, shining with the shopwindows of 
department stores and luxurious little boutiques, crowds on 
the pavements, glimpses of black, spaceman glasses, of 
short trousers, of transparent stockings encasing women’s 
legs, visible through light overcoats completely unbuttoned; 
cafe tables beneath striped awnings; restaurateurs on 
step-ladders, washing the windows of their restaurants in 
the mornings; and in this same Rome the Appian Way, 
half stone, half asphalt, which once heard the tread of the 
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wooden sandals of Scippio’s legions, the ruined buildings 
by the road, the remains of stone walls and of gates, sep- 
arate blocks of stone, taken root in the ancient soil of past 
Roman magnificence, and beside them, on the side of the 
road, on green grass in the shade of the pines, parked 
Fiats, white perambulators, beautiful young men and wom- 
en dressed for the beach, sitting in attitudes of Sunday 
repose on folding chairs; and the never-still city centre— 
the rumble of trams, the staccatto crackle of motor-cycles, 
the insane chaos of almost uncontrolled traffic of a kind 
absent even in Paris, the haze of exhaust fumes in the air, 
the lines of motionless cars along the pavements and, amid 
this narrow corridor, the impatiently hooting torrent of 
other cars, unbroken, braking, jerking and rolling rapidly, 
in which unknown young and elderly people were going 
somewhere, hurrying, laughing, talking, silent, kissing dur- 
ing the halts, like ants in a disturbed ants’ hill who have 
thought of a means of moving along their ants’ arterial 
roads, dashing, as if following a set, inconceivable programme, 
round a closed circle which has neither beginning nor 
end—and all this improbable city in spring danced, sparkled, 
roared, dazzled and deafened with only the occasional 
sign of antiquity occurring to one side wafting for an in- 
stant, like coolness or a hint of calm. 

‘Why did she love Rome? Did she say that in Rome she 
was in splendid spirits? In the Piazza Navona, where an 
island of calm was preserved amid a real hell>”’ 

But he had not felt comfortable in that city, which was 
too noisy and too overcrowded with tourists; he had lived 
alone, a Russian, in a pension near the Piazza Espagna 
with a tiny domestic lift that rose and descended for three 
liras, in a room on the southern side, emphatically old- 
world, filled with plush-covered armchairs, with a spacious 
solarium-balcony, shaded by plants from the sun, and a 
large umbrella, beneath which, always awakened in the 
early morning by the insane crackle of motor-cycles, he had 
breakfasted—icy butter from the refrigerator, crisp white 
rolls, jam, coffee fragrant in the morning air which did not 
grow cold in the metal coffee-pot—had hreakfasted, fed 
the pigeons and looked at the windows of sume office-build- 
ing opposite, where people were doing something, sitting 
at tables, typing, had looked at the distant domes of the 
cathedrals, at the silhouettes of Rome, trembling in the al- 
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ready hot blueness, while below, invisible beneath the bal- 
cony, the chasm of the still cool street had long been rum- 
bling and seething with a herd of cars. Before going down- 
stairs he had felt in advance the denseness of the crowd, 
the stink of the endless exhaust haze on the bottom of the 
chasm, the scorching blink of car windows, the squares, 
one after the other, the unnaturalness of mechanical and 
human circulation; there, on the stone streets hot in the 
sun, it was impossible to smoke, for the smell of petrol 
fumes penetrated chokingly into the throat; there wa3 noth- 
ing to breathe, the collar of a clean shirt stuck sweatily to 
the neck in half an hour (by evening it was already grey 
and one had to change one’s shirt) and one’s tie constrict- 
ed and irritated one; the head grew hot and the attention 
was soon dulled by the apocalyptic heat, the roar, the 
glare and the multitude of people and fatigue came, one 
wanted to drink cold beer and sit in the light shade some- 
where, curiosity towards the beauties of the eternal city 
spent and Jazy, flat, indifferent thoughts crept in: ‘‘What 
for? What is the sense of this glittering, mad ant hill? Is 
there measure to it and where is the stop? And where does 
it go from here?” . 

liven over-populated New York (he had been there in 
winter, three years before) with its boastful skyscraper lux- 
ury, the bronze and marble of its ‘centres’ and the stock 
exchange, the electric power of Broadway, the stunning 
frenzy of advertising good cheer, even Paris with its tour- 
ist bustle and its crowds of vehicles had not oppressed him 
in the way that the sun-scorched Eternal City had by its 
chaotic nature. 

‘‘Why did she love Rome? She said that she felt easy 
there...” 

Then, during these days spent in Rome, he had missed 
not Moscow, not its mild summer evenings with the first 
flashes of street lamps merging with the late strawberry 
sunset in the gap of a street, not winter mornings with crys- 
tal cones of new drifts heaped up by the blizzard, but some- 
thing quite different which had begun to torment him a 
few years previously, after a trip to the places where he 
had been born and lived until the age of five—places to 
which he was suddenly drawn and to reach which, trans- 
ferring from plane to plane, it was necessary to fly further 
than to America. 
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As he shaved in the morning in the pension in front of 
a large mirror, which reflected the white light switches, the 
sterile sheen of the porcelain basins and the nickel-plated 
hooks, or as he lay in the bath in the breeze from the open 
window, he captured in his memory with some excitement 
a sunny September day in Siberia as he watched the shift- 
ing flicker of the sunbeams over the clean tiled walls... 

At that time, below him, the Tunguska wound, its 
reaches gleaming for a long time, cutting through the yellow- 
brown, endless expanse of the taiga, and the sun, passing 
across the lakes, blazed np in them and in the bends of 
the river, sending upwards bundles of light from the succes- 
Sive mirrors asif they came from there, from the earth, aim- 
ing blinding sunbeams at the windows of the twelve-seat 
aircraft, which popped like a primus stove, often making 
abrupt turns and lying sharply on its wing, so that the pas- 
sengers, stiffening instantly, seemed to teeter as if over 
an abyss, over the mirrored loops of the Tunguska below 
and the glittering lakes, like fields of glass in the taiga. 
When they landed at last ‘for a ten minutes smoke” (as 
the pilot said), the ineffable silence was striking and there 
was the light breath of sweet country air, which brought 
the scent of hay (stacks could be seen on the edge of the 
grassy airfield), the nearby, sleepy shine of the river, the 
quiet houses by the water—in everything there was some- 
thing peaceful, forgotten, that had come from childhood, 
from the fragile world of distant dreams. 

He was shaken and stunned by this airy primeval still- 
ness and touched by the first consciousness of the settle- 
ment of his childhood, which had appeared before him more 
than once with the summer smell of warm grass in the 
lanes and the sugary snow reaching the windowsills on De- 
cember mornings. The settlement where he was born had 
earlier scemed in his imagination to be almost a small 
town on the bank of the Tunguska, but now, in reality, it 
showed itself to be a very small, cosy and, in some way, 
sad village, with duckboards beside the houses, squeezed by 
the taiga against the river. But what he remembered in 
particular—and not just in Rome—was a night when, after 
making the acquaintance of a young student from Irkutsk 
who had come to visit his relatives, they had gone with 
Matvey Lukich, a 70-year-old man who had known Nikitin’s 
father during the years he had taught there, some ten kilo- 
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metres into the taiga after wood grouse. Utterly exhausted 
by the dense marshes, their bones aching from crossing 
the tussocks, they had passed the night in the twilight on 
the bank of the Umotka, a tributary of the Tunguska, a 
narrow, winding stream that flowed under the fir trees be- 
tween thick yellow grass, amid the deep and imperturbable 
stillness of the taiga in autumn, which was broken only 
by the occasional cry of a tomtit. 

He awoke in the middle of the night, chilled through, 
on a bed of spruce branches spread on the roots of the 
trees and immediately saw above him through the branches 
of the fir trees a starry sky so black and immense, such 
bright constellations, as they appear before the onset of 
winter, high and large and burning with a pure, icy flame, 
that he instantly froze still further from their spiky, fren- 
zied twinkling over the taiga. Beside him a guttering fire 
crackled and he was conscious of the smell of cold earth 
and the bitter, warmish smell of smoke. Not stirring he 
looked at the sky, which blazed with harsh feverishness 
directly into his eyes, the September fields of stars emit- 
ting their sound of infinity. He lay on his back, looked at 
them unblinkingly and slowly floated in the peace of the 
world, as if in the spell of happy immortality, enchanted by 
the theatrical secret of the universe, which had secretly 
opened the gates of inaccessible eternity to him. Then 
other, barely perceptible sounds were carried from the sky, 
the strange sounds of earthly life and living suffering, 
alien to the indestructible, calm beauty of eternity. 

Somewhere there, in the wind-swept heights, migrating 
geese were cackled—already the frosts that had set in and, 
evidently, the snow that had fallen on the northern lakes 
of Yakutia were driving them south and Nikitin was sud- 
denly conscious of the terrible Arctic cold of the skies, the 
darkness illuminated hy the stars, the desolation, in which 
tired flocks of geese, invisible from the earth, were flying 
with their last strength. He was conscious of what an in- 
significantly small, weak drop of fire, gleaming beneath 
them and lost in the impenetrable ocean of the night, the 
lonely camp-fire was and he envied their invincible in- 
stinct, which overcame the awfulness of dark and infinity. 

Then he imagined that somewhere very far away, thou- 
sands of kilometres from the glimmering spark of the camp- 
fire, this speck of warmth amid the limitless blackness of 
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space, was civilization, the clectric paradise of streets, the 
steam heating of comfortable apartments with clean, com- 
fortable beds, with tiled bathrooms, scented soap, shaving 
tackle, high-speed lifts, a table lamp, favourite books; he 
would soon return there, he thought—and, freezing, smil- 
ing, shivering in the twilight cold, he felt a limitlessly and 
joyfully free person because he had the right to return but 
was, instead, lying there by the fire, on the bank of the 
Umotka, lost beneath the stars, carried by curiosity for 
the places that had brought him into the world to the very 
edge of the world. What was this? An incommunicable en- 
joyment of the minutes of reality linking him to the eter- 
nal world of mystery, beauty and suffering and of the op- 
portunity to return to clean, well-ordered urban comfort, 
which had become a necessity? 

...Matvey Lukich had risen and was busying himself 
about the fire, stirring the logs in the flame. Sharp-smelling 
smoke billowed, the fire crackled more vigorously, sparks 
flew upwards like reddish dust past the dark branches of 
the spruce trees towards the black sky, which was every- 
where filled with white-hot twinkling, and he heard the 
student turn over on the bed of branches, sighing, and 
mumble: 

“How lovely, good lord, how lovely!’ And sitting up, he 
asked delightedly: ‘Surely you didn’t go after grandad 
Amikan alone? And how was it? Did you have any luck?” 

‘After bear, you mean?” Matvey Lukich replied, congh- 
ing from the smoke and spitting, and again he shifted the 
burning piece of wood in the fire. ‘I used to go after the 
beast. But you’ve got to take two pairs of drawers and a 
linen basket with you. When you’re going after a bear.” 

Nikitin lay and listened to their voices. 

‘Are you joking? Is it so dangerous?” the student said. 

“You can’t simply catch a bear. If you miss him or 
wound him, he'll get you. The bullet will punch right 
through him, it'll burn his insides, but he’s a living thing. 
If you fire at his head the bullet will bounce off, as if from 
iron, or slide off. He’s got a skull like concrete. But when 
he’s wounded he gets savage and he'll catch you up—he’s 
as fast as an express train. You’ve got to get under the left 
shoulder-blade. And with dogs. Don’t go after him without 
dogs. Take one dog instead of two friends. When you're 
after bear, a dog is more reliable than two friends.” 
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“But ifhe... Well, you can always hide behind a 
tree.”’ 

“You can, but it isn’t necessary.” Matvey Lukich laughed, 
continuing to stir up the newly revived fire. “You can 
scuttle behind a tree like a crab or take to your heels— 
he’ll hook you from behind the tree with one paw and 
have your scalp off. If you fire for the first time and don’t 
down the bear, stand still and don’t back off, even if your 
legs are trembling and even if you've pissed yourself. He 
will see that there’s fear in you straight away and then 
he’ll come at you like a storm, because there’s vengeance 
in him as there is in no other animal.” 

‘And the dogs? Did you say that they find the lair, Mat- 
vey Lukich>?” 

‘They find the lair by the first snows. Once the snows 
have fallen, you can see how the steam rises over the 
lair. In September the beast puts on fat, eats berries and 
nuts, makes his lair ready and towards winter makes a plug 
for his rear. For that, first he drinks water and then eats 
clay. Cleans his stomach. And afterwards, when he gets 
the fat, he makes a plug from the clay inside. So that no 
insects get into his stomach while the beast is asleep.” 

‘How amazing!” 

“When the dogs have found the lair they begin to bark 
at it. Then, when the dogs have begun to bark, you should 
gel a beam ready and a small switch.” 

“What for? What beam?” 

‘A beam, | say. Look, you see that log in the fire? The 
thickness of that round... And the switch should be the 
thickness of a mug round. You’ve got your beam ready— 
shove it in the door of the lair, where the beast is. He'll 
come on out. You've got to shove the beam in neat. Other- 
wise the beast will grope it.” 

‘How do you mean, ‘grope it?” 

“Pull it towards himself.” 

‘And then what do you do?” 

‘He bellows from inside and you shove the switch after 
the beam. The door of the lair is blocked and the beast gets 
himself into the block. As soon as he shows you his left 
shoulder-blade, fire immediately. Don’t take your time aim- 
ing. If you wound him, then death’s staring you in the 
face. And now the dogs come into it. When the bear comes 
out, they must hold him by the trousers. Pull him by the 
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trousers, that is. You don’t need two friends, just one dog. 
Don’t go after a bear without a dog.” 

The student was silent for a short while, reflecting on 
something, then asked with the same naive, youthful en- 
thusiasm: 

“Yesterday evening you said that you had seen the tracks 
of bear and elk here?” 

‘Right. He was here,’ Matvey Lukich confirmed gravely. 
“The bear is going after the elk. Lying in wait for it. He 
wanted to kill it. He loves elk meat. An elk is enough meat 
for him for three weeks. He eats some and buries the left- 
overs in the earth, so that it can rot down and spoil a bit, 
so that it’s swect to eat. Ihe bear’s gone away from here, 
the tracks are old, but there’s an elk here—there are lots 
of sleeping places, the grass is crushed. And he’s been nib- 
bling the willows on the bank, the topmost twigs. Take it 
from me, there’s an elk round here. They’re in rut.” 

‘What does ‘in rut’ mean?” the student asked with sur- 
prise. 

“It’s looking for a female. A woman, that is... Well, 
young fellow, shall we have some tea? You’re not frozen?” 
Matvey Lukich said, putting a smoke-blackened kettle on 
the fire. ““Tea at night is a friend.” 

The refurbished fire blazed up under the trees, giving 
off warmth and crackling more and more vigorously, the 
flaming logs snapping. Nikitin did not intervene in the 
conversation, listening with secret enjoyment while they 
earnestly drank warmed tea from mugs, sitting by the fire. 
An orange blizzard of sparks flew upwards and scattered 
in the darkness, which surrounded them with an impenetra- 
ble wall of night beyond which, at the foot of a cliff, the 
quiet and transparent Umotka must be flowing (in the 
daytime the water weed on its clean bed could be seen 
swaying and streaming), while further from the bank were 
the taiga, the bush, lakes overgrown with sedge, bears and 
elks; along the edge of the nearby bank reflections of the 
light winked and danced, while in front of the wall of 
darkness, which breathed the icy chill of the earth, two 
huskies lay, looking at the flames with intelligent, calm 
yellow eyes. The dogs, their muzzles on their outstretched 
paws, lay as if on the border between the fire-light and to- 
tal darkness, guarding the flame amid the taiga and the 
stars. 
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At that moment there seemed nothing more beautiful, 
eternal and true than the deep night, the sparks in the 
smoke flying towards the conslellations, the cry of the 
geese in the desolate sky, the huskies, looking with their 
intelligent eyes, and the mumbling of the student by the 
camp-hre: 

‘How lovely, good lord, how lovely...” 

When he awoke for the second time, it had become much 
colder and the fire, cautiously spilting sparks, was burn- 
ing smokily; Matvey Lukich and the student slept. The 
constellations, quile low, had all shifted place according 
to pattern, a litle paler now, and had gone behind the 
overhanging tops of the spruce trees, which could now be 
distinguished in the grey air; only the large stars at their 
zenith were still piercingly bright, penetrating with white, 
pre-dawn fire between the branches... A sticky, damp fog 
stirred across the wet grass beyond the camp-fire. 

Suddenly both huskies leaped up together and stood quite 
still, looking at a thicket. Immediately, obeying to some 
kind of signal, Matvey Lukich jumped up quickly in an 
unbuttoned wadded jacket, look the carbine leaning against 
the trunk of a fir tree, walked some ten paces along the 
raised bank and lifted his head. Nikitin, too, gazed up- 
wards, failing to notice at once that, along the top branches 
of a spruce tree half enveloped by mist, a yellowish-brown 
squirrel was running playfully. Then, at the very crown 
of the tree, its golden tail flashed, shivered and disappeared. 
Matvey Lukich unhurriedly raised the carbine, took brief 
aim and fired. “Missed,” Nikitin thought with a ringing in 
his ears. But something dark and thin, slipping down from 
above and making the branches sway, fell on to the tree 
roots in the bushes. A short while later Matvey Lukich ap- 
proached the camp-fire, holding the dead squirrel by its 
hind legs, and offered it to one of the huskies to sniff and 
lick off the blood. The second dog was evidently still 
young; he did not allow it to sniff the prey, but neverthe- 
less it licked the blood from the muzzle of the old dog 
stretching out its neck. The huskies became calm and lay 
gown again. Matvey Lukich sat on a felled birch, took out 
his clasp knife (he had used it the previous day to cut 
bread for them), put the dead squirrel on his knees—blood 
dripped on the ground from the hole in its head—slit open 
the ends of its paws and easily slipped off the skin, as if 
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turning a stocking inside out, hanging it on the birch with 
its bushy tail downward. The small pink carcass lay on 
his knees like the body of a slaughtered baby, its knees 
tucked under, its head bloody—everything that had hap- 
pened was like a terrible execution and Nikitin even winced. 

‘Have you killed it? Was it a male or a female?” the 
student, startled by the shot, asked sleepily, guessing what 
had occurred. 

“A bloke.” 

Matvey Lukich went up to the dogs and placed the pink, 
helpless body of the infant that had just been destroyed, 
beautiful a moment before, before the old husky, which 
was already on its feet. The husky sniffed it and took the 
bloody head in ils teeth—a crackle was heard. The dog ate 
without greed, as if demonstrating a lazy, cautious disdain, 
while the young husky glanced sideways at the even sound 
of crackling and immediately turned away indifferently, 
probably understanding that the prey was another’s. The 
crunching soon ceased. Licking its lips, the dog looked 
quietly at Matvey Lukich, wagged its tail and curled it- 
self up in a ball by the fire. Now the young husky leaped 
up, turned its muzzle towards the thicket, which was whit- 
ened with mist, and stretched out ils entire body, its ears 
pricked. The old dog half opened its yellow, intelligent 
eyes, but continued to lie in a ball. Matvey Lukich again 
took the carbine and said softly: 

“There’s another one running, though. Waiting for the 
sun. Squirrels play before sunrise.” 

And he moved to the thicket, noiselessly skirting the 
sere, dry larches. 

A minute later a shot rang out and he returned a sec- 
ond time to the fire, carrying a dead squirrel by its hind 
legs, its smoky-grey tail, wet with dew and bushy, drag- 
ging along the grass. This time he gave it to the young 
husky to sniff, while the old dog rose unwillingly, yawned 
and moved indilferently aside. 

Matvey Lukich sat on the felled birch and waited a long 
time for something, lightly stroking the back of the slaugh- 
tered little animal with his rough palm. 

“Tt’s still quivering, alive,” he said, as if guiltily, and 
only some time later skinned it and hung its pelt beside 
the first. 

“A bloke, too?” asked the surprised student, involuntari- 
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ly falling into Matvey Lukich’s dialect. ‘Well, you're 
a marksman!”’ 

‘Nah, a woman. Husband and wife, then.” 

Matvey Lukich rose, whistled and threw the carcass of 
the squirrel to the young husky. The dog twitched its sharp 
nose, carefully sniffed the disfigured red body, but did not 
eat; Matvey Lukich said: 

“It’s still young. I didn’t feed it for a day before going 
into the taiga, but it doesn’t eat.” 

And he placed the squirrel in front of the old husky, 
who slowly ate it, iis gnawing jaws emitting the same cau- 
tious, disdainful crunching. 

It wasa wet autumn morning and the early mist stretched 
past the bushes on the bank of the Umotka, over the 
icy, increasingly light water, smoking with a quiet waver- 
ing of white threads in the damp thicket, silent, spattered 
with turbid scarlet gold on the tops of the firs and the 
trunk of the felled birch, where the skins hung, turned in- 
side out, of two destroyed, cheerful, good little animals, 
which had been playing while they waited for the sun... 

‘‘Why do I remember that so clearly? Why did I remem- 
ber the night in the taiga when I was in Rome and Mos- 
cow when I was in the taiga? Was I trying to find the 
truth, while conscious only of the moment of truth? I felt 
the bewitching night then, the camp-fire, the cold, the sim- 
plicity of human life under a starry sky but, all the same, 
something did not satisfy me. Was I searching for the full 
sense of reality in my delight, in the delight of the stu- 
dent, in the migrating cry of the geese, in those beautiful 
squirrels (husband and wife), which Matvey Lukich killed? 
He killed and destroyed the balance of a wonderful 
world, as if he had killed the night, the icy smell of the 
water, the camp-fire, as if he had extinguished the stars or 
set fire to the taiga—the great and fragile purpose of the 
earth. Could I have thought like that during the war years? 

‘Yes, that moment when he fired at the squirrel was 
the moment of some kind of truth. A moment, but not the 
entire meaning of life. And where is the entire meaning? 
Under that twinkling sky in the taiga? Why, then, was I 
drawn to Moscow, to its comfort, to electric Jight, to clean 
linen, to a hot bath when, after all, that night was real 
enjoyment. For a moment? For a few hours? 

‘Too bad, then there are no complete answers anywhere 
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and no firm, absolute truths for everyone. She liked Rome, 
but it oppressed apd wearied me... What was the mean- 
ing, then, of my meeling with Emma? And the meaning 
of conversations that were painful for her and for me? 
Why, what am I thinking of? How long have we _ been 
flying? Why does my heart hurt so much? Validol... I'll 
take a second Validol tablet. That’s all I need—to arrive 
to be laid up with an attack...” 


Frowning, Nikitin inhaled briefly through his mouth and 
rubbed his chest around the heart. It redoubled its pain- 
ful, irregular, hurrying beats. 

The engines roared evenly. Soothed by the sound of the 
motors and the drowsy, bluish light from the night lights 
in the ceiling, the cabin slept, and beside him, to the left, 
arms crossed on his chest and head thrown back, Samso- 
nov dozed, his fleshy face frozen in a martyred, angry ex- 
pression. As he reached for a Validol tablet, Nikitin thought 
for the first time that, perhaps, one could guess from Sam- 
sonov's sleeping face what he had been like in childhood— 
a fat boy, sulky, short-legged, angry at the insults dealt 
him by his class-mates... 

‘What happened between us was senseless,” Nikitin re- 
fiected. “Senseless, even though our relations will scarcely 
remain unchanged. Am I really unable to get the better 
of myself and forgive him? Strange—we’ve known each oth- 
er for many years ... If only I had a firm grasp of what 
is important in our life and what isn’t. Was Rome impor- 
tant? And that night and that morning in the taiga? And 
was Hamburg important? And the meeting with Emma? 
And the quarrel with Samsonov? After the war, at twenty- 
one years of age, everything was of primary importance. 
And, at the same time, was not of primary importance as 
well—all of life lay ahead, the essence of life was in life 
itself, and it rushed into the happy, unknown ‘then’ with 
lightning speed, without any halts, without doubts, and 
there was no need to ponder over what was important and 
what was of little importance in the days, months and 
years flashing past. ‘Then’ came: graduation, marriage, suc- 
cesses, fame. Why have I begun to ponder over this during 
the last five years? I’ve begun to wonder whether I’m hap- 
py and search for meaning in any action I take, in some- 
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one else’s words, in the falling snow, in flowing water, in 
that starry night over the taiga, suddenly revealed, like 
eternity... What has happened? Awareness that ‘then’ 
has already passed? The understanding that comes with my 
age? 

“Why did she ask me if I was happy? And her final 
cry: ‘Vadim, Vadim!’ Does that mean that she continued 
tc love me for 26 years—and did the meaning of her life 
lie in expectation, in an unrealised hope? But I looked for 
the essence in constant dissatisfaction, asked myself ques- 
tions about the duality of truths (and how they used to 
shine as simple and clear-cut symbols!) and the contra- 
dlictory nature of life itself, which had not become better 
and simpler. After all, at times, when I saw spiteful glances, 
angry faces, humiliation, the cruelty of one person to- 
wards another, | would feel something akin to hatred for 
people apparently bereft of charity and love. But then all 
I had to do was encounter a chance sympathetic glance, 
hear someone’s melodious speech or kindly tone—and the 
hatred quickly cooled and I was engulfed by pity for ev- 
eryone—for someone else’s crying child, for an unknown 
and unattractive young woman in the street, for each pas- 
ser-by and especially for my wife, as soon as I imagined 
her pain and mine again after the death of our son. No, 
(that was not love for my wile, it was something more, it 
was a burning intimacy, a united understanding, higher 
than anything else could be. When did this happen to me? 
And when did the truth lose its firmness! After the death 
of our sone” 


It happened two months after the funeral. They had gone 
to their country cottage in order not to see in their apart- 
ment everything that recalled Igor, his cheerful squeals 
and the stamping of his strong little legs over the carpet, 
his chirping voice and his laughter, which still seemed to 
live in the orphaned rooms, in the light stirring of the cur- 
tains, in the wallpaper over his little table and the sun- 
beam on the neat pile of now unnecessary toys. There, at 
the cottage, he worked to the point of exhaustion, of nau- 
sea and faintness, wandering late in the evening for a long 
time through country roads across the neighbouring fields, 
killing the mechanical labour of consciousness by lengthy 
walks. 
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Once, returning towards midnight, already wearied by 
walking, he began to climb up from a hollow, walking 
along the deserted road towards the lights shining ahead; 
feeling breathless, he increasingly slowed his steps against 
his own will, as if something was preventing him, as if 
something was holding him back ... Suddenly, with a shiv- 
er, he almost physically felt someone’s fixed, unwavering 
gaze aimed at his back. Struggling with his breathing, he 
looked round quickly—behind him was the thick blackness 
of night without a single light, without a sound, darkness, 
without a movement or a person anywhere. 

He persuaded himself that this could not be true, that 
this was the consequence of an over-tired imagination fol- 
lowing prolonged work, and he was drawn, as to salvation, 
out of the hollow towards the lights, while at the same 
time some incomprehensible force pushed him backwards, 
seizing him by the shoulders, stopping him and fastening 
on the back of his neck with a mortal coldness, arousing 
such limitless anxiety, such loneliness, that his heart was 
ready to break. 

He did not know what had happened. Perhaps something 
was warning him about something—or had evil itself re- 
gretted that he had broken away from the shadows to the 
dim lights of the cottage ahead? Or perhaps someone invis- 
ible was calling him from there? 

He reached his cottage, went up to his study, fearing to 
wake his wife by the squeak of the wooden stairs, and lit 
the table lamp. Shaken, he smoked, pacing from corner to 
corner, constantly feeling with his back that living and ar- 
resting gaze of unmoving darkness, like a human gaze... 

He could not sleep all night, twisting and turning on the 
divan with the light on, getting up, pacing again, breath- 
ing in the coolness near the window, half-open to the shad- 
ows of the garden, taking valerian drops and lying down 
again with a stifling lump in his throat, remembering the 
words of an elderly artist acquaintance to him during the 
time of his son’s loss: when we die we shall walk, we 
shall move, one beside the other, but always past the liv- 
ing, Never meeting or recognising them, not seeing one 
another—along a different sinusoid of time. 

Remembering these words, he screwed up his eyes, con- 
scious of the recent, menacing feeling when he had been 
climbing out of the hollow- the elusive gaze at his back— 
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and thought about himself, about his wife, healthy, alive 
in the world, two months now withoul a son, while he was 
there, alone, helpless, in his white stockings, with his 
chirping little voice, with the sweet smell of his light, flax- 
en hair, departed into the eternal cold and darkness, into 
another sinusoid of time, always past, past them, never 
meeting. He wept that night: his lips remembered the 
small icy triangle of his son’s mouth on the freezing [eb- 
ruary day and his memory would not let go of the bluish 
gleam of his eyes, bright not long before, cheerful, child- 
ishly enthusiastic, which seeped feebly through lashes that 
were not quite shut... 

‘I lost half my life then. Wasn't it then that the truth 
lost its firmness?”’ 


The next day, thoroughly jaded by sleeplessness and 
tormented by head-ache and a pain in his heart, he came 
down to the sunny, fresh veranda, which was still half in 
shadow, where his wife, slightly drowsy, her hair tied back, 
was silently preparing breakfast (she had spoken little 
since the disaster). He kissed her on the corner of her of- 
fered lips as usual, and said: “Good morning ...”, keeping 
his hand longer than usual on her shoulder, and immedia- 
tely saw in his wife’s upturned face the fleeting reflection 
of fear: ‘‘Hlave you slept badly? Again? What, what is the 
matter with your” 

“How are you?” she asked. 

Fine,” he replied, using an habitual expression, already 
prepared but clearly dissembling expression; and in or- 
der not to lie now, to get away from anxious questions and 
the inquiring altention of her eyes, he walked down the 
steps into the garden, already warm in April from the sun 
shining through the transparent greenery, and walked aim- 
lessly across the grass under the dewy coolness of the ap- 
ple trees and stood beneath a birch, tenderly green with fo- 
liage, from which starlings were sending honey-sweet rings 
of sound into the pure morning air—phy-i-t—as if the 
shaky rings were dispersing through transparent water. But 
the calm joy of this spring morning did not soothe him, 
the stroll did not distract him and then, at breakfast, un- 
able to bear the silent disquiet of his wife, he nevertheless 
lied, unexpectedly for himself, saying that he had worked 
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through the entire night in order not to let the mood pass; 
he regretted the words as soon as he had spoken them. 

She guessed the truth: 

“Vadim, are you deceiving me? I went into your study— 
you haven't written a line. I know what you were thinking 
about.” 

“Yes,” he said, frowning, “I just can’t... Perhaps we 
should ge somewhere for two or three months? Chuck ev- 
erything—and go away...” 

She was pouring out his coffee. Without finishing, she 
dropped the coffee pot on to its stand, her strength some- 
how gone, sank into a straw-bottomed chair, turned her 
face away and wept: 

“Oh God, oh God, everything has gone with him.” 

“Lida,” he said, ‘‘we must control ourselves... both of 
us.” 

“Yes, yes, we must control ourselves,” she said, pressing 
a napkin to her nose. ‘‘But—how? How? I am already afraid 
of everything. I’ve begun to fear everything. After his 
death. Fear of something undefined, fear of loneliness. I’m 
even afraid of telephone calls late at night when you are 
not at home. I imagine danger everywhere. Excuse me, | 
don’t know what’s the matter with me, but I am afraid for 
you now. You are working every hour of the day, you 
aren’t sleeping... Please don’t smoke. Or smoke less... 
You've begun to turn grey, your temples are quite white.” 

“Everything will be fine with me,” he repeated. “Lots of 
people turn grey at my age.” 

She wiped her nose with the napkin and finished pour- 
ing his coffee. Then she lightly pressed her damp cheek 
against his temple and said softly: 

‘When I was pregnant with Igor I looked only at beau- 
tiful women. I wanted him to be handsome and to have 
your eyes. And he did have your eyes. Vadim, why have 
we been punished like this? Whom have we harmed? Why 
has fate chosen us?” 

“Lida,” he said, ‘‘the more we talk about this, the hard- 
er it will be.” 

She agreed, nodding. 

“Yes, I should like you not to work now, but to lie down 
for a while, to read. You look tired, Vadim. And I shall 
drive today.”’ 

He felt unwell and did not object when, at midday, she 
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drove the car out of the garage and took the wheel: later, 
on the hot, swishing highway, when the distant prospects 
of spring opened up just beyond the collection of cottages, 
they did not return to the morning’s conversation or utter 
a single word for the entire journey, united by this con- 
scious silence, occasionally looking inquiringly at each 
other. It was only some five kilometres from Moscow, at 
the last village, to the very edge of which, showing white 
beyond a grove of limes, the rectangular towers of the 
city’s new suburbs had approached, that she stopped the car 
for some reason by an iron fence, through which could be 
seen the open door of a small functioning church, the 
flames of candles in jts gloomy interior winking, grey, old 
women’s heads wrapped in scarves on the porch, and said 
in a tone of guilty decision: 

“Excuse me, Vadim, but IT am going in. I’ve wanted to 
for a long time.” 

“What for?” he asked, chilled by the thought of a kind 
of madness which had both him and her in its grip, and 
immediately concluded dully: “All right, I shall wait. All 
right, go on.” 

“T don’t believe in God, Vadim, but I want to go in, 
excuse me, please,” she said and took her bag from the 
seat. “It’s something necessary. I shall light a candle... 
to our boy.” 

He waited for her more than half an hour, sitting in the 
car, which was hot from the sun, listening to the voice of 
the priest rising resonantly with distant rolling and sub- 
terranean recitative under the mysterious arches of the 
warmly candle-adorned church. A candle to Igor, too, would 
be lit there. The stifling heat of the metal, baked in the 
sun, and the waves of magnificence of the unearthly voice 
in this heat squeezed his heart in a tight grip—it stumbled, 
sinking in the emptiness, and there was no air, nothing to 
breathe. He took out a Validol tablet and as he sucked its 
minty, medicinal chill he saw her come from the church, 
her pale face lowered, opening her bag as she walked. She 
began hurriedly to distribute coins, putting them into the 
cupped, submissive, elderly hands with some embarrass- 
ment—and afterwards, getting into the driving seat, she 
said to him, looking with tear-reddened eves: 

“Forgive me, dear, I’ve made you wait. I couldn't quick- 
ly...’ And she said with sad thoughtfulness: ‘How lofty 
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it sounds: ‘Christ’s Church, the church in Christ, the church 
in the name of Christ’ or ‘This unquiet, sinful earth’, ‘Pe- 
ter of blessed memory’. It’s a pity I never learned Church 
Slavonic. What high and sad ancient words!” 

But this was evidently not quite what she had _ been 
thinking of in the church and he guessed what it was, 
without believing, that she had wanted to feel there, op- 
pressed by the trial fate had cruelly, unexpectedly and 
mercilessly sent them. He was silent. Slightly bending her 
head, she fussed for a long time with her bag, fastening 
and unfastening it on her knees, as if she was unable to 
concentrate, unable to understand where and why they had 
to go in the car. Releasing her bag at last and still without 
switching on the engine, she looked at him again with a 
perplexed gaze, a gaze that was returning from other-world- 
ly non-existence. Then her eyes flickered and sharply wid- 
ened, admitting the torment that had overtaken him. 

“Vadim, is something hurting? Won’t it go away?” And 
she wiped the sweat of feebleness from his temples with a 
handkerchief hurriedly pulled out of her sleeve. “But why 
did you conceal this from me? Is it a spasm? Well, give 
me your pain, my dear, if you can, give it to me... Bet- 
ter that I have it, better that I have it!” 

“Lida, I simply slept badly,” he said, his voice fading 
to hoarseness from palpitating tenderness towards her, 
from this unchecked burst of intimate involvement and he 
kissed her hand, the handkerchief squeezed, forgotten in 
it, so gratefully, ecstatically and tenderly as he had never 
done even during the first years they had known each other. 


“She, Lida, wanted to take my pain. And I... I want- 
ed to take another pain—Emma’s pain. It was in a car, 
too, that I kissed her hand. What does it mean to take 
another’s pain? This is madness, something hard to under- 
stand through reason. But perhaps the most human, the 
chief thing that lives somewhere in us lies in this? Guilt 
in face of another’s pain? I first felt that a very long 
time ago ... It was spring in a German holiday town and 
a clear morning and the end of the war filled everything, 
when Knyazhko was killed. 

‘Who was it who said that man can be happy only when 
he becomes immortal? What is the sense in that? Discover- 
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ing the great secret of life and death—how? It means find- 
ing the impossible, the extreme... exhausting to the last 
drop all sufferings, doubts, quests and struggle, depriving 
people of the very meaning of Jife—that is, of the tempo- 
rary joy of overcoming as well. Yes, yes, the immutable es- 
sence is in this. Take away this impulse—and people will 
turn into ants and curse their immortality. So perhaps 
death is the supreme cognition of the last truth? What a 
familiar thought... Whose? It doesn’t matter, anyway... 
No, man is completely happy when he masters an inscru- 
table truth, when he ceases to fear death. Then he does 
not think about life lived and does not ponder the nature 
of happiness. And after that, after that? As soon as man 
begins to think that he is happy, the thought immediately 
arises of the danger of losing happiness—and already he 
is unhappy. Why am I thinking about this? Was I happy? 
When? A few seconds, minutes or hours, which I could 
recall as the best moments of my life. Childhood? Youth? 
But war, war... Surely the real isn’t also that which is 
lost for ever? Strange—in losing it man finds a feeling of 
the uniqueness of what has been lived through and the 
unity of the lost and the present gives birth to an especial 
joy. Perhaps the attempt to return to the past is a defen- 
sive reaction? Surely the past isn’t a longing for what can- 
not be repeated or brought back, like first love, like a ferry 
flooded, once, with sun amid a heavenly warm river at mid- 
day, the smell of tar, of horses and of hay warmed through 
by a sultry day in carts on the ferry, this unusual piece of 
childish bliss, and the sensation of that shore, green, prom- 
ised, smelling of honeyed summer happiness? Yes, that 
shore existed... I’ve dreamed of it more than once, it has 
come back in dreams alone with such unreal, sweet sad- 
ness that I used to wake up in the morning with a con- 
stricted throat and the desire to retain in my consciousness 
the golden reality of childhood, experienced and already 
lost somewhere. And in remembering my dreams I wanted 
to feel and grasp one thing: it was there that the sacred, 
secret and great law of human life lay, the law of hope and 
faith that nothing disappears without trace. The law that 
cheats the physical death of each man, the hope that ev- 
erything is eternal ... What pleasure there is in thinking 
and understanding many things that I have begun to feel 
after forty... what pleasure there is in this thought it- 
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self... Perhaps the thought comes from the _ beautiful 
world of dreams? But why does my heart hurt so much? 
Where are we? In an aircraft? The Validol isn’t helping. 
I hadn't reckoned on having to bring nitroglycerine... 
What pleasure there is in the thought itself. And what a 
cry that was: ‘Vadim, Vadim!’ Or are Lida and I in the 
car... driving away from that park, from that church fence 
and she is wiping my forehead with her handkerchief: 
‘Give me your pain ...’—and her hand and her handker- 
chief smell of something tender and familiar... like hay on 
a summer morning... Where am I? Where am I?” 

He returned to consciousness with difficulty and made 
out the monotonous deepened roar of the engines and saw 
in the dimmed light of the cabin the inclined back of the 
seat ahead. Samsonov was sitting to the left of him, arms 
folded on his stomach. He rubbed his heart and bent to- 
wards the window. Somewhere amid the heights, receding, 
the moon shone and in the bluish-violet haze above the in- 
visible earth the rapaciously twisted, gigantic wing of the 
aircraft hung, rushing onwards, the wing of a contempo- 
rary pterodactyl, a fantastic bat consuming space. The air- 
craft signalled, a pink reflection flared up and was extin- 
guished on the plane surface, and lines slid headlong 
across the glass of the window, like pulses across the screen 
of an oscillograph, leaving a fine, horizontal trace—they 
were probably tiny drops of condensed cold. 

“Do you know what the meaning of the existence of- 
mankind is, what the future of mankind is?” For some rea- 
son Nikitin recalled an argument he had had with a young 
physicist a year before. ‘The meaning lies in the acceler- 
ation of movement, in conquering the whole of space and 
then—the universe. But there is one riddle in the theory of 
relativity: if the speed of movement exceeds the speed of 
light, where will limitlessly expanded movement take us— 
into the future or into the past? Imagine that this will 
fling us, not to Mars, but will return us to the age of Kiev 
Rus.” 

‘What does man need the universe for or Kiev Rus? 
What for? He has his shore, happy, divided and unhap- 


Vu... 
Closing his eyes, he imagined how cold it probably was 

now outside the metal body of the aircraft, detached from 

the earth, in a measureless desert of loneliness, in the 
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heights of an impenctrable, sinister darkness, imagined the 
speck of dust that was the planet as if it was lost for ever 
there below, abandoned, insulted by people and felt, too, 
that he did not want to part with the past, with the earth- 
ly, that it now lived in him more strongly, more material- 
ly, more firmly than the present—and joyful splinters, like 
dreams, passed before him with the penetrating clarity, 
like pain, of the present. 

At first he saw the night and the dark, damp fields. A 
fresh chill was coming from the wide-open doors of the 
hayloft and it was already slightly shot with blue there, 
the air becoming cold, the low constellations burning over 
the forest with their last strength and the grass grown cold 
as dawn approached. Then, as had happened once in child- 
hood, a coppice appeared, a cheerful wind, sunny through 
and through, blew over the tops of the aspen trees, which 
murmured playfully, flashing with foliage, and somewhere 
far to the back of these summer fields and coppices, beyond 
which there was an occasional rumble of thunder (he was 
conscious of this boundless distance especially painfully), 
there was a town, plunged in a blizzard twilight, and the 
snowy smoke wrapped the tramcars and the lamps in the 
depths of side-streets, and somewhere the guns were mov- 
ing under the spring sun amid wet fields, and Lieutenant 
Knyazhko, green-eyed, light, slim as a vine, walked to- 
gether-with him, Nikitin, to one side of the guns, moving his 
narrow, mud-spattered boots, and the wall of the house was 
blissfully lit up by the sunset. covered with ivy, and the 
golden talon of the March moon shone, catching on the 
tiled roofs of a German suburb and a quiet dawn rose up 
in an avenue of Treptow Park, a butterfly fluttered about 
the room that was filled with luminous morning and the 
coolness of the garden, and Emma’s lips were cold, and 
the blue, joyful transparency of her eyes was fixed on the 
whiteness of the ceiling, and again there was the warm 
water of the midday river, the pleasant smell of the hor- 
ses, of tar, of sweet hay in carts, and that shore, green, 
mysterious, beautiful, that had promised him all life to 
come... 

The pain in his heart was so sharp, so intolerable, en- 
gulfing him in such a spiky shivering, that he groaned and 
jerked his hand, grabbing for the arm-rest, opened his 
eyes and saw the black, starry sky above and the black, 
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starry sky below, towards which a strut of the undercar- 
riage stretched out from the wing. The aircraft was continu- 
ing persistently to signal red flashes to the lower sky and 
he was able to think: 

‘Surely not here? Surely not?” 

Immediately he dimly heard Samsonov, woken by the 
reduced roar of the engines and by his groan, jerk upright 
in his seat, still imperfectly understanding what had hap- 
pened, and shake him fearfully, tugging abruptly and te- 
naciously at his shoulder and shouting in a voice hoarse 
from sleep: 

“Vadim, Vadim! What's the matter with you?” 

‘Who was it who called me like that a little while ago?” 
flashed distantly through Nikitin’s consciousness. “My wife? 
Emma? Where? When? Is all this the past? Why did 
it live in me? Was I returning there all the time? And 
what about Lida? What about her?”’ 

And without pain now, saying farewell to himself, he 
floated slowly on a ferry soaked in the scent of hay in 
warm midday water, floated, drawing close but quite unable 
to touch that shore, green, promised, sunny, which prom- 
ised him all life to come. 
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